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Raising the level...of bearing standards! 


Construction men are undertaking bigger jobs every day—vet doing them in record time! 
One big reason is that equipment is bigger, better and more capable. And vital components — 
like roller bearings—are meeting the tremendous demands of equipment manufacturers. 
vv Bower research engineers, by developing such advanced improvements as Spher-O-Honed 
design, have helped raise the performance standards of the entire bearing industry. That's 
why today. more manufacturers—regardless of produet—depend on Bower Roller Bearings 
than ever before. They know that better design plus painstaking quality control make Bower 
Bearings last longer—require less maintenance. ¥ What about your product? If it uses 
bearings, choose from Bower's complete line of tapered, straight and journal roller bearings 
for every field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. e@ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
ADVANCED SPHER-O-HONED DESIGN 
REDUCES WEAR 
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A BETTER YEAR THAN IT LOOKS. Housing, starting slow, may rival 1959 


record. 


NIKE ZEUS TO TRY ITS ANTI-MISSILE ABILITY. 
to intercept and knock down a Jupiter IRBM 


RETAILING’S GLOOMY WEEKS. The elements and a late Easter conspired 


against merchants, and some wonder if expected boom was overrated 


BETTER TRANSPORT. Commerce Dept. report urges coordination 
MAPPING A STEEL PEACE PLAN. Nine men representing labor, Kaiser man- 


agement, and the public are working out a new approach to collective bargaining. 


JET SURCHARGE LOCKED IN. Basic transatlantic fares raised to include old 


“temporary” fee, in surprise move by airlines. Most drop tourist class 


SUN SATELLITE PROVES ITS METTLE. 
TWO BIGGEST SAY NOT GUILTY. GE, Westinghouse protest their inno- 


cence on charges of conspiring to fix prices of electrical equipment 


JOBLESS RATE LOWEST IN YEARS. 


In late 1962 it will try 


IN BUSINESS. Public power group enters race for O.K. on dam, rails plead to 
buy barge line, Volkswagen stock, steelmakers and prices 





Protectionist Rumblings Spread 

In Business Abroad. Fairbanks, Whitney signs up overseas partners, Britain’s hotel 
space lags behind tourist boom, Cuba and East Germany in trade pact 

Rooting Out Data That Distort Business Forecasting with Census Bureau’s computer. 
Tishmans Match Sales With Rental Income. Big family-managed New York realty 
company plays down speculative ventures 

In Finance. Arizona’s new bank, New York banks’ plan for extra profits, Evans 
acquires interest in Brown Co 


Watchdog Widens Role. General Accounting Office probes areas involving busi- 


In Washington. Food, 


drugs, and cosmetics fight labeling law, patent rights, 
Goldfine indictment, 


“code of ethics” bill, oil swaps 
Mobile Homes Get Set to Move. New money speeds industry into 1960 markets. ... 


Hoffa’s New Threat to Employers 

Who Has the Jobs After Strike? Arbitration in Wilson case upholds the strikers... . 
Union Dons Fire Chief’s Hat. ILGWU and firemen are collaborating 

In Labor. Union lie detectors, Review Board asks UAW for more data on GOP 
charges, small steelmen rebel, textile wage hike 

Getting Along With Government. IT&T thinks it has found way to ease friction.... 
Trying to Evaluate Office Jobs. Management group thinks it can be done 

In Marketing. Merchants hail Knoxville’s downtown promenade, importers of 
Swiss watches sign decree in antitrust case, versatile products win prizes 

Antenna Maker Gambles on Growth—But Hedges Its Bet. Channel Master’s way. 
Tool Maker Drops Direct Sales. Pratt & Whitney is using industrial distributors... . 


Veteran Formula Gets New Test. Dow theory signals bear market, but many scoff. . 
Wall St. Talks 


In the Markets. Rallies in stock and bond markets, big development project in 
New York City, mutual fund for wealthy investors, action on stock frauds 


Company Store to combat high cost of living in Alaska 


Plasma: Promising and Confusing............-. 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 


1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2.) 13330 151.5) 159.1.) -157.9r 157.9" 


PRODUCTION 


Se CE GE WIND. onc ctcccoccescccectcesonegesesceecenoenes 2,032 2,631 2,674 2,654r 2,597 
Automobiles 125,553 134,283 158,723 138,513r 146,007 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $68,459 $55,824 $62,619 $64,005 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 10,819 12,996 14,071 14,262 14,271 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)............eeeeeeeeee 6,536 7,155 7,256 7,153 7,049 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,455 1,315 1,412 1,373r 1,267 
Paperboard (tons) 247,488 307,440 325,402 330,475 319,033 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 70 61 59 55 57 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 47 38 39 37 36 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 121 118 111 110 98 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 198 311 317 299 290 


PRICES 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 89.2 90.4 93.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 90.5 79.8 72.7 
ee I ns usec cecbecsedexesecesaneeenses 19.8¢ 18.6¢ 22.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 143.9 186.7 186.8 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $36.10 $40.83 $39.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)............cccceeeeeeess 32.394¢  31.840¢  33.350¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... ccc cece eee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... 21.75¢ 25.01¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............-. $2.34 $2.06 $2.10 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.35¢ 32.02¢ 
Ds canchea endrwlende tiddee ved tikenavceeaeeunes $1.96 $1.62 $1.77 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 31.64 56.45 55.11] 54.43 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.59% 4.86% 5.33% 5.27% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 3% % 4%% 45% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............«- eerees 61,868 60,597 59,536 59,586 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 101,964 101,699 101,572 100,986 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 31,773 30,966 31,216 31,219 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 33,178 26,117 25,325 25,068 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.............. ARETE ON ee ‘ 26,892 27,406 27,102 27,075 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1953-55 Yeor Month Latest 


Average Ago Ago Month 

Q February $296.1 $371.0 $392.8 $393.0 

Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) February $16.0 $17.2 $15.7 $15.1 
Oa February 101.5 94.5 75.9 76.6 
Employment (in millions) 62.2 62.7 64.0 64.5 
Unemployment (in millions) 2.5 4.7 4.1 3.9 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing $73.36 $88.00 $92.29 $90.97 

’ Bank debits (in billions) $158.1 $195.8 $230.1 $221.9 
Imports (in millions) $902 $1,154 $1,478 $1,137 


* Preliminary, week ended March 12, 1960. . 
+ Not available, r Revised. 





8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Herb Kratovil; 25—(top) Honolulu Star Bulletin, (bottom) Army Engineer Corps; 29—WW; 31—(top) UPI, (bottom) Pic 
torial Parade; 32—H. Grant Compton; 47—H. Grant Compton; 48-49—H. Grant Compton; 62—-Mobile Home Manufacturers Assn.; 85-86—John 
Coneen; 109—UPI; 122—H. Grant Compton; 124—Lavenson Bureau of Advertising Inc.; 128—Herb Kratovil; 129—(tor Herb Kratovil, (bottom 
left) Herb Kratovil, (bottom right) Shel Hershorn; 143—WW; 163 -H. Grant Compton; 170-171—(top left) UPI, (right and bottom) Herb Krato- 
vil; 185—H. Grant Compton. 
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HOW ONE CUSTOMER “FREES-UP” 
$8 MILLION IN WORKING MONEY 


With today’s major demands on capital, companies 
are deeply concerned with the strategy of obtaining 
earliest availability of their funds. One corporate 
customer now gets the use of an additional $8 million 
a year by using a clock-beating system we helped 
devise. Other customers report equally good results 
from our methods which they use to concentrate 
and free-up money from their widespread operations. 
If your banking picture involves a cash 

flow problem, perhaps we can develop a 

plan to get you more money to work with 

—fast. Check with us at 16 Wall Street, 

New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 


















































THEY COULDN'T TURN BACK...THEY WOULDN'T G/VE UP 


Wausau Story 


in ESCANABA 


ON MICHIGAN'S UPPER PENINSULA 


oy HENRY HARNISCHFEGER President, 


the Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Back in 1852, lumberjacks took over 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula . . . and for 
years the logs they took out of the huge 
pine forests kept Escanaba busy and 
thriving. But with the local economy 
based on natural resources alone, there 
was no diversification, no chance for ex- 
pansion. The depletion and diversion of 
the natural resources seemed to mark an end to the 
town’s prosperity and progress. 

“Escanaba people wouldn’t have it that way. They had 
too much drive and pride to give up easily. They went 
looking for industry to keep their town from fading away. 

“Our company liked that spirit. We saw an opportunity 
in the cooperation and encouragement the community 
offered. So in 1947 we started building welding machines 
there, hiring 13 men. It wasn’t more than a year later 








At Birds Eye Veneer Company, an 
Employers Mutuals’ policyholder for 
over 25 years, there’s a continuation 


where 
degree water. Then the 
“unravelled” to 
beautiful veneer for 


of Escanaba’s original woodworking form 


industry. Here men push the huge 


hardwood logs into the boiling vats 


they are ‘‘cooked” in 
logs are 
choice 
fine furniture. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 





Mec ek 
This winter Escanaba staged a celebration to salute 
the Harnischfeger Corporation’s contribution to the 
city’s prosperity. In the parade, a P & H Miti-Mite 
truck crane made in Escanaba. 


ee 
Tposik 


that we were making plans to build a plant to produce 
excavators and truck cranes. Now we’ve got three 
plants in Escanaba with over a thousand employees 
on our payroll. 

*‘We’ve never been sorry that we chose Escanaba for 
these new operations. This is a great place to be in busi- 
ness...and we’ve got some great people here to do business 
with, including the insurance people, Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau. We find their help is valuable and efficient 
...and there’s a personal interest we appreciate.” 


Thank you, Mr. Harnischfeger. We think you'll be in- 
terested to know that almost half of Escanaba’s small 
businesses and retail stores are Employers Mutuals’ policy- 
holders too. It isn’t the size of the business that counts with 
us. Big or small, we do take a personal interest in that 
business. That’s the Wausau Way of working. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has offices all across the 
country. We write all forms of fire, group and casualty 
insurance (including automobile). We are one of the 
largest in the field of workmen’s compensation, Consult 
your telephone directory for the nearest Wausau Man 
or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





For the 400 guests of 
Escanaba’s celebration, 
Pat Hayes—chef and 
owner of the celebrated 
House of 
prepares dinner... 
whole pheasants served 


Ludington— 


on flaming swords. 


Ornamental iron work 
is turned out at the forge 
of the Crooked Iron 
Works, 


naba’s 27 smaller but 


one of Esca- 
thriving manufacturers. 
Employers Mutuals 1s 
proud to serve as insur- 
many 


of these businesses. 
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READERS REPORT 


More on Growth 


Dear Sir: 
[Your growth report] is really a 
very fine job (BW—Jan23’60,p52). 
I would raise only one or two ques- 
tions: In connection with the vast 
growth of research and develop- 
ment, how much is really construc- 
tion costs of expensive missile test 
stations and things of that sort? 
You leave us with that great mys- 
tery: Where are the returns greater 
—in plant and equipment, or in 
human resources? . . 
OTTO ECKSTEIN 
ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
PARIS, FRANCE 





Dear Sir: 

. I still fail to understand what 
it is the United States is supposed 
to have invented or discovered. 
Awareness that innovations can 
stimulate growth is neither new nor 
unique to the U.S. Nor is indus- 
trial research new—some 90 years 
ago Edison established his Menlo 
Park Laboratory. .. . 

Although research expenditures 
in the U.S. have increased substan- 
tially in recent years, it has by no 
means been demonstrated that 
these increased expenditures can 
now be relied upon to produce 
growth-stimulating innovations reg- 


ularly. 
The relationships among re- 
search, innovation, and economic 


growth are extremely complex, and 
the results of research are often 
unpredictable in their consequences 
and irregular in their appearance. 
Their growth effect is also de- 
pendent on a host of other complex 
environmental factors. 

If the invention in the title of 
the article refers to the discovery 
that “. through systematically 
planned and administered research, 
we can count on the continuous de- 
velopment of innovations to keep 
the economic system expanding,” I 
cannot agree that this represents a 
scientifically valid and substantiated 
discovery. 

I have a high regard for your ef- 
forts to bring significant problems 
to the attention of your readers. 
But I am forced to the conclusion 
that the reason I have difficulty in 
grasping what you have discovered 
is that when one tries to examine 
the discovery it falls apart. 

PHILIP SPORN 
PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER 
SERVICE CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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...and Du Pont cellophane research 
made the sale more profitable 


Those cookies, by Burry’s, look fresh, 
are fresh—and the lady knows it! And 
Du Pont cellophane, a product of 30 
years of research, has kept them fresh 
—all the way from the packaging line 
to her shopping basket. 

This Du Pont research has created 
over 100 different cellophanes—each 
designed to meet different customer 
requirements. This means you can 
get a Du Pont cellophane that exactly 
meets your product’s needs. The 


6 


result: more customer satisfaction, 
fewer returns, more profit per sale. 
No other packaging material has 
the selling power you get from cello- 
phane’s sparkling transparency, no 
other film has cellophane’s colorful 
printability .. . its high-speed ma- 
chine efficiency . . . its versatility in 
package construction. 
PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can help you sell more... 
increase your profit per sale. Ask a 


Du Pont representative to give you 
all the facts. Du Pont Company, 
Film Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Better Thinas 


for Better Living 
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Today. despite the many pressures forcing costs up, alert industrial 
management is taking effective countermeasures. The solution: lower costs 
through effective use of today’s new automation technology. And leading 
the field in serving these automation-minded companies is General Electric. 


“ bes For example, 1960 finds the metalworking industry in the midst of a major 
changeover to automatic machining of job-lot parts. Machine tools equipped 
with General Electric “Mark Series” numerical controls mean greater machine 
output, elimination of special tooling, lower inventory needs, with better 
product quality. Net result: cost savings of 50% and more on job after job. 


Ik P IV In metalrolling, the world’s first completely computer-directed hot-strip 
s 6OAN N-HANDIIN steel mill—automated by General Electric—will be in production this year. 
; iy oh G-E Automatic Dispatch Systems for electric utilities select the best 
: combination of generating equipment for each load condition—for lowest-cost 

electric power. General Electric information-handling skill and process 
know-how are at work to bring the cost and quality benefits of computer 
control to such industries as petroleum, chemical, and cement. G-E automatic 
_ material control systems now in use range from post offices to packaged goods. 
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The solution to your cost problems may be a complete General Electric 
automation system—or the initial stage in a program leading to eventual 


you integrated automation of your business. An early discussion with your 
any, General Electric Apparatus Sales Engineer is a good first step in determining 


the answer. We'd also like to send you our new management brochure on 


— automation. Write General Electric Co., Section 696-2, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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In mid-1959, when the first heat was poured at Acme 
Steel Company’s new 35 million dollar plant at River- 
dale, Illinois, steel was made for the first time in North 
America by the combination of continuous hot blast 
cupolas and top blown oxygen converters. New speed 
and economy were brought to the production of high 
quality steel... and Acme’s finishing mills were assured 
a supply of ingots at lower cost to serve an expanding 
list of customers. 


A striking highlight of Acme’s accomplishment is that 
just a few years ago the company did not produce any 
of its own steel! Semi-finished steel for its hot and cold 
rolled products was all purchased, subject to constantly 
changing prices and delivery schedules. When the 
company planned to integrate its operations, a key 
factor was a reliable, low-cost supply of high purity 
oxygen for the converters. Acme called on Air Products 
for engineering and cost studies, and made the decision. 
As a result Air Products installed directly adjacent to 
the mill a generating facility that can supply Acme with 
more than 80 million cubic feet of high purity oxygen 
per month, at no capital investment to Acme. Acme’s 
converters get all the oxygen they need at the low cost 
that makes this new process feasible. 


Helping American industry put gases profitably to work 
has been Air Products business for over 20 years. Air 
Products developments have reduced the cost of bulk 
oxygen by 80°, ... turned many so-called “‘waste 


gases” into valuable new sources of raw materials. . . 
provided industry with continuous tonnage quantities 
of pure oxygen, nitrogen, argon, helium, hydrocarbons 
and synthesis gases. If your plans hinge on a dependable, 
low-cost supply of these or other gases, we are ready to 
give you facts and recommendations that make sound 
business sense. Air Products, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


-- INCORPORATED 








POWER TO STOP 
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For the safety of your driver personnel and equipment, wherever 
your vehicles operate, nothing but the best braking system in 


the world will suffice—air brakes by Jpencclee Yfeshiughouse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
Air Brakes and Industrial Products, Elyria, Ohio. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Compressors, Evansville, Indiana. 
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GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





























GEORGIA } 


DELIVERS 


A COMPLETE 


PACKAGE 


Georgia has become one of Ameri- 
ca’s top leaders in production and 
industrial growth. A’ great labor 
pool, capable of learning new skills, 
provide new industries with an im- 
portant tool for future planning and 
expansion, 


Georgia’s educational and recrea- 
tional facilities, abundant water and 
power, healthy year-round climate 
: all combine to make it good 
business to produce in Georgia. 


Nearby growing markets and un- 
limited transportation facilities are 
vital, important parts of Georgia’s 
COMPLETE PACKAGE FOR 
INDUSTRY. ..a package that de- 
livers the needed ingredients for 
profitable year-round operations in 
an increasing competitive era. 


Write today for 
information on a 
package deal (including 
financing) to fit 

your needs. 








100 State Capitol Building * Atlanta, Georgia 
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of all cold finished carbon steel bars produced are sold through Steel Service 
_ Centers. Virtually every manufacturer of automotive parts relies heavily on Steel Service Centers 
for these cold finished bars ...in a wide variety of sizes, grades and shapes, delivered when 


needed. Jones & Laughlin, a major producer of cold finished bars, recommends the economical 
services of the nation’s Steel Service Centers. wy 








Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Identify your 
steel products 
with this Steel- 
| mark 
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NEV DEPARTURE OF THE MONTE 
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N.D. integral rolleron gyro wheel 
and shaft with precision instru- 
ment ball bearing solves side- 
winder reliability problem. Actual 
ball bearing O.D. measures little 
more than an inch. 

















How Designs Reliabitty lato Sidewinder Rolerons/ 


Sidewinder rollerons? What are they? They're four precision balanced gyros that are mounted on instru- 
ment ball bearings and powered by air streaming past this aircraft-fired missile. These gyro stabilizers, 
spinning at tremendously high speeds, give consistently balanced attitude control to the heat-seeking 
missile while in flight. With ever-increasing speeds of new fighter aircraft, the rollerons failed because 
they were subjected to environmental conditions more severe than those for which originally designed. 


LOIRE AG MEE AER ITM 


; New Departure engineers in conjunction with Naval Ordnance Test Station solved the problem by recom- 
mending a simplification of the original rolleron assembly. An integral gyro wheel and shaft was designed 
that maintains critical rolleron reliability. What's more, the new design reduces inventories, assembly time 
and inspections. And today, this same N.D. creative engineering and reliability can be found in more 

than twenty of America’s major missiles . . . in airframe, guidance, propulsion and ground support. 


with a complete line of Miniature, Instrument and standard ball bearings . . . one, that's sure to do the 
job for you! Write Dept. L.S., New Departure Division, General Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 


; If your product has unusual ball bearing demands, call in a New Departure Sales Engineer. He's armed 


4 NMIEEVGY DPE PAR rw Re 


BALL BEARINGS 
proved reliability you can build around 
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-NOBIYUKU TETSUDO 


_ (Meaning: Progress on Japan’s Railroads!) 


Japan has never neglected its 
railroads. Rather, it has encour- 
aged them to modernize and 
expand. 


For Japan has always recognized rail- 
roads as the backbone of a modern 
industrial society...essential to boom- 
ing production and the nation’s eco- 
nomic growth. 


This attitude has paid off in rich re- 
wards, especially in Japan’s postwar 
recovery and development program. 
In the 1946-56 decade alone, rail- 
road freight traffic increased approxi- 
mately 90%. 

* % os 


In the United States, by contrast, 
public policies tend to reflect indiffer- 
ence toward the railroads, while they 
encourage the railroads’ competition. 





Railroads are burdened with over- 
regulation and excessive taxation — 
while their competition uses highways, 
waterways and airways built and 
maintained by the government. 

The railroads ask no special 
favors. All they ask is the equality of 
treatment and opportunity funda- 
mental to the American concept of 
free enterprise. Granted this, the pub- 
lic would then be assured of the effi- 
cient, low-cost rail service which a 
dynamic economy and national de- 
fense demand. 








ASSOCIATION OF 


| AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











YOUR OWN MEN CAN BUILD THIS PRECISION MACHINE FOR 
CUTTING COSTS IN DRILLING METALS, PLASTICS AND WOOD 


at 






NN eo ag With only minor modifications, this basic SPOT-A- 
: _— 45 & MATION IDEA has been used in many different plants. 
ox? The unit shown here, in the plant of Kay Machine & 
ot 1 de 7 Tool Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for example, is 
| used to drill holes for cotter pins in aircraft bolts. The 
list of benefits belies its simplicity and low cost: pro- 
duction per man-hour is 66% better .. . tool life is 
greatly increased . . . rejects virtually eliminated .. . 
and only a minimum of physical effort is required for 
what formerly was a very fatiguing operation. 
The machine is built around two compact interlocked 
Bellows-Locke Model 22A Drill Units — air operated, 
hydraulically controlled — mounted horizontally in op- 
posed positions. Automatic feeding, positioning and 
ejection could be incorporated easily by the addition 
of other Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices. This 
SPOT-A-MATION IDEA can be readily adapted to per- 
form a wide range of other operations, such as punch- 
ing, forming, riveting, crimping, etc., by using such 
other Bellows work units as The Bellows Air Motor® 
in place of the Drill units. 
This machine is typical of the ways cost-conscious men 
the world over are using Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” 
Devices to secure faster, better, lower-cost production. 
Opportunities exist in your plant, too. Why not in- 
vestigate — today! 





THIS ‘‘SPOT-A-MATION 
IDEA”’ FILE IS 
YOURS ON 
REQUEST 





As shown in the photo above and “keyed” in the drawing, 
this shop-built drilling machine consists essentially of 
two low-cost, air-operated Bellows-Locke Model 22A 
Drill Units (A), a Bellows Electroaire® operating control 
valve (B), two Bellows Hydro-Checks® which provide 
smooth precision operation (C) and a Bellows Lubri-Air® 
Control Unit which cleans, regulates and lubricates the 
air supply (D). Not visible is the foot-operated control 
pedal 


me The Bellows Co. 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS OF IBEC: Sinclair-Collins Valve Co., Valvair, Akron, Ohio «© V. D. Anderson Co.. Cleveland. Ohio 
16 


Contains installation data, wiring diagrams and equipment lists 
for the “Spot-A-Mation” idea sketched above, as well as for 
scores of similar ideas you can use. Write Dept. BW 360, The 
Bellows Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 
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Forestone Striated Texture Acoustical Tile 


| SUDDENLY IT’S QUIET! 


Whenever you're in a quiet room—look up. If there is a beauti- 
fully textured acoustical ceiling, chances are it’s Forestone*. The 
sounds you never hear are absorbed by Forestone. This deep- 
etched woodfiber tile makes any room look better, sound 
better, yet costs very little. Forestone has high sound absorp- 
tion characteristics...can be repainted anytime without loss 
of textured beauty or noise control benefits. Select from 4 
handsome textures. Call your Simpson Certified Acoustical 
Contractor (look under Acoustical Materials in the Yellow 
Pages) for complete information and a prompt estimate. 


A. <>... quiets rooms. . . beautifully 











SAC-05/3449-*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.-U. S. Pat. No. 2,791,289 
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MOOR A TANKER—When the S.S. Sinclair Superflame was 


use aboard the Superflame —proof that Pro-fax rope can meet the 
marine industry's most demanding challenge. Whether it be for 


rope or automobile seal covers. household appliances or indus- 


lashed by a hurricane while mooring, every line snapped during 
the storm’s fury except one—an American Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s **Floterope,”” made from Hercules Pro-fax® polypropylene. trial uses. wherever a tough, rigid, versatile synthetic is needed, 


Today. over a year later, that same polypropylene line is still in Pro-fax is setting new standards for accomplishment. 


q IMPROVE INDUSTRIAL BLASTING 

“The Man with The Red Valise.” 

a familiar sight to those who use 

industrial explosives, is typical 

of Hercules service. In this kit 

is the complete line of Hercules 

blasting caps in dummy form. 

Using this display. the Hercules 

representative can familiarize the 

customer with the complete 

range of Hercules blasting de- 

4 LAUNDER A SHIRT — Nothing makes a man feel better vices that are available to fit 

dressed than a well-laundered shirt. That's wh various reauirements. 
so many commercial laundries depend on Huron 
Starch to provide a truly professional job. In the 
field. Hercules-trained representatives back up the 
performance of the product by assisting laundries in 


finding solutions for technical problems. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


GOO Market Street. Wilmington 99. Delaware HER( '] } } ES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 

















BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Winter wasn’t at all bad, but spring will make many businessmen feel 
a lot better. 


The first two months of the year almost always bring blues. 


And this year has been worse than most. The weather in many areas 
has been exceptionally bad. More snow has piled up than in decades. And 
cold weather has hung on, week after week. 


Even with blizzards, though, February business was strong: 


¢ A half-million more people were at work in February than were the 
month before. That was true even though the bad weather kept construc- 
tion workers and farmers indoors. 


¢ Stores saw their dollar volume dip from January. But retailers could 
easily explain the dip. Storms and the fact that Easter is three weeks later 
this year than last were more than enough to account for the difference. 


¢ Homebuilders eased back a bit. The number of new starts in February 
fell to an annual rate of little better than 1.1-million. This was in line with 
a trend that started last fall, but again it was easy to explain. Bad weather 
and the delayed impact of tight money slowed many builders. 


The employment figures foreshadow a spring pick-up. 


Putting more people to work, at higher pay than they were getting a 
year ago, is one good answer to any lag in business at retail. 


The stimulation soon works back to manufacturers—and they stop 
worrying about gluts of merchandise in the pipelines. 


February set a new employment record—64.5-million. 


And that’s unusual. It’s rare even in boom years that employment picks 
up much between January and February:(It didn’t happen in 1955). 


Better still, the number at work in February was well ahead of last 
year—1.8-million ahead. 


If employment continues to run this much ahead of last year, you 
won’t have to worry about business prospects. 


When you look at the figures on unemployment (page 34), you’ll note 
a new concern. There’s a growing group of people, largely the unskilled, 
who simply can’t find work. We’re seeing the emergence of a new group 
of unemployables—and a difficult one to deal with. 


Actually, the number of people out of work fell by 218,000 between 
January and February. This was encouraging. It brought the unemploy- 
ment rate down to 4.8% of the labor foree—lower than it has been since 
October, 1957. 


We will have to keep expanding, of course, to keep the rate at that 
low a level. There’ll be new workers coming into the labor foree. And 
prosperity will bring out more jobseekers than is usual. Last month the 
Census Bureau’s figures showed the labor force only 1-million larger than 
it was a year ago. The margin could well go to 1.5-million as the year goes on 
as people now on the sidelines begin to hunt jobs. 
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Steelmakers are going to set an all-time record in this quarter. 


They’re going to produce something better than 34.5-million tons of 
ingots—topping the old record of 33.8-million set during the April-June 
period of last year. 


But the industry is turning away from history in another way. It’s not 
experiencing the frenzied year-long rush to build inventories that customers 
have forced on it after previous strikes. 


This time—less than five months after the mills went back to work— 
there’s a new pattern. The steel market is already highly competitive. 
Customers aren’t pushing inventories back to the old levels. Chances are 
that this competition will force mills to build up their own inventories when 
they can so they can make fast deliveries. 


Mill men, looking at their order boards, are revising their forecasts 
of their own operations. 


Production this week was scheduled to dip slightly below 2.6-million 
tons for the first time in 1960. That’s 91.1% of capacity—respectable but a 
drop of two percentage points from last week. 


For April, steelmakers figure the rate will average about 90%. Steel 
consumption—the amount of metal actually chewed up each week—holds 
high. But the orders to build inventories are tapering. So the mills’ output 
will probably slide. 


Best guess now is that the operating rate for the second quarter will be 
close to 85% of capacity. 


Cotton textile producers are praying that their own particular prosperity 
will stay around a while longer. 


Mills have been running at close to peak rates for almost a year. And 
they've been generating profits in a fashion that the industry has not seen 
in 10 years. That’s partly because the mills are now delivering grey goods 
ordered last year, when prices were rising. 


But some industry observers are expecting a slowdown just about 
now. This boom has run about as long as upswings in the highly cyclical 
textile industry traditionally have. 


Textile markets are showing some signs of uneasiness. 


Coming to market lately have been “secondaries”—offerings of gray 
goods that were bought but not used by converters and distributors. That’s 
a pretty good sign that the bloom is off and prices past their peak. Then, too, 
prices on 80 squares—the bellwether construction—edged off as far back 
as early January. They dropped to 22¢ a yard from 23¢, the high point 
reached at any time since early 1953. 


But this, too, could be healthy—like many other developments in this 
winter of not-too-blooming boom. 


Some restraint on textile production now, when gray goods stocks at 
the mills are relatively low, should help keep prices steadier than they have 
been in past ups-and-downs. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 19, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y, 
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Meet the new Stran-Style Buildings—New sparkling beauty, low-contour design that says 


smartness for your business. Colorful, functional, using modern materials in exciting new 
ways, they complement any location, go up fast, and cost less than you’d expect. 


STRAN-COLOR 


Nine bright new Stran-Satin wall and roof colors are baked on at the factory—a multi-layer 
protective coating of vinyl-aluminum over galvanized steel. Use singly or in any combination. 


STRAN-SPEED 


Shoriages needn't delay your building or expansion plans—not when you can get immediate 
delivery of the new Stran-Style or other complete Stran-Steel buildings from your nearby 
Stran-Steel dealer. A phone call gets things started today. 


TRAN-SAVING 


Proved, practical modular design assures ease of expansion any time and easy expansion 
with a reasonable price tag for a high quality building. And you'll add savings in time to the 
basic economy of Stran-Steel pre-engineered buildings, because they go up in weeks, not 
months. For complete information, fill in and mail the coupon. 


STRAN-STEEL 


Clip coupon and mail to STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, DEPT. BW-5, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Please send complete litera- Name Tt. 
ture on Stran-Style Build- 


Z ings in Stran-Satin Color. Company ee 
™- I'm interested in a building 


approximately ft. Address ___ County ___ 
by ft. to be 
used for 23 City _Zone_ State____ = 


STRAN-STEEL IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 








Another new development using 








Rochester, N.Y. Filaments extruded 


hy Polyarns, Inc., Canandaigua, N.Y. B.F.Goodrich Chemica 











Windlacing woven of filaments of Geon and cotton around sponge rubber core is produced in 26 colors by Schlegel Manufacturing Co 













Company supplies the Geon vin) 


HOW 1960 FORDS KEEP OUT THE COLD 
... Use Windlacing woven with Geon 


The weather seal and trim inside this 
car’s door is a new kind of material 
—windlacing woven with filament 
made of Geon vinyl. 

Because of the unusual abrasion 
resistance of Geon, this windlacing 
will wear far longer. It can be made 
in colors that match upholstery ex- 
actly —and the color will not fade or 
bleed into adjacent materials. The 
beauty will not be marred by con- 
stant exposure to sunlight. And 

unlike previous materials used — 


B.EGoodrich 





GEON vinyls - 


Geon is unaffected by water. It is 
easy to clean—will not retain dirt 
like other materials. 

Here is another example of how 
Geon is helping to improve products 
for automobiles—one of the many 
products made from Geon in 1960 
cars. If you want information on 
improving products—or opening up 
new markets—with vinyl, why not 
write today to Department GA-2 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 


HYCAR rubber and latex - 


Ohio. Cable address: 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Goodchemco. 





B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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millions of units (seasonally adjusted annual rate) 


Housing Starts 


(private non farm) 
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Data: Dept. of Commerce, 


- A Better Year Than It Looks 


Housing seems to be off to 
poor 1960 start—but changes 
now in wind are likely to bring 
it up close to 1959’s level. 


lhe downward-trailing line at the end 
of the chart above tells only a fraction 
of the story of what's happening in the 
homebuilding industry. he 
ment’s figures seem to indicate an in- 
auspicious beginning to 1960 for the 
homebuilders. But that sorry start may, 
within a few months, turn into a 
prelude to a vear that will be almost as 
good as last vear. 

Last vear the homebuilders put up 
some 1,343,000 new homes. It was a 
good vear, though not quite so good as 
the 1.352.000 peak of 1950. 

or this vear the industrv’s 
mists have forecast a 10% to 15% drop. 
Behind this lav a theorv: After the steel 
cttlement, general business would rise 
sharply, corporations would be in the 
market for large wads of new moncy to 


govern- 


CCOnoO 


of inventory and 
would have less to 


‘The National Assn 


finance ¢xpansion 
plant, and lenders 
spare for mortgages 


of Tlomebuilders still holds to that 
theory, and to the estimate of a 10° to 
15% drop 

¢ Change—But now a change may well 


This vear’s homebuild 
measure up to 1959, 


be in the wind 


Ing may not quik 


but it could turn out only a few per- 
centage points behind 

Vhis is the mclusion that can be 
drawn from survey. of builders and 
lenders made this week bv. BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters ina score of the nation’s 
major population centers. It’s an “iffy” 


conclusion, because it rests on the in- 


tentions of gencral business and on the 


attitudes of buvcrs as well as on the 
expectations of builders and lenders 
But it also rests on a fact—the fact 


that corporations have not sought new 
money for expansion at nearly the rate 
that was expected. Gencral business has 
not progressed at quite the pace antici 
pated when the steel strike was scttled 


©susiness weex 


And so the large lending institutions 
have more money than they expected 
for mortgages. Moreover, the signs arc 
that the I*ederal Reserve Svstem will 
help keep lenders in that. situation 
BW Mar.12°60,p23). 
¢ Expectations—In most of the major 
cities, builders expect to put up almost 
IS many homes as last vear. In 
some, mainly in Southwestern and 
Northwestern states, they expect to ex- 
ceed last vear. In a few—but these are 
1 vital few—thev expect to fall behind. 
Phe builders, of base their 
expectations on the attitudes of their 
buvers. And they report that this vear’s 
crop of buvers contains more first- and 
second-time home than last 
vear’s. So there are more people in the 
market who already have equity in theit 
first and second homes, who want new 


new 


cCouUTSe, 


buvers 


homes in the middle-price range, and 
who can qualify for mortgage loans 
more easily. 

e Funds—Alreadv, = savs = James sf. 


'Learv, economic research director of 
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the Life Insurance Assn. of America, 
extra funds from insurance companies 
and commercial banks, which expected 


by now to be committing themselves 
heavily to industrial expansion, are 


trickling into the mortgage market. 

‘“There’s certainly no spectacular 
change, and there probably won't be 
inv spectacular change, but enough has 
been done already to have some impact 
on the homebuilding industrv. 

“Unless demand from industry ma- 
terializes in the next couple of months, 
insurance companies and commercial 
banks will be making commitments that 
will boost housing starts higher than 
ted,” he savs 


expe 

\\ hen the vear began, even the more 
yptimistic estimates put housing starts 
it a top of 1.2-million for the vear. 
Now, savs O’Learv, the best guess seems 
to be “at least 1.2-million, and probabl 


1 good chance of more.” 
e Northeast Blues—But there will be 
some gaps in this general picture. 

In the Northeast, and particularly the 
New York Citv area, homebuilders are 
likely to do a lot less business this vear 
than last—New York expects a drop of 
up to 25%. Here, one large source of 
mortgage funds—the- mutual savings 
banks—has been heavily drained. ‘The 
I'reasurv’s offering of its “Magic 5s” 
last fall was chiefly responsible for 
siphoning off deposits. Since the stock 
market began dipping, deposits have 
been creeping up again, but it’s still too 
early for antone in the banks to risk 
calling this a trend. 

Ihe New York savings banks made 
up one of the main sources of mort- 
gage funds for Long Island. Last year, 
Long Island homebuilders put up 39,- 
000 homes; this vear so far there are 
mortgage commitments for a little more 
than 20,000. 
¢ Squeeze—In most other major cities, 
builders sav almost unanimously that 
thev can get enough mortgage money— 
at a price. If mortgage mone does 
become even a little easier to find, few 
seem to expect it will also become 
cheaper. High interest rates have by 
now just about wiped out the govern- 
ment-insured Veterans Administration 
mortgages that powered the earlier 
postwar housing boom. ‘Today, these 
are being discounted at up to 8% or 
9%-—for every $1,000 nominally bor- 
rowed on such loans, the borrower gets 
the use of only $910 or $920. Govern- 
ment-insured Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration loans are being discounted pretty 
generally at up to 3% to 4%. ‘This 
squeeze is pushing more and more home 
buyers into conventional mortgages; 
terms for these are averaging between 
6% and 64% over 20 years. 

Because of the way their market has 
changed in the last couple of years—tak- 
ing in many more second- and third- 
time buvers—builders sav these rates 
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don't seem to deter their prospects. 
“They're getting used to high interest 
rates now,” says one Hartford (Conn.) 
builder. 

Fear that buyers wouldn’t accept 
high interest rates was one reason why 
in December builders generally foresaw 
so much of a decline in their business 
this vear. Now more and more echo 
the Hartford builder. 

lor this reason many builders now 
have increased their goals. Says one in 
Los Angeles: “We put up 300 homes 
last vear, and we're planning on 600 
this vear. We're building more simph 
because we're selling more. . . . People 
seem to be secure and confident about 
the future, and willing to spend.” 

Few others are so confident as this 
builder, even though many have revised 
their plans upward. 
¢ Regional—Through the Midwest 
there’s restrained optimism. In the 
major cities there, most builders say 
they expect to build about as many 
homes as last vear—an upward shift 
from a couple of months ago. 

In the Southwest, fast-expanding 
Phoenix sees no slowing of its growth 
this vear. John F. Long, Inc., which 
put up some 2,500 homes last vear, 
plans on 3,000. Half a dozen others 
expect the same increase. 

In Atlanta, the consensus is: about 
the same as last vear. In Texas, where 
new home construction reached a record 
last vear, most builders expect a dip of 
about 15%. 
e¢ Markets—Almost all the builders that 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters talked to are 
aiming at the middle-price market. In 
the last few vears, the industrv has con- 
centrated on this market whose price 
range runs from about $14,000 to $25,- 
000 and whose customers are second- 
and third-time buyers. 

This trend can’t be pinned entirel 
on the fact that in tight-money times 
these buvers have more cash to put 
down and higher incomes to mect in 
creasing payments. Many builders are 
ready to agree that they can no longer 
produce for the low-price market rang- 
ing from just below $10,000 to about 
$14,000; land prices and labor and 
material costs have forced them out. 

Some builders who have been 
squeezed out of the low-price market 
have turned to apartments. Cutler 
Homes, Inc., put up 250 low-price 
homes in Philadelphia last year, has 
switched entirely to apartment building 
this vear. 

The lower-income market doesn’t 
have to turn only to apartments, though. 

There are, of course, all those “used 
homes” vacated by people moving into 
new middle-price homes. These used 
homes are selling fast, say real estate 
agents—and to the same kind of people 
who, five years ago and more, formed 
the low-price mass market. 
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At Kwajalein, in the Pacific, 
rocket interceptor will try in 
1962 to find and destroy a Jupi- 
ter missile in a test run. 


Sometime late in 1962, Kwajalein 
Island (picture, right) in the Southwest 
Pacific will be the base for one of the 
more spectacular military tests in the 
series that started with the first nuclear 
explosion at Alamogordo, N. M., in 
1945. The Army will stage the show. 

rom Johnston Island, 1,500 mi. to 
the northeast, a Jupiter intermediate- 
range ballistic missile will be fired to- 
ward Kwajalein at two miles a second. 
Moments after the launching, the pow- 
erful radars of a prototvpe Nike Zeus 
anti-missile battery at Kwajalein” will 
detect the oncoming missile and start 
tracking it. 

A computer at the Nike Zeus head 

quarters will begin to check out the 
missile’s trajectory. As soon as it 
something definite, the computer will 
automatically fire a Nike Zeus intercept 
missile, tipped with an atomic warhead. 
Radar sets tracking both missiles will 
feed position data to the computer. By 
radio command, the computer will guide 
Zcus into Jupiter's path at a point about 
200 mi. from Kwajalein and—boom! 
e Fine Theory—lhat is the _ plan. 
Whether it will actually work out that 
way is something that hardly anvone is 
willing to predict. But work is under 
wav at Kwajalein and Johnston Islands 
to prepare for the test. And the Army 
is talking confidently of a more ardurous 
showdown test later with an interconti 
nental ballistic missile fired from Point 
Mugu, Calif. 

A Zeus travels at only about half thi 
speed of a Jupiter IRBM—about onc 
mile per second compared with two 
So getting the jump on a ICBM, which 
travels at three or more miles per sec 
ond, is an extreme challenge. 


has 


1. Views in Conflict 


Military people at the Pentagon con- 
fess to little doubt that Zeus will pass 
the 1962 test with flying colors and will 
score a comfortable passing mark against 
the ICBM. The Army, in fact, doesn’t 
cven want to wait until the tests before 
putting the anti-missile missile into 
production and building the bases, radar 
equipment, and computcrs. 

Army officers point out that the Au 
l’orce was authorized to tool up for pro- 
duction and to build bases for the Atlas 
and ‘Titan ICBMs before thev had been 
successfully flight-tested. And the Nav 
has long had similar authority on the 
Polaris missile-submarine program al 
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CRESCENT-SHAPED Kwajalein will have Nike Zeus launching 


site at left tip (western end of island), the radar that controls 


though no full-scale test has been run. 

With some Congressional support, 
the Army asks a go-ahead for spending 
that would run into billions of dollars. 
So far, however, the Defense Dept. has 
ruled against a production order. It is 
limiting the project to research and de- 
velopment, on which more than $500- 
million has already been spent. Next 
vears Army budget calls for another 
$324-million for Zeus. 
* Scientific Doubt—\W orking 
the Army’s enthusiasm fot 
destrover is the pessimism of most 
rocket and missile scientists. With few 
exceptions, scicntists doubt that a mis- 
sile is the way to stop a missile. ‘Their 
reasoning runs like this: 

Because of its own relatively short 
range (a hundred miles) and the 
short time it will have to find its target 


against 
the missile 


few 


ind zero in on it, Zeus won't have 
cnough time to change course after 


launching. It will be trving to intercept 
in oncoming missile that will be at peak 
speed, having passed the top of its tra- 
jectory 

Similar reasoning has led the Defense 
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launch and steering just above left end of main airstrip, radar to 
detect oncoming missile just below fueling jetty toward the right. 





GIANT FENCE 


passersby from deadly radio frequency field. 


in a 330-ft. radius around Local Acquisition Radar building will guard 
Men will enter building through a tunnel. 
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Dept. in recent years to cancel a whole 
series of plans for anti-missiles. Zeus is 
the onlv one on the books today. 


e Must Be Perfect—Even a_ brilliant 
success at Kwajalein in 1962 won’t si- 
lence the critics. A test against a single 
missile under controlled conditions is 
one thing, skeptical scientists contend, 
ind Zeus’ capabilities under a genuine 
ICBM attack might be something else. 

Ihe scientific consensus is that the 
Nike Zeus system, as now planned, 
would be virtually helpless against a 
salvo of ICBMs. It could not discrimi- 
nate between decov warheads and the 
real thing. And, because of its short 
range, it would probably spew nuclear 
debris over our own territory whenever 
it could destroy the enemy’s hydrogen 
warhead with a small atomic explosion 
of its own. 

Finally, even if a Zeus batterv could 
knock down most of the ICBMs that 
were aimed at a given target—which 
most scientists sav is unlikelv—what 
good would it do if even one or two 
enemy H-missiles managed to get 
through? A defense against hvdrogen- 
irmed missiles must be perfect or it’s 
useless. 

e What to Do—As most militarv scien- 
tists sce it, offensive technology is now 
so dominant over defensive techniques 
that. for now at least, the U.S. should 
severely limit spending on such systems 
is Nike Zeus and put the money in- 
stead into bigger and better offensive 
weapons, and more of them: ballistic 
missiles, manned bombers, space vehi- 
cles, missile-firing nuclear submarines. 


ll. Getting Its Chance 


Nevertheless, Nike Zeus appears at 


least to be getting a chance to convert 
the doubters. At Johnston Island, 
lredg ire preparing for construction 


of Jupiter launching and instrumenta 
tion facilities. At Kwajalein, existing 
nuclear test facilities are being rebuilt 
in p iration for Zeus 

¢ Continental Defense—As the svstem 
initial warning of an 


now pictured, 


enemy missile attack on the U.S. will 
be provided by the Air Force’s BMEWS 
bal missile early warning svstem 

hese units are being installed in Green- 


Alaska, and Britain, each with a 
radar range of up to 3,000 mi. 


BMIEWS is designed to detect an 


land 


enemy missile at the top of its trajec 
tory, providing about 15 minutes’ warn- 
ing. Eventually, a warning time of 
it least 25 minutes is expected from a 
network of low-orbiting satellites with 
nfrared sensing device 

Ihe second line of warning will 
be a fence of half a dozen “forward 
icquisition”” radar stations deployed 
CTO central Canada Vhese — sta- 
tions, with a range of about 600 mi., 
vill tablish th “first ictual track on 


the oncoming missile—perhaps three to 
five minutes before it is due at target. 

Radar at the Zeus launching site 

will then take over the tracking. As 
now planned, each Zeus base will 
mount 50 intercept missiles and will 
have three radar sets to track the on 
coming missile and nine to track its 
own intercept missiles. 
e Has Passed Tests—The Zeus missile 
itself has been successfully test-fired five 
times. It is a three-stage solid-propel 
lant rocket whose booster engine pro- 
duces about 450,000 Ib. of thrust at 
launching. Last week, the Army boasted 
that this is “the most powerful single- 
grain solid-propellant motor ever fired 
in the free world.” 

The computers at the Zeus control 
centers are also billed as having a greater 
trafic capacitv than any other com 
puter ever built, and a speed at least 
as great as the fastest now in operation 
—at the Sage Air Defense Svstem head- 
quarters. 
¢ Industrial Team—Forty major con- 
tractors are working on Nike Zeus 
R&D. Western Electric Co. 1s prime 
contractor, with Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories in charge of system develop- 
ment, including the computer control 
center: Douglas Aircraft Co. subcon- 
tracting for the missile, and ‘Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. and Grand Central 
Rocket Co. for the rocket engines. 

lo start production of components 
and construction of operational bases 
this vear, the Army wanted an addi 
tional $1.2-billion. ‘The Administration 
eliminated this item from the Pentagon 
budget that went to Congress in Janu 
arv. But the lawmakers still may add 
some funds for Zeus production—as 
thev did last vear, when thev tacked 
$137-million to the Army’s appropria 
tion for “pre-production planning.” 
Phe Army hasn’t been allowed to spend 
this vet. 


Ill. Outlook for Defense 
Even if Nike Zeus, with all its per- 


formance limitations, should prove it 
self useful, it couldn’t be operational 
before 1964—and then only with a crash 
program. Only the optimists can envi- 
sion an alternative anti-missile system 
as operational in less than 10 vears. So 
the outlook for defense against ICBMs 
is grim. 

That’s one reason why the Zcus 
project may well be continued, in the 
faint hope that some great improve- 
ment will turn up that can make the 
system more effective, such as a long 


range radar that could sort the decoys 
from the real missiles. 
e Wider Search—Meanwhile, aside 


from from Nike Zeus, the Pentagon is 
spending about $100-million a year on 
advanced research in missile defense. 
About 30% of this spending might 








bring developments that could improve 
Zeus; the rest involves more exotic 
ideas on defense against ICBMs and 
fundamental research in behavior of 
ballistic missiles in flight. 

“We've dusted off just about every 
physical principle that one could think 
of that could be used to defend against 
ICBMs,” says a Defense Dept. research 
official. “Some are intriguing, but 
some are horribly expensive and not 
much better than the Zeus concept.” 
¢ Wild Ideas?—Among the proposals 
shelved after study was an idea for 
satellite-borne devices to “put a roof of 


sand or steel balls over our heads.” 
Another, still being studied, —con- 
cerns clectromagnetic — radiation—so- 


called ‘“‘death ravs.’’ But it lacks even 
basic principles on how to generate a 
lot of energy, put it into an intense long- 
range beam, and use it to destroy a 
small target. So-called anti-gravitv and 
anti-matter weapons art 
studied. 

Missile defense researchers would be 
especially keen about anv such system 
that didn’t require a nuclear kill 
chanism. 
¢ Sharper Eyes—Another approach 1s 
to gain warning and interception time 
bv detecting an enemy missile when it 
is traveling slowest—during its powered 
launch or at the mid-course of its trajec- 
torv. Nuclear-powered aircraft, manned 
space vehicles, and satellite svstems fig- 
ure in studies of how to catch a missile 
or disturb its course at this vulnerable 
period. 

The greatest advances are being made 
in radar and infrared-sensing. ‘The Nav 
ts to 


also being 


me- 


has two promising research proj 


extend detection range: Project ‘Tepee, 
in ionospheric scatter radar svstem that 
overcomes line-of-sight limitation f 
conventional radar, and Project Madr 
which bends radar beams over the hon 
zon by bouncing them off the iono- 
sphere. Meteorite plasma trails are be 
ing studied, too (pags 

Still another secret project, on which 
Bendix Aviation Corp. is working, is 
called ESAR, for “electrically stecrable 
ray radar.” One Pentagon expert de- 
scribes it as marking a ‘10 to 1 increas¢ 


in the state of the radar art.” 
¢ Phenomena  Studied— | hx largest 


part of anti-missile research is still de- 
voted to basic-studies of “ballistic mus- 
sile phenomenolog, 

Savs Brig. Gen. Austin W. Betts, 
director of the Defense Dept.’s Ad- 


vanced Research Projects Agency: “To 
extend bevond the current state of 
technical knowledge of how to intercept 
missiles, we must explore all the phe- 
with missile flight 
intimately familiar 
disturbed 


nomena associated 


We must be 
with both = the 
conditions of upper atmosphere 
and the Such familiarit 
is practically nonexistent.’ 


On 
natural and 
the 


space beyond 
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Retailings Gloomy Weeks 


The elements and a late 
Easter have conspired against 
merchants, but some wonder if 
expected boom is overrated. 


That’s not the voice of the turtle 
vou are hearing. Not just vet. More 
likely, it is the groans of retailers faced 
with what one extremist calls ‘“‘a na- 
tional disaster” as a result of some of 
the worst March weather on record. 

After a fairly sturdy January and Feb- 
tuary, sales in most sections of the coun- 
trv during the last couple of weeks have 
plummeted along with the thermome- 
ter. Continued cold weather, snow pil- 
ing on top of snow, and an Faster that 
doesn’t come until Apr. 17 have kept 
customers snugly at home. 

As a St. Louis store gloomily reports: 

“It’s too late to sell winter coats and 
snow tires and too miserable to get any- 
one interested in warm weather cloth- 
ing. You can’t sell houseowners on 
remodeling projects, cither. All they 
want to do is hibernate, growl] at the 
kids, and watch 'T'V.” 

Thus, BUSINESS WEEK reporters this 
week found merchants looking at two 
things: weather forecasts and the cal- 
endar. 

All this raises the question, in the 
minds of merchants as well as econo- 
mists, whether the drastic drop in sales 
can be accounted for completely by a 
combination of bad weather and a late 
Easter. Or whether, more seriously, the 
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expected boom in consumer spending 
has been overrated. 

e Predictions—BuUSINESS WEEK found 
merchants—disgusted with the weather- 
man—banking heavily on a late Easter 
sales splurge to pull them out of the 
seven-foot snowdrifts. But even this is 
mixed with caution, since more bad 
weather is predicted. “If the weather 
does not break soon,” said one, “this 
season’s sales will be a mess.” A Hous- 
ton merchant, his fingers crossed, re- 
ports: “It will be May 1 before we really 
know if we have been hurt.” 

Ihe merchants started out the vear 
reasonably happy. Consumers were in 
the market in January, making it a good 
month on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
February was a somewhat less success- 
ful month than January, but not much 
down. With the effects of the steel 
strike still lingering, merchants couldn't 
have expected too much more. Besides, 
a cold and sunny Saturday on Mar. 12 
brought out customers who had staved 
home during the snow storms. So met 
chants are now getting a premonition of 
an April splurge. 

Pittsburgh retailers still see the possi- 
bility of a 3%%-34% over-all gain for 
Easter, Detroiters hope for 5% or 6%. 


|. Snowed Under 


Weather has alwavs been a_ retail- 
crs’ handiest excuse when sales don’t 
come up to expectations. You discount 
it like the excuses of a Dodger base 


ball fan. But this time there is no 
doubt that it is the weather, not balkvy 
customers, that gets the major blame 
for the drop in sales during March. 
That plus the late Easter compared 
to the Mar. 29 date last vear. 

Weather particularly has plaved hob 
with the South’s fine plans for a spring 
and early summer bonanza. Nashville, 
l'enn., reports that “retail sales are para- 
lvzed by the worst and longest siege of 
snow and ice in the lifetime of most 
merchants.” If the bad weather con- 
tinues through the next week or so, prac- 
tically the whole first quarter will be a 
bust. Sales declines of 30% to 50% 
compared to last year are reported. In 
St. Louis, March sales are off about 
25%, with downtown stores empty. 

The ordinarily ebullient Houston 
merchants look sick when vou ask them 
to compare 1959 figures with current 
sales. “The sizzling sixties aren't 
sizzling worth a damn,” savs one. From 
Louisville, where 20 in. of snow has 
fallen in March and temperatures have 
averaged 20.5 degrees below normal, 
comes this report: “Don’t talk to re- 
tailers here about this weather. We're 
just sitting here waiting for some sun- 
shine and spring weather.” 
¢ Up North—Contrast these remarks 
from the usually sunny South with 
those of the more hardened, winterized 
merchants of the North and vou get 
some signs that once the weather breaks 
so will sales records. 

In Milwaukee, where heavy snow is 
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no stranger, retailers admit that sales, 
particularly softgoods, are a bit slug- 
gish; but they tend to blame the late 
Easter. They predict that business will 
be heavy during April and one claims 
that business nght now is on target. 
Another savs his sales are running 2% 
ahead of last vear, and a third brags 
ibout a 10% increase—mainly from 
men’s suits. Some Buffalo merchants 
sav the weather has hit sales, others 
are pleased with the showing they've 
made, despite severe weather. 

New York, a midway point between 
the seasonal pattern of North and 
South, has been hit by heavy weather, 
too. One merchant says: “You wor- 
ried about a spring coat? Well, neither 
is anvbodv else.” 

On the other hand, Boston stores 
note a curious trend. They weren’t too 
unhappy about sales until the big storm 
of Mar. 4+, when all stores were closed. 
Until then, they had been running 
about even with a vear ago. Since the 
storm, however, sales in some stores 
haven't picked up as they should. “On 
Mar. 12,” says one merchant, “we had 
a good Saturday crowd in here and were 
expecting exciting results but figures 
didn’t bear out our hopes.” 
¢ Not All Sunny—So it’s a problem to 
sort out the various factors hitting sales 
tight now—the weather, a late Easter, 
lingering effects of the steel strike. But 
there is one area~Miami-—that serves as 
a good barometer in a vear when the 
barometer has gone crazy. There the 
winter has been a relatively good one 
fine weather, good winter vacation 
crowds, racetrack attendance records. 

Yet, with all this, merchants aren’t 
entirely happy. They think the con- 
sumer is cautious, hard to sell, and cer- 
tainly in no wild buying mood. He’s 
conscious of some scare talk about the 
economy, figures he is in the driver’s 
seat, isn't being pushed. “Business,” 
a retailer, ‘came a lot easier last 
vear.”” 


SaVS 


ll. Best-Laid Plans 


Clobbered as thev have been bv snow 


and ice, merchants have had to shift 
some of their planning. Promotions 
have been delaved in some areas—St 


Louis merchants are chortling over the 
spring garden and seed advertisements 
on television that couldn’t be resched- 
uled in time to match the clements. 
Many big stores shifted their em- 
phasis from spring finery to hardlines. 
In Minneapolis, Gamble-Skogmo stores 
a 10-month promotion of 100 
items starting with refrigerators marked 
down from $229.95 to $189.95, a brand- 
name dinette set from $149.95 to 
$89.95. Other cities report good ap- 
pliance sales on heavy promotions, al- 
thought the picture is spottv. However, 
one store reports that it is cutting out 
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promotions until people start buying 
again. Advertising linage in hard-hit 
Nashville has been slashed sharply. 

¢ Inventories—Merchants had bought 
fairly heavily for expected strong and 
long spring sales. Naturally, their in- 
ventories are now higher in relation to 
sales than had been planned because 
of the drop in store volume. Even so, 
stores aren’t complaining vet. Ordi- 
narily, when inventory gets far out of 
line, the kind of sales decline experi- 
enced in the last couple of weeks would 
have had many merchants pushing the 
panic button. None are. Some retail- 
ers are canceling orders, and merchan- 
disers are cautious how they buy. But 
it is the sales decline, not the stores, 
that has inched up inventories. A Cin- 
cinnati store president points out: 
“We're not buying; it’s the customers 
who are stocking us up.” 


lll. The Price Is Right 


Merchants savy that if customers 
would just ignore the weather and come 
into the stores they would get real value 
for their money. “There are some really 
fabulous buys in appliances,”’ one says. 

Prices are generally holding firm to 
lower. Not many retailers complain 
about increases from their supplicrs, 
and there aren’t manv price increases 
to the consumer. 

The consumer himself apparently 1s 
buying higher price lines. A_ high- 
fashion store in Cincinnati reports in- 
creases on last Saturday of 50% over a 
year ago. A sporting goods store reg- 
isters big boosts; people are plump- 
ing down money for $1,500 to $2,500 
boats. 

How does all this shape up for th 
vear? Boston stores, despite snowstorm 
blues, think the first half will end up 
5% ahead. From other points, the 
screen is so fuzzy from snow that a 
reading very far ahead is impossible. 
¢ Undertones—But there is an under 
tone throughout that a vear that started 
out with what everyone figured would 
be a bang has suddenly—because of 
weather, an unusually late Easter, and 
a Dow-Jones average that is less than 
encouraging—begun to fizzle a little. 

Here is what a thoughtful retailer 
told BUSINESS WEEK: 

“The idea about the sizzling sixties 
hasn’t panned out—vet. I think right 
now, the effects of the steel strike have 
been felt in places even like Houston 
where the strike wasn’t important.” 

Said another: “Until a few years ago, 

5 or 6% increase was considered 
excellent. Then for a variety of rcasons 
sales boomed. Now this rise is leveling 
off and 5% or 6% gains will again be 
normal.” Why? More stores are vving 
for the same business and consumers 
ire less afraid of inflation and feel the: 
can take their time about buving 


or 
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Better Transport 


Commerce urges coor- 
dination of all carriers, with 
less regulation and with user 
charges for federal facilities. 

An ambitious plan for economic sta 


bility in the transportation industr 
was unveiled this week by Commerce 


Secy. Frederick Mueller. The basic 
recommendations: 
e Costs should be cut bv more 


competition among carriers and_ less 
federal regulation. 

e Carriers should pay user charges 
on facilities furnished by the govern- 
ment. 

Mueller’s report to Pres. Eisenhower, 
labeled Federal Transportation Policy 
Program, is the fruit of 10 months of 
work. It offers some new ideas, and 
some that were broached in earlier 
studies. Generally, it tries to envisage a 
coordinated national transportation svs- 
tem to replace what Mueller calls th 
present “loose grouping of individual 
industries.” It stresses gradualism, recog 
nizing how hard it is to get Congress 
and federal agencies to change trans- 
portation rules. 
¢ Action Unlikely—I'wo  vears ago, 
Congress held long hearings on a trans- 
portation report by the then Commerce 
Secv. Sinclair Weeks, and even now 
Congress is doing some studying of its 
own, and is unlikely to take anv action 
until this is completed, probably in a 
vear. 

Kev points of the Mucller report arc 

e A six-vear plan for federal spend 
ing on transportation facilities, based 
on public need. Users would be charged 
for a “fair share” of operation and 
maintenance as well for amortization. 

e I'rcedom for truckers from un 
economical route rules, restrictions on 
commodities and on types of service. 

e Elimination of federal rate mak- 
ing, with competition providing the 
test. Iederal action would be limited 
to preventing destructive rate wars and 
excessive charges in areas where com 
petition is meager 

e “Maximum practicable manage- 
tial discretion” for railroads in solving 
passenger deficits and working out con 
solidations. 

e Greater freedom for domestic 
airlines in setting rates, between floors 
and ceilings established by the Civil 
Acronautics Board. Liberalization of 
route certificates. 

¢ I’ederal encouragement to com 
munities to tackle urban transportation 
problems with “broad land-use”’ plans, 
and by nudging commuters into using 
public transportation by imposing high 
way and parking charges. 
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NINE MEN representing labor, management, and the public meet to discuss a new ap- 
proach to collective bargaining. Seated (left to right) are Edgar F. Kaiser of Kaiser Steel; 
Steelworkers’ David J. McDonald; and Dr. George Taylor of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Mapping a Steel Peace Plan 


First conference reports progress on lining up ideas 
for resolving employer-management problems away from 
the tension and pressures of the negotiating table. 


One morning the latter part of last 
week, nine men gathered around a con 
ference table in a small, wood-panceled 
ofice high above New York’s Park 
Avenue. lor a few minutes, thev chat- 
ted; the wintry weather spread over the 
eastern part of the country gave them 
something to talk about easily and aft 
ably. Thev had lined pads and sharp- 
ened pencils before them. Their host, 
Kaiser Steel Corp.. had hot coffee for 
those who wanted it. Soon, the nine 
men got down to the important. busi- 
ness awaiting them, business assigned by 
the labor contract Kaiser negotiated 
last October with the United Stecl- 
workers. 

One of the nine described it as a 
challenge to introduce an element. of 
rationality into collective bargaining. 

Ihe group wound up its discussion 
over lunch. ‘Then, for the press, they 
exchanged congratulations on an “‘ex- 
first mecting to 
seck out wavs of resolving emplover- 
union problems away from the built-up 
tension of negotiating tables. 

* Peace Plan—In this wav, Kaiser Steel 
ind the United Steelworkers formally 
launched a long-range industrial peace 
plan. Thev are confident that the plan 
will have constructive results for Kaiser 
Steel and USW, although they con 
cede that it won't be a cure-all. ‘Vhev 
hope, more than believe, that the good 
results “‘will rub off somewhat on other 
major companies.” 

* Offshoot of Strike—The long-range 
program was set up under the Kaiser 
Stecl-USW = agreement of — October, 


tremely encouraging” 
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1959. It is a result of a verv real con- 
cern over labor-management relations 
Ihe length and intensitv of the 1959 
contract dispute rocked the basic steel 
industry and the United Steelworkers 
Both had foreseen trouble as far back as 
\ugust, 1958, more than a half-vear be 
fore the start of negotiations. Thev had 
girded for a contract battle—but not for 
is much of one as thev got into. 
When contracts were finally 
last January, both the = steel 
and the union agreed that something 
should be done to avoid more = such 
struggles. Thev realized that failure to 
do so would almost inevitably mean 
punitive and restrictive federal laws 
¢ Separate Pact—lI'wo months befor 
the industry settlement with USW, 
Kaiser Steel had broken awav from the 
major 


signed 


industn 


companies’ 
separate 


solid front to sign a 
with the union 
\mong other things, it provided for the 
establishment of 
mittees to study 


lgrecment 
continuing joint com- 


¢ Automation and work rules prob 
lems arising out of methods changes, 
including technological developments 
¢ Long-range plans for the equita 
ble sharing of economic progress among 
stockholders, Kaiser emplovees, and the 
public. 
¢ A Forward Step—Last October, USW 
Pres. David J. McDonald hailed this 
program as one of the greatest forward 
steps ever taken by a union 
lightened management. 
idgar I’, Kaiser, Kaiser Steel board 
chairman and president of Kaiser In 
dustries, said bluntly, “lhe 


and en 


necessity 


of revising the present system of ad- 
justing individual income under union 
contracts is obvious.” He added that 
it is the common duty of management 
and the union to find ways of doing 
this at times when the strains of ne- 
gotiation are not being felt. 

¢ More Committees—When the bulk 
of the steel industry settled with the 
union in January, it refused to go as far 
as Kaiser Steel had in setting up study 
committees. However, the other com- 
panies agreed to establish (1) human 
relations research committees to plan 
and oversee studies of mutual problems 
of steel management and labor, and (2) 
joint committees with a neutral chair- 
man to study work practices and to 
make non-binding recommendations by 
Nov. 30, 1960. 

So far, the Kaiser Stecl-USW _ pro- 
gram is the only one really under way. 
The other companies and the union are 
still working on the arrangements for 
their similar but more limited commit- 
tees. USW hopes that the other pro- 
grams will get off the ground within a 
few weeks, probably with a single master 
committee representing 10 or 12 top 
steel producers plus subcommittees for 
cach of the companies. 
¢ Pilot Project—In a wavy, the union 
considers the Kaiser Steel program the 
pilot project, although it recognizes that 
the committee plan almost  certainh 
will operate more smoothly—and prob 
ably more successfullv—for Kaiser. A 
newer company, Kaiser has fewer ac- 
cumulated problems and fewer work 
practices grievances than 


most other 


producers. 

When Edgar Kaiser and Dave Me- 
Donald, with their aides, worked out 
the industrial peace plan for Kaiser Steel 
and USW, thev decided to use a tn- 
partite committee, with three “public” 
or neutral members and three each from 
management and the union. 

Dr. George W. ‘Tavlor of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, then chairman 
of the President’s Taft-Hartlev board of 
inquiry in the steel dispute, was chosen 
is one of the neutrals and as chairman 
of the committce. Dr. John T. Dunlop, 
1 Harvard professor with a long record 
in labor arbitration and mediation, and 
David L. Cole, former director of the 
l’ederal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice, are the other two neutrals. 

e Seven Areas—The mecting was de- 
voted mostly to feeling a wav into the 
various areas to be studied: 

e Actual experience already accu- 
mulated with method changes, includ- 
ing technological developments. 

¢ Grievance procedures, to deter- 
mine whether revisions would further 
minimize disputes. 

¢ A possible widening of communi- 
cations between workers and manage- 
ment—perhaps ways of giving informa- 
tion to workers “comparable to that 
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for the board of directors.” The ad- 
visability and the mechanics of doing 
this are to be explored. 

e Ways that Kaiser employees— 
union members and all others—can be 
made to understand the corporation’s 
future problems and prospects. 

e The future of incentive wage sys- 
tems in the steel industry, particularly 
in the light of new technological de- 
velopments. 

e The possibility of new 
dures through which strikes 
iwoided. 

e And, perhaps the most impot 
tant of all, methods of sharing the 
benefits of among 
stockholders, workers, and the public 

with the possible equity of those who 
might be displaced by technological 
developments also to be considered. 

A subcommittee will study the first 
two points in Kaiser Steel’s Fontana 
(Calif.) mills next month. It will report 
back at the next committee meeting in 
May 
¢ Constructive—In the three-hour dis- 
cussion, these problem areas—all past or 
potential collective bargaining issues 
were approached “on a problem basis 
not on an argument basis,” Chmn. Tav- 
lor said. ““This is a verv significant new 
ipproach, and a_ badly 

Cole added that issues were taken 
up in a way, and with a rationality, 
almost impossible in ordinary bargain- 


proce- 
can be 


economic progress 


needed one.” 


ing. Edgar Kaiser agreed that the 
group found that it was able to “‘dis- 


cuss problems we would approach ver 
sensitively in bargaining and talk 
about them verv frankly.’ 

“We found the neutral members can 
Taise very pointed questions, some 
we wish thev didn’t raise,” he 
¢ Workable 
“pointed questions” are 
neutrals are included in the committec. 
What the corporation and the union 
want is something so nebulous and diff- 
that thev recognize sharp-minded 
outside are vital to thei 
Stripped of all high-flown language, 
real objective of the 
workable formula that 
ind fringe benefits to 
ratio 


sSOmc 
idded. 

Formula—Actually, — the 
the reason the 


cult 
ViIcws success. 
the 
committee is a 
will peg wages 


Kaiser's profit 


[his doesn’t mean the development 
of a profit-sharing plan; Edgar Kaiser 
savs that isn’t at all what management 
wants. It doesn’t have anything to do 
with pricing. There is, in fact, a vague- 


ness about what is to be sought. There 
ire no preconceived notions 
Both Kaiser Steel and USW repre- 


sentatives expect that the neutrals will 
be the 


ones who most likely will shape 
the new plan. If they do it in time, 
by July 1, the plan may be put into 


cffect then in place of a wage increase 
due this midvear. It could make new 


bargaining unnecessary for as long as 
nve vears. 
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Jet Surcharge Locked In 


Basic transatlantic fare raised to include old “tem- 
porary” fee in surprise move by airlines. Most lines drop 
tourist class, keep first and economy service. 


Contrary to nearly every prediction, 
the world’s airlines are raising basic 
fares on North Atlantic jet flights by 
lumping the present jet surcharges into 
them. 

Beginning May 1, international car- 
riers will include present jet surcharges 
as part of the regular fares on both first- 
class and economy flights. ‘Thus, a first- 
class jet fare between New York and 
London, $440 plus a $60. sur- 
charge, becomes $500. E.conomy flights, 
currently tied to a one-way regular fare 


how 


of $257 plus a $15 surcharge, are 
rounded off at $270 between New 
York and London. 

The decision to freeze the North 


Atlantic jet surcharges into the fares 
came out of an emergency mecting of 
the Trafic Conference of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Assn. in Paris late 
last week. The conference, which rep- 
nearly all the airlines of the 
world, also created a separate and lower 
fare structure for propeller aircraft. 
First-class propeller fare, for example, 
between New York and London re- 
mains at $440; economy-class propeller 
fares will be cut $20 from the present 


resents 


$257 one-way fare during the summer 
months to $30 during winter months. 
¢ Only Two Classes—IATA’s ‘Traffic 


Conference, which was unable to reach 
agreement on fares at its regular meet- 
ing in Honolulu last fall, also disclosed 
that its 90-odd member airlines will 
generally be selling only two classes of 
service from now on—first-class and 
“‘low-fare,”” or economy, service. Tourist 
service in most of the world has been 
dropped. 
Around the world, fares will go some- 
thing like this: 
¢ Between Europe and Asia, they 
will remain unchanged until Oct. 1, 
when first-class fares will rise. ‘Tourist 
class will be replaced by economy serv- 
ice costing 6% to 10% less than tourist. 
¢ Between Europe and Africa, 
first-class fares will rise 10%, but tourist 
fares will be dropped the same amount. 
e Over the Atlantic from Latin 
\merica, present fares will remain until 
Oct. 1, when two separate fare struc 
tures much like those on the North 
\tlantic will be applied to jet and _pro- 
peller aircraft. 
e Pacific Service—A fare structure in 
the Pacific was the only failure of the 
meeting. Airlines could not agree on a 
differential between jets and propeller 
aircraft or on seating densitv in jet ccon- 
omy flights. Theoretically, this leaves 


a so-called “open rate” situation b¢ 
ginning Apr. 1, when fare agreements 
expire. 

Under an open rate, the carriers fl 
ing the Pacific can charge what they 
wish, provide whatever degree of lux 
urv thev choose. However, they are ex 
pected to continue current fares. 

e Fare Pressures—In setting their fare 
structure, the international airlines at 
caught between two pressures 


One is passenger-carrving capacit' 
which has been outrunning demand 
ever since the war. New airlines went 
into the North Atlantic business, for 
example. Since 1945, their numbc 
has risen from half a dozen to 17—next 
month 18. Planes have gotten bigg« 
ind faster. From 1955 to 1959, th 
eve of the jets, scat-miles increased 45 
while sales of those seat-miles ad 


than 39 
pressure if 


vanced only a little more 
his would 
reduce fares, but it 


seem like a 


doesn t 


work out 
to be anv irresistible force. Foreign 
iirlines have their subsidies, and thc 
gencrally dictate the policy that far 
not be cut just in order to build up 
trafhe on the newest planes 

To buttress this apparent reversal 
f an economic force, airlines have an 
undeniable cost pressure. Most carriers 
still haven't anv experience of thei 
own with prolonged ject operations, but 
thev don’t fail to notice that lines al 
most invariably turn out to have und 
estimated the cost of integratin t 
into their fleets 
¢ The Solution—Thus, carriers ch 
resist across-the-board fare reduction 
even to firm up fares on such heavil 
traveled rout is the North Atlanti 
\t the same time, th provided f 
promotion of trafhe on propeller plane 
whose costs are known, and under « 
tain conditions on the jets in the off 
scason. 

‘rom the airlines’ point of view, on¢ 
of the more important agreement 
reached last week was a special 17-da\ 
round-trip economy excursion that will 
be sold between Oct. 1 and Mar. 31. 
Admittedly aimed at promoting mass 
trafhe in the winter off-months, the 
excursions will cost only $350 in jets 


ind $320 in propeller aircraft on round 
trips between New York and London 
A Montreal-London round trip would 
be as low as $299. 

For the passenger they are sure of 
the first-class fare, who is usually a busi- 
nessman—they are reserving the newest 
jet equipment, but at a price. 
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Pioneer V's career so far has 
been a success, but it doesn’t 
narrow the gap with Russia. 


At midweek, Pioneer V was heading 
into orbit around the sun, its radio 
signals still sounding loud and _ clear. 
Lhe successful shot of this 95-lb. alumi- 
num beachball reveals several significant 
things about rocket and missile research 
and development in the U.S. today: 

The ‘Thor-Able rocket is clearly a 
thoroughly reliable three-stage system. 
Although the particular ‘Thor-Able 
rocket used to loft Pioneer V into orbit 
had been on its pad at Cape Canaveral 
steadily since last October and fueled 
ind. defueled innumerable times, it 
functioned perfectly. 

The launching proceedings, accord- 
ing to observers, went so smoothly that 
one might have suspected it was only a 
warmup test. When the slender 90-ft. 
rocket broke loose from its clamps and 
thundered through low-hanging clouds, 
there was little enthusiastic cheering 
from the blockhouse crew—thev had as- 
sumed the rocket would work. 

The use of solar energy to power 
space communications transmitters has 
proved even more efhicient than pre- 
dicted. Pioncer V is carrving two radios. 
One is a 5-w. transmitter that will re- 
port, on command for five minutes 
every five hours for the first month of 
the satellite’s flight. ‘he other, a more 
powerful, 150-w. ultra-high frequency 
instrument will be turned on for 15 
minutes everv hour when the vehicle 
gets S-million miles or more from 
carth’s surface in carly April. 

During the first week of flight, the 
solar cells in Pioneer V's four paddle- 
wheels were recharging the smaller 
transmitters mercury batteries at a rate 


“even better than expected.” ‘This 
reinforces the view in- scientific cir- 
cles that supplving electrical power 


in manned space vehicles is now purely 
an engineering problem. 

Navigation equipment on board the 
Thor-Able performed accurately and ac- 
cording to plan. As space shots go, 
Thor-Able’s launching little 
tricky. l'rom Canaveral, in order to put 
the satellite into an orbit around the 
sun between the orbits of the earth and 
Venus, the missile men had_ to fire 
backwards and over their shoulders—on 
a path that would cause the satellite, 
after the rocket engincs burn out, to 
travel in a direction exactly opposite to 
the earth's rotation and wind up mov- 
Ing more slowly around the sun then 
the carth does. Yet. despite this addi- 
tional problem, crews were able to get 
Pioneer off and up to a burnout speed 


Was a 
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un Satellite Proves Its Mettle 





BLASTING OFF from Cape Canaveral, Pioneer V heads for an orbit around the sun. 


only 131 mph. slower than planned. 
Peak velocity attained was 24,869 mph. 
instead of his was still 
well above the minimum speed neces- 
sarv to put an object into solar orbit 
from the earth, but it means that Pio- 
neer V_ will intersection with 
Venus bv several million miles. 
¢ Sovicts Still Ahead—In three respects 
reliability, practicability of space com- 
munications cquipment, and firing ac 
curacv—Pionecr WV scored a_ bullseve, 
though. In the historv of U.S. space 
exploration, it will probably go down as 
a trail blazer. In the inescapable com- 
parison with Russian missile capabili 
ties, however, Pioneer V proves nothing 
new. 

Ihe U.S. still does not have rocket 
boosters big and powerful enough to 
compete with the Soviet Union in any 
space shooting mect. Pioneer V, despite 
its extreme sensitivity, weighs only 
94.8 Ib. Bv contrast, Russia’s Mechta, 
also in solar orbit, weighs 3,245 Ib. 


25,000 mph. 


HSS 


This gap can’t be expected to narrow 
much until late 1963 or 1964, when 
Saturn—the multi-stage rocket that de- 
pends on cight Jupiters and one Red- 
stone for its 1.5-million-lb. first-stage 
thrust—becomes operational. 
¢ Shooting Schedule—l'or the © six 
months following this latest successful 
shot, the National Acronautics & Space 
Administration has a number of other 
things planned. Pioneer V's chief as- 
signinent is to study conditions in the 
vast area of space between the earth and 
Venus. It will relay back to carth the 
results of detailed studies of solar radia- 
tion, the strength of the various mag- 
netic fields, the presence and frequency 


of micrometeorites, and the conditions 
that follow solar flares. 

Another shot between the orbit of 
the carth and Mars, using a converted 
Jupiter IRBM as a first stage, will make 
another set of radiation mcasurements 


sometime soon. Also on NASA’s 
agenda: another attempt to orbit the 
moon, several new weather and com- 


munications satellite firings, and the in- 
itial firings for the Project Mercury 
rocket booster—the rocket designed to 
put man into orbital flight within the 
next couple of vears. 
¢ Russian Plans—Sovict scientists are 
reportedly readving their own series of 
new space firings. U.S. rocketcers ex 
pect this next set to be spectacular. 
The best strategic moment for any 


PADDLE WHEELS contain solar cells to 


generate energy for pair of radios. 
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such Russian move will be early May, 
just before the East-West summit meet- 
ing. The Russians will probably at- 
tempt something that doesn’t depend, 
for headlines, on the lofting of a heavy 
payload alone. For instance, they might 
try to “soft-land” a radio transmitter on 
the moon’s surface. The best time for 
any such shot would be about Mav 15. 
Chere’s substantiation for this think- 
ing in reports that some of the latest 
Russian space rockets are designed with 
prominent vaned retro-rockets high up 
on their sides. Some such arrangement 
would be necessary for a “soft landing” 
to slow down an on-rushing nose cone 
and prevent it from smashing itself to 
pieces on the moon’s surface. 
¢ Man Into Space—As long as the Rus- 








sians have such a big jump in rocket 
power, they might attempt another im- 
pressive feat: putting a man into earth 
orbit or test-firing a rocket carrying one 
nuclear stage. British scientists who have 
visited the Soviet Union in recent 
months claim that just after Christmas 
there was a tremendous explosion at a 
Russian test site known to have been 
investigating the utilization of nuclear 
energy as a method of powering rock- 
cts. 

U.S. scientists, from what thev’ ve 
been reading in Soviet technical jour- 
nals, are inclined to believe that the 
Russians are making considerable prog- 
ress along such lines. Physical proof of 
the progress could be a powerful propa- 
ganda weapon. 


Two Biggest Say Not Guilty 


GE, Westinghouse charged with conspiring to fix 
prices of electrical equipment protest their innocence in 
criminal cases, though some codefendants plead no contest. 


General Electric Co. and Westing- 
house Electric Corp. have challenged 
the Justice Dept. to prove that they 
conspired with other electrical equip- 
ment makers to fix prices of circuit 
breakers, switchgear, and other power 


equipment. At arraignment in U.S. 
District Court in Philadelphia this 


week, the two giants of the industry 
and 15 of their emplovees pleaded not 
guilty to criminal charges brought 
against them by Justice’s Antitrust Div. 
BW—Feb.20’60,p38). 

The not guiltv pleas by GE and 
Westinghouse came as something of a 
surprise. For hours before the arraign- 
ment, the courthouse was buzzing with 
rumors that all 14 companies involved 
in the seven criminal cases would plead 
nolo contendere—not contesting the 
charges, but not admitting guilt, cither. 
[his would have forced the antitrusters 
to rely on civil suits they have filed 
against the companies to trv to prove 
guilt. 

Government attornevs have made no 
bones of the fact that they want to 
get damages for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, other federal and local agen- 
cies, and some private companies that 


have bought equipment fromthe 
electrical manufacturers. ‘lo get such 


damages, they must have some legal 
finding of guilt on the part of the equip 
ment makers. A finding of guilt based 
on a no-contest plea is insufficient fo 
the purpose; a full trial is necessary. 

¢ Other Companies—Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. and three of its emplovees, in 
volved in two of the criminal cases, 
chose the nolo contendere plea. So 
did I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. in four 
of the five cases in which it is involved 
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But I-I-E pleaded not guilty of con- 
spiracy to fix prices of large circuit 
breakers. 

A majority of the smaller companics 
followed Allis-Chalmers’ lead. But 
three other companies pleaded not 
guilty—McGraw-Edison Co., involved 
in three cases; Hubbard & Co., which 


is in two, and Southern States Equip- 
ment Corp., in one case. 

¢ Objection—W illiam L. Maher of the 
Antitrust Div. objected promptly at 
the first nolo contendere plea. Judge 
J. Cullen Ganey set Apr. 24 as the date 
to hear Maher’s arguments against ac- 
cepting such pleas. 

Judge Ganey also quickh 
down a motion by counsel for one of 
the defendants that the cases be delayed 
until two other grand juries now inves- 
tigating clectrical manufacturers finish 
their probes. ‘The investigat- 
ing entirely different phases of the elec- 
trical industry, the judge pointed out. 
¢ New England ‘Test—lhe Justice 
Dept. this week gave another demonstra- 
tion of its intent to press cases to trial 
in order to facilitate the recovery of 
triple damages from antitrust violators, 
This action came in connection with 
civil and criminal suits against 17 
panics accused of fixing prices and rig- 
ging bids on asphalt, road tar, and bi 
tuminous concrete sold to various New 
Iingland states and cities. 

In the criminal case, the companies 
have already pleaded no contest and 
been fined a total of $466,009, Usually, 
a civil suit would be dropped at. this 
juncture, but this time Justice is push- 
ing it to trial. A government victory 
could be used as e viola- 
tion by anvone who claims to have been 
damaged—and open the way to collect- 
ing triple damages in a private suit. 
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New Compacts Pep Up Car Exports 


New U.S. compacts line up on the 
docks awaiting shipment; as Detroit 
allocates more Ramblers, Falcons, Larks, 
Valiants, Corvairs, and Comets to the 
foreign market. Passenger car exports, 
which have been slipping ever since 
1955, last vear reached a postwar low 
of 116,520. Now, U.S. manufacturers 
are banking on the favorable reception 
overseas of the smaller cars—which are 
less expensive and consume less gas 
than their big brothers—to turn the 
tide. 





The car makers’ optimism is bolstered 
by the fact that several countries have 
cased quota restrictions against imports 
and rejuggled tariffs. 

The best markets for U.S. cars 
abroad last year, excluding Canada, were 
Venezuela (18,636), Mexico, Belgium, 


Luxembourg, Union of South Africa, 
Brazil, and Cuba (3,264). Oddly 


enough, in view of motorists’ howls to 
the contrary in this country, the stam- 
ina and quality of American cars are big 
selling points abroad. 
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Tie Line telephone service puts all 
your locations “under one roof” 








Tie line service is your own direct tele- you pay a flat rate instead of by the call. 
phone line between your offices and You can keep in more complete and con- 
plants. You pay a flat monthly rate in- tinuous touch with your operations—sales, 
stead of paying by the call inventories, personnel, changing situations. 


This helps cut operating costs, boost profits. 


Pick up your telephone—you’re in direct 


Get full details — FREE 


| contact over your tie line with your sales 
office, your warehouse, your factory —almost Call your Bell Telephone business office and 
as if they were “under one roof.” You call as ask about tie line service. We'll be glad to 
often as you want as long as you want; for give you full details—no obligation, of course. 


i” BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 












Jobless Rate Lowest in Years 


As percentage of total labor force, unemployment in 
February dipped to the lowest since the fall of 1957. It eases 


fears of a chronic, stubborn 


Businessmen got good news this week 
when the Labor Dept. issued its report 
on the labor force and unemployment 
for February. In that month, the figures 
show, business added 500,000 workers, 
boosting total employment to a record 
64.5-million. At the same time, unem- 
plovment declined from +4.15-million to 
3.9-million—a much better than 
sonal improvement. 

Seasonally adjusted, unemployment 
declined from 5.2% of the labor force 
in Januarv to +.8% in Februarv. 


SCd- 


Coming on the heels of the SEC- 
Commerce capital spending — survey 


(BW—Mar.12°60,p28), this is evidence 
of the broad and deep strength of the 
economy. The announced plans of 
U.S. business to raise capital spending 
14% this vear almost match the magni- 
tude of the capital spending boom of 
1956. In that vear, spending jumped 
22% in dollar volume, but prices of 
capital goods climbed 6.2%, leaving a 
real gain of less than 16%. 

The gain in employment, coupled 
with rises in Wage rates, puts morc in- 
come into consumers’ pockets to 
strengthen consumption in the months 
ahead. 
¢ What’s Normal?—Improvement on 
the job front last month, of course, 
doesn’t prove that the U.S. has licked 
its unemployment problem | nagging 
worry since the 1957-58 recession be- 
gan. But it goes a long wav toward 
denving that the unemplovment level 
the of recent 
business expansion. Some labor leaders 
had that this the 
CaSC, 

In the winter of unemplovy- 
ment—which had averaged 3.9% of the 
labor force from 1946 through 1956— 
got up to 7.5% In Mav and June, 
1959, just before the steel strike, it fell 
to +.9%, then climbed back to 6% in 
October, during the strike. 


Is Impervious to cttects 


begun arguing was 


1958, 


When the steel strike ended, the 
rate came down only to 5.2% in De- 
cember and the same in January. Labor 


leaders and their economists began to 
sav that 5° 
regarded as the new plateau. Now the 
February figure, lowest unemployment 
rate since the fall of 1957, tends to 
knock the props from under that fear. 
¢ The Jobless—To be sure, there’s still 
in important worrv, one shared by 
Labor Dept. officials all the way up to 
Secv. James P. Mitchell. Even though 
the minimum “normal” unemployment 
not so high a 


unemployment must b« 


rate prove ome were 
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5% rate. 


beginning to fear, there are disturbing 
facts within the encouraging total. ‘The 
figures suggest that persistent unem- 
plovment is developing in_ particular 
parts of the labor force. 

Che situation, Labor Dept. econo- 
mists think, goes much deeper than 
merely geographical concentration in 
the chronically depressed areas of West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New Eng- 
land. 

In everv corner of the nation, the 
new unemployment is striking hardest 
at four groups: the unskilled, the Negro, 
the young worker, and, increasingly, the 
older worker. 

For the first three groups, government 
statisticians attribute the © situation 
mainly to the increasing development 
of technology and the demand _ for 
higher-skilled workers. 

Take a look at these two figures: For 
professional and technical workers, un- 
emplovment is virtually nonexistent 
only 1.6% in February. But for the 
laborers—the unskilled—the rate was 
14.7%. or one out of everv seven. 
¢ Prolonged Idleness—In this unskilled 
group are the major share of the voung 
and the Negro. Once a member of this 
group becomes unemploved, he tends 
to stav idle for long periods. ‘The Labor 
Dept. reports that almost 1-million peo 
ple in February had been unemploved 
for 15 weeks or more, despite the fact 
that the business upturn began some 
22 months previously. 

The situation among semi-skilled 
workers was a little better, but still far 
from a source of complacency. Unem- 
ployment among them averaged from 
slightly less than 7% to 7.5% 

The prospects for the unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers could grow 
more difficult in the next decade, as the 
big postwar baby crop reaches working 
age. The percentage of older workers 
will increase sharply, while the percent 
age of workers in the prime middle ag: 
groups will decline. 
¢ Cabinet Talks—The labor force out- 
look has been the subject of several 
Cabinet-level discussions in the past 
month. Mitchell told the group that 
emploving and training these workers 
is the single greatest labor problem fac- 
ing the country in the next 10 vears. 

The problem does not lend _ itself 
casily to such traditional approaches as 
vast public works or depressed-arca pro 
grams. The problem, government off- 
cials argue, is both too specific and too 
widespread for either to help greatly. 


even 


The Labor Dept. 1s making some 
strides by sponsoring retraining pro- 
grams for construction workers and a 
few other groups. But Mitchell told 
the Cabinet that the matter will have 
to be handled mainly by business. 

The problem as he sees it is twofold: 

e Ending discrimination 
Negro and older workers. 


against 


e Upgrading the education and 
training of voung workers as well as 


retraining the older ones. 

¢ Complexities—Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
the Labor Dept.’s manpower chief, 
dismisses anv simple explanation such 
as technological unemployment as the 
only reason for the present situation. 

W olfbein argues that as long as there 
is demand for a product, there will be 
a demand for workers in that industrv, 
no matter how highlv automated it be- 
comes. He notes that employment in 
the auto industrv in Februarv, 1960, is 
now back to the high levels of Febru 
arv, 1957. 

However, he notes that it has taken 
three vears to get back to this level 
another indication that it is taking 
longer to re-emplov workers who have 
been out of a job. 
¢ Breakdown—The Labor Dept. in 
Mav will issue another study character- 
izing “Who Are the Unemploved?” 
But the Department alreadv has 
lated manv of the leading characteristics 
of today’s jobless workers. 

lor the voung workers up to age 24, 
the unemplovment rate is twice as high 


1SO- 


as for those workers age 25 and above. 
lor the single male worker (compris- 
ing mainly the voung), the unemploy- 
ment rate is 12.7%, which is more than 


three times as great as for married men. 


Manufacturing emplovment of 16.5- 
million in Februarv is still half a million 
below three vears ago, though hiring is 
expected to pick up this spring 
e¢ At the Top—Professional, technical, 


and managerial help have virtually no 
unemployment, ranging from less than 


1 of 1% to 1.6' Clerical and sales 
help hovers around 4° with services 
at 5. , 

lor Negro workers, the unemploy: 
ment rate is slightly more than 11‘ 
or one in nine, compared with less than 


half that for whites 
¢ Growth Ahead—But | Dept. 
manpowcr spccialists stress that, despite 
job problems that are likely to hit cer- 
tain groups in the vear 


ibor 


thead, general 


employment prospects in the decade 
ahead are good. Last month’s 
power report forecasts that the work 
force will grow to 85-million in 1970. 

More immediately, the February data 
have spread cheer. While Labor Dept. 
economists caution against placing too 


Man- 


heavy emphasis on only one month's 
showing, they expect an even stronger 
pickup on the job front with the coming 


of spring. 
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“Molded Horsepower’ to fit your equipment 


...N0 longer must you “make something do!” 


Just as a famous artist molds each illustration to his need... 
SO, too, can you now have an electric motor exactly tailored to 
the needs of your equipment. Not just another motor that can 
be “made to fit” but a complete power package with all desired 
electrical and mechanical characteristics built right in. 

Reuland “Molded Horsepower” is a natural outgrowth of the 
famous “Xpandable” design idea originated by Reuland many 
years ago. Through this technique, motors, brakes, fluid 
couplings, gear reducers and similar devices are available in 
an almost unlimited number of combinations... all standard 


MODERN POWER FOR MODERN-DAY PRODUCTS 
... allin lightweight, cool-running aluminum frames! 


REULAND MOTORS 





units assembled within a single frame and tailored to your 
specific application. 

Only Reuland offers such a wide background of experience in 
tailored power packages. No wonder Reuland is also the 
“number one” supplier to many of the top original equipment 
manufacturers in America! 


Our new 8-page 
catalog, No. GS8-30-0, 
will come in handy. 
Sent complete with 
prices and engineering 
drawings on request. 





REULAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WESTERN DIVISION: Alhambra, Calif. 
EASTERN DIVISION: Howell, Mich. 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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From the computer industry's most 
experienced engineers comes a concept 
which can save your company millions 
of dollars in computer cost and manpower 


! The New Satellite Computer System 





THE SATELLITE COMPUTER SYSTEM is a 
new and ultra-powerful computing concept 
which permits you to operate data processing 


of the large-scale 1604. The 1604 has such 
large capabilities and great speeds that it 
can accept data from several such centers 

















centers with maximum efficiency and while simultaneously processing vast 


economy. The system employs the two most amounts of other data. 


versatile all-transistorized computers in use 


Therefore, the small data processing center 

today: Control Data’s large-scale 1604 we 4 : 
e operating within the framework of the larger 
Computer and the desk size 160 Computer. cep 

é ; ‘ j center by utilizing the 1604 Computer, can 
In the Satellite Computer System, the desk é ; 
; ; : realize a new magnitude of data processing 
size 160’s are used in small, independently - 

? . and computing power. 

operated data processing centers that have 
direct access to the large-scale 1604 The Satellite Computer System provides the 
Computer. flexibility to process every type of problem 
For example, your company’s accounting efficiently and economically—from the very 
department, engineering departments, and largest scientific and business data processing 
Statistical departments can each operate a problems to small scale calculations and 
160 in its own center and direct its own routine data processing activities. The 
data processing activities. In addition, each system can be installed in its entirety, or 


center has direct access at any time to the built up computer by computer according 


tremendous speeds and computing capacity to your needs. 


YOUR TECHNICAL STAFF WILL WANT TO KNOW that the Satellite Computer System provides 
for the direct transfer of data between the 1604 and the 160 without hooking up “black 
boxes.” At any time, the 160 can interrupt the 1604 and transmit data to the large com- 
puter at the rate of 160,000 characters per second; data can be transmitted from the 1604 
to the 160 at the same rate. 

Data can also be transferred from the 1604 to a magnetic tape unit which is directly 
available to the 160 (or vice versa). The 160 can accept this data from the same tape 
reel on the same tape drive used to transmit data to and from the 1604, thus eliminating 
the necessity of changing tape reels between computers. 


YOUR PROGRAMMING STAFF WILL WANT TO KNOW that the all-transistorized 1604 holds 
up to 65,500 instructions in its magnetic core memory of 32,768 words. It also has a 48-bit 
word length and performs an addition in 1.2 millionths of a second. 

The 160’s are fast and versatile desk size computers—all-transistorized with magnetic core 
memories. The 160’s execute 60,000 instructions in one second, perform additions in 12.8 
millionths of a second. 

In the system both the 1604 and the 160 process data on-line to standard peripheral 


devices: punched card units, line printers, paper tape units, and magnetic tape units. 
For complete information, write or call: 


’ CONTROL DATA CORPORATION 


501 PARK AVE. « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. ¢ FEderal 9-0411 











In Business 


ICC Hears Railroads’ Case for Buying 
Barge Line; Long Battle Expected 


l'wo railroads this week fired the first salvo in their 
expected bitter battle for the right to buy an inland 
waterway barge line. In hearings before an Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner, the Illinois Central 
and the Southern Pacific completed presenting their 
case for buving the John I. Hay Co. barge line. 

The roads said their only goal was to diversify their 
transportation interests—“a sound practice in our econ- 
emy.” Both said that if ICC approved the deal they 
would establish coordinated rail-water service on a joint 
rate basis where this was desirable. ‘The Hay line 
operates as a common carrier along 2,500 miles of routes 
on the Mississippi River system and the Gulf intracoastal 
waterway, nearly all of them competitive with the two 
roads. 

Inland waterway operators and many trucking lines will 
state their case later to the ICC. They claim the railroads 
seck to buy up some independent barge operators and 
then drive the rest out of business by rate cutting. 

A final ruling by the ICC is not expected before a 
year or two. After that, the case is expected to drag to 
a final decision in the courts. 


Plans to merge three upper Midwest railroads—the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (Soo line), the 
Wisconsin Central, and the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic—will be submitted for stockholder approval on 
May 17. An O.K. seems certain since the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. has stock control of all three. 

Ihe consolidated road, to be called the Soo Line 
RR Co., would have assets of about $220,534,000, and 
would operate 4,800 miles of line in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Upper Michigan, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
ind Montana. 

Ihe three roads say the merger would save at least 
$1,260,000 a year before federal income taxes, plus a 
nonrecurring saving of about $375,000, against consoll- 
dation costs of $182,000. 


Volkswagen Shares Move Closer 


To Public Sale to Investors at $60 


Public sale of shares in Volkswagen—the world’s fourth 
largest auto maker—cleared its big hurdle this week when 
the lower house of the West German Parliament 
approved a measure to put the stock on the market at 
ibout $60 a share. The upper house is expected soon 
to rubber-stamp the compromise bill (BW —Dec.5'59, 
p102 , 

Under the bill, the federal and state governments will 
keep 40% —or 3.2-million—of the 8-million outstanding 
shares. The other 4.8-million shares will be doled out 
to the public—no more than four shares to a customer. 


38 





I’. H. Bruner of Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc., 
specialists in foreign stocks, predicts the opening $60 
price will jump to a premium. 

Volkswagen's physical assets, valued at some $380 
million, will go to a new foundation for scientific and 
cultural education. Proceeds from sale of the 4.S-million 
shares will also go to the foundation, which can lend 
money to the West German government at 4% interest. 


Public Power Group Enters Race 


For FPC Permission for Huge Dam 


Thirteen Washington state public utility districts— 
grouped as the Washington Public Power Supply Svys- 
tem—this week asked the Federal Power Commission 
for a license to build a huge hydroelectric dam at the 
Nez Perce site on the Idaho-Oregon border, just below 
the junction of the Salmon and Snake rivers. 

The application was filed just six days before FPC was 
to start hearings on the Mountain Sheep high dam, pro- 
posed by Pacific Northwest Power Co. on the Snake, 
just before it joins the Salmon and three miles from the 
Nez Perce site. PNP is made up of four equal partners— 
Washington Water Power Co., Montana Power, Pacific 
Power & Light, and Portland General Electric. 

Since FPC approval of either site would effectively 
kill the other, the agency is expected to consolidate hear- 
ings on the two, sometime later. 

he PUD’s Nez Perce proposal would cost $276.5- 
million—exclusive of migratory fish facilities—generate 
2.4-million kw., and create a 29,600-acre lake. Its chief 
advantage is that it would back up the waters of three 
rivers, the Salmon, Snake, and Imnaha; its chief disadvan- 
tage is that it would block the heavy migratory fish runs 
in the Salmon River. ‘The private utilities had picked 
their Mountain Sheep site precisely to avoid blocking 
the runs. 

a a ze 


Steelmakers Talk Price Increases, 


But Cut the Price for Conduit 


While two steelmakers beat the price increase drum 
this week, one of them and other conduit makers met 
a 3% price cut—and the first blast furnace shutdown for 
lack of orders hove into view. 

Respectively, Armco Chairman Ralph 
Wheeling Steel said the steel settlement is 
sure” to boost steel prices “eventually.” ‘The trade 
doubted any connection between those statements and 
the fact that they came in the same week that the con- 
duit trade, led by Youngstown Sheet & Tube, finally 
matched a cut aluminum made months ago. But the 
trade speculated furiously whether U. S. Stecl, which 
sells raw pipe to conduit makers, would cut that price. 
At midweck, raw conduit prices were firm, but the cut 
on finished conduit was applied retroactively by Armco. 

Ihere’s no evidence of change in USS anti-price 
increase thinking. But it could force price leadership 
on lesser producers as it did in 195S8—when it was Gray 
who accepted that challenge 


Grav and 
“almost 
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FROM ROUGH CONSTRUCTION SITE TO UNPAVED YARD STORAGE AREAS, husky 
international® industrial tractors are cutting costs for all industries. With readily attached 
equipment you can lift 2142 feet up, dig 13% feet down...'’doze and haul, load and mow. 
Specify any of six sizes to match your exact needs...backed by the nation’s largest network 
of experienced dealers for simplified purchasing and timesaving service. For your dealer's 
name and Catalog write International Harvester Co., P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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SHATTER A PRECEDENT in the engineering of machine parts like this automotive oil-pump gear. 
It outwears metal gears nearly three to one. It costs 60% less to make. It’s made of a Durez plastic 
reinforced with glass. UNLOCK THE RICHES IN RUBBER Combine rubber’s elastic- 
ity with phenolic resin’s hardness—and you can get a long-wearing shoe-sole material, or an adhesive 
that seals the metal skin of a jet plane with a giant grip. LET AN IDEA TAKE SHAPE 
in strong, safe, lightweight plastic. Example: luggage pods in the new jet airliners—made of fiberglass and 
Hetron,® the rugged structural plastic that’s safer because of its flame-retardant properties. Jf you want 
a fresh outlook on product design and development, come to Durez for materials that let you dream a little. 
To get a brochure showing how Durez plastics can help you, write us. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION Chg 


CHE MIC 
HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 4003 WALCK RD, NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. ape 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


The legislative battle about bond interest rates takes a new turn, an 
unfavorable one from the viewpoint of the Administration. It appears now 
that the issue may be settled outside Congress, by the money market, with 
a defeat for Pres. Eisenhower and Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson. 


Bond prices are rising, interest rates are falling. The future is iffy, 
but two possibilities emerge. If the present trend continues, Treasury 
shortly will be able to finance long-term issues under the 44% ceiling 
that the Administration wants raised or removed. If the trend holds, the 
legislative fight for all practical considerations will be over—the Admin- 
istration’s last chance of Congressional victory will have evaporated. 


At the least, considerable delay is in prospect. Opponents of the 
Administration, stalling for time, have won a victory in the House—where 
the first action would have to occur. The Democratic leadership, which 
once put the interest bill on a priority list for early debate, yielded to 
vigorous protests and deleted it. 


This tactical coup was engineered by the Democratic Study Group, a 
loose-knit organization of so-called liberals from Northern, Eastern, and 
Western constituencies. They are being abetted by Senate opponents of 
the bill who hope that, if the measure is to pass the House, it will be late 
in the session. That would give the Senate foes a chance to talk the bill to 
death. Time is becoming daily a more precious commodity for this 
Congress, which must adjourn in early July due to Presidential nominating 
conventions. 


The Administration is picking up some outside help in its fight, which 
it is not even considering surrendering at this point. The National Assn. 
of Home Builders, among the harshest past critics of Administration mone- 
tary and fiscal policy, this week advised its members to pressure Congress 
in behalf of the bill. Regardless of a current easing of money, the asso- 
ciation reasons that unless the Administration can go outside the short- 
term money market to refinance some $80-billion of securities this year, 
mortgage financing will become extremely difficult in the future. 


A new postal rate increase may be coming, after all. Capitol Hill 
insiders say Eisenhower’s request for a rate rise, greeted at first with 
hostility, now enjoys considerable Congressional sympathy. 


Here’s why the change: The potent postal workers’ lobby is turning 
on the heat for a wage rise, something on the order of $250-million a year. 
If Congress gives in on that, odds will favor also the passage of the Pres- 
ident’s proposed postal rate increase of $500-million or, at least, enough 
of it to offset the higher wage costs. (Higher pay for postal workers would 
lead inevitably to a general government pay increase, which would have to 
be financed from Treasury’s general revenues.) 


Major appropriation bills are just beginning to move in Congress. The 
showdown on the really big issues—how much to cut foreign aid, how 
much to increase defense and space exploration—is still weeks distant. 


The results so far have given rise to a half-humorous crack making the 
rounds in Washington: Democrats in Congress don’t care very much about 
having the bureaucracy get bigger under a Republican Administration. 


The House has passed three routine money bills, containing fiscal 1961 
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funds for Treasury and Post Office Depts., the Interior Dept., and the 
Commerce Dept. The Administration asked $4.9-billion; the House voted 
$4.8-billion. Most of the $100-million reduction stems from House refusal 
to approve new jobs. In the four departments and their satellite agencies, 
the Administration had budgeted 27,803 new federal jobs. The House 
allowed 16,962, of which 14,400 would be in the postal service. 


The new boss of the Federal Communications Commission faces a hard 
job. Frederick W. Ford, moving up to replace John C. Doerfer, inherits the 
chairmanship of an agency whose reputation, prestige, and morale are low. 


Look for some new harder policies at FCC under new chairman Ford, 
a one-time Justice Dept. colleague of Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers. The 
Attorney General, one of FCC’s strong critics in the past, help to get Ford 
appointed to the commission as a member three years ago and is mainly 
responsible now for his elevation to the chairmanship. 


The “Doerfer incident” embarrasses the Republicans. But they hope 
that prompt action at the White House in obtaining his resignation took out 
most of the political sting. 


Democrats think it’s an election year windfall for them. The Doerfer 
case revives memories of similar prior episodes—the departure of such 
men as Sherman Adams, Harold Talbott, and Richard Mack from the 
Eisenhower Administration under unhappy circumstances. Moreover, Demo- 
crats now are arguing that White House pressure for Doerfer’s resignation 


was tardy. They make the point that House investigators raised public 
questions as early as two years ago about the propriety of Doerfer’s social 
relationship with industry leaders, including specifically George B. Storer, 
his host on the recent yacht trip that led to his downfall. 


Look for a new Eisenhower radio-TV speech on our defense strength. 
The Administration is in the process of declassifying some hitherto secret 
data for the President’s use in what probably will be the most painstaking 
answer yet to Democratic charges that we are running “second best.” 


Republican political tacticians are telling the White House that public 
concern is deep-rooted and that it is going to take more than soothing asser- 
tions from Eisenhower to allay it. 


Presidential campaign notes: 


Eisenhower’s further endorsement of Vice-Pres. Nixon—first in remarks 
intended to be off-the-record at the Gridiron Club dinner here and later in 
the week at his news conference in public—overshadowed another important 
GOP development. This was Sen. Barry Goldwater’s move publicly to prod 
Nixon into a more aggressive campaign role prior to the Chicago convention. 
Politicians go through the rite of denying faith in public opinion polls. But 
a lot of Republicans hereabouts are growing nervous about recent samplings 
that show Nixon’s public popularity slipping somewhat. 


Democratic National Chmn. Paul M. Butler is in trouble again. This 
would hardly be news except that this time he infuriated important liberal 
Democratic elements by giving a supposedly anonymous interview, in which 
his identity was scarcely concealed, that amounts to endorsement of Sen. 
John F. Kennedy for the party’s Presidential nomination. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar, 19, 1960 issue—Business Week, 330 W. t2nd St., New York, N. Y, 
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AN APPROACH 


TO GOOD 


BUSINESS... 


True executive mobility — a funda- 
mental of good business — is achieved 
with Lockheed’s 550 mph_ JetStar. 
Equipped with Collins Electronics, the 
JetStar combines the safety and de- 
pendability of a scheduled airline with 
the flexibility and convenience of a 
privately owned airplane. 

The pressurized cabin provides con- 
ference room quiet, and is available in 
either executive or transport interiors 
for adaptation to any business need. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY) e 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MN Af. 
( G17 wh 


JetStar passengers arrive fresh and 
ready for business, no matter how 
long the flight. The JetStar’s short 
field capability allows landings at even 
the smaller city airports, greatly in- 
creasing the utility of the airplane. 


All-weather flying, at altitudes up to 
45,000 feet, lets management. . . not 
the weatherman .. . control the flight 
schedule. Smooth, safe flight over the 
weather and right down to the runway 
is assured by Collins Electronics. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Collins light, compact communication, 
navigation, instrumentation and radar 
transponder systems are the natural 
choice for the high performance Jet- 
Star. Additional bonuses of mainte- 
nance ease and fast installation are 
delivered by Collins Electronics. : 

A Collins-equipped JetStar approaches 
the ultimate in a management tool that 
allows jet-age decision makers to make 
an approach to good business anytime 

. anywhere in the world. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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YOU LIVE WITH AVISCO FIBERS AND FILMS 


Today, many of the finer things around the home are created with Avisco fibers or films. 
Lovely draperies and upholstery materials are Avisco rayon. Fluffy warm blankets ? Avisco 
rayon again. Lush carpet is loomed from a new and special Avisco smooth carpet rayon. Dinner is 
served on an amazing new non-woven table cloth of Avisco rayon origin. Many products you enjoy 
at home reach you fresh in Avisco cellophane—from breakfast buns to cigarettes. Even the lamp 
shade is protected with cellophane. Yes, in the home or in the plant, American Viscose chemistry is 
always trying something new and people of the same view are always trying us. Will you be next ? 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
lvania « New ented 7, New York 
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nobody likes you like Chevrolet 


(and how this superlative ’60 shows it!) 


Nowhere will you find another car that caters to your driving wants like this one. That's because nobody else 


has gone to such lengths to find out what you want, and to give it to you. Eighteen sizzlin’ new models for ’60— 





every one designed for a particular set of requirements. Once you've picked out your favorite, give it a good 


leisurely going over and notice all the extra ways Chevy tries to please you (without once forgetting your budget): 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% smaller transmission tunnel. Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy’s famed ever-faithful dependability). 


Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of newly 
5: ; ; designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting ; ; * 

ip to 10% more miles on a gallon). Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 

(specially designed for long lining wear). 


Cherrolet Division of General Motors, | CHEVROL ET 


in all—to satisfy the most finicky driver). Detroit 2, Michigan 


Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations 
4 + 


there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a Chevrolet. This is the Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 








See The Dinah Shore Chevy Show Sunday, NBC-TV— The Pat Boone Chevy Showroom weekly, ABC -TV 
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In Marketing 


Knoxville Merchants Hail Promenade 


As Reviving Weary Old Downtown 


Knoxville (Tenn.) merchants and townspeople alike 
are glowing over their new downtown promenade (pic- 
ture, bottom) as a solution to growing suburban competi- 
tion and eradication of a civic evesore. (picture, top) 

Starting with the idea of more downtown shopping 
space, civic leaders, headed by Hugh W. Sanford, Jr., 
decided on the unusual project. A big aluminum screen 
hides the backs of the downtown Gay Street stores with 
their unsightly fire-escapes. Jutting out from that atop a 
back alley is the promenade, with back entrances and 
display windows cutting into the stores themselves. Lead 
ing up to the promenade—fixed up like a shopping 
center pathway, incléding shrubs, flowers, and benches— 
is a moving sidewall that starts at a large new parking 
lot. Financed by =» Reseian total cost was $750,000. 


* 


Importers of Swiss Watches Sign 


Consent Decree in Antitrust Case 
The Justice Dept. last week announced it has signa- 
tures on consent decrees from 11 U.S. importers of Swiss 


watches, the advertising firm of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


@ P. 48—Antenna maker grows by balancing 
production and distribution skills. 


@ P. 59—Shifting distribution systems at Pratt 
& Whitney 








and the American Watch Assn., an importers trade 
group. 

The decrees, entered in a New York federal court, close 
out the importer phase of a 1954 Justice Dept. suit, 
which charged Swiss and American watch manufacturers 
and the importers with an illegal conspiracy to limit 
manufacture, importation, and distribution of jeweled 
watches and parts. 

Though the suit already is over five years old, the gov- 
ernment says it still intends to bring the major targets— 
the watch manufacturers—to trial. The remaining de- 
fendants include five Swiss companies, the Watchmakers 
of Switzerland Information Center, Inc., Bulova Watch 
Co., Benrus Watch Co., Gruen Watch Co., and Lon- 
gines-Wittnaucr Watch Co. 

The importers who signed consent decrees agreed to 
injunctions against agreements with manufacturers de- 
signed to limit manufacture of watches in the U.S. or 
te eliminate U.S. exports or imports. ‘They also agreed 
not to refuse to sell to customers who do not follow their 
pricing policies, except where fair trade laws permit re- 
sale price fixing; and agreed not to sign contracts that: 

¢ Prevent them from manufacturing or handling 
noncompetitive products. 

¢ Require the supplier to prevent the import of its 
watches into the U.S. from other countries. 


Umbrella-Headlight, Spyglass-Flask 


Among Winners of Versatility Prizes 


Name practically any whim you can think of. Some- 
one, somewhere, is certain to have a matching product 
for it. 

Consider these items, picked from a list of 38—some 
admittedly more humdrum—which have won for their 
designers and makers the 1960 Hess Bros. Versatility in 
Design & Use Contest. Awards by the Allentown (Pa.) 
department store will be made for such items as: 

Fantasea: a swimsuit that becomes a cocktail dress. 
Just add the matching silk skirt. By Catalina. 

Safety-Lite Umbrella: umbrella with a light on top, 
to keep off the rain, tell you where you are on dark nights. 
By G&S Umbrella Co. 

Tie clasp and cuff link set: Secondarily, they serve as 
thermometer and slide rule. By Dan Newman Co. 

Bar-Nocular: Looks like a binocular, is a monocular. 
‘The other side is a liquor flask. By Scope Instrument. 

Sunglasses with built-in transistor radio: for office, 
sports, or for tuning out your wife or boring lectures 
and conversations, the release suggests. By R. G. 
Burton Co. 

The 38 award recipients where chosen from 8,000 
entries. All the products are in production. 
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HARRY RESNICK, president, Channel Master Corp., rose from a Catskill bean farm to the top of the television antenna pole. 


AntennaMakerGamblesonGrowth 








“Hi-fi components sell mostly through hobby outlets. 


We want to build up distributor 


sales to mass dealers. Why shouldn't people in small towns be able to buy them?” 
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“Channel Master doesn’t follow th 
pack. We sit back and watch the oth« 
fellow’s mistakes. Then we do it diff 
ently.” 

So Harry Resnick, president, sum 
one of the basic ingredients that h 
put Channel Master Corp. out front 
the relatively small world of televisio1 
intennas. He adds the second basic 1 
gredient: “I’m always looking for 
edge. I have to have an edge befor 
I'll go into something new.” 

It may be an edge in product or p1 
duction facilities. But it’s just as likel 
to be a distribution edge. In effect 
Channel Master climbed to the top 
from scratch—largely by dint of bearing 
down on the marketing concept, long 
before the term worked its way int 
every day marketing speech 
¢ Big Gamble—The combination 
venturesomeness (“Harry is a born gam- 
bler,” his associates say) and shrewd in- 
sistence on an edge has transformed th 
quiet Catskill town of  Ellenvill 
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N. Y., into a hum of industrial activity. 
The company started 13 vears ago 
with nothing but a unique product—an 
intenna that unfolded like an umbrella 
1 little money, and an old barn. In 
calendar 1959, it had sales of over $33- 
million, up from $19-million in 1958 
(hscal year sales were slightly less). 
Even the competition admits it’s No. ] 
in dollar volume, at least—in antenna 
sales. From its plant of some 325,000 
sq. ft.—still growing—it does a_ sizable 
business making aluminum billet and 
tubing, steel masting, and allied prod- 
ucts. It uses some of its aluminum and 
stecl in its antennas. Some of the 
aluminum goes into play gyms that it 
makes. The bulk, though, it sells. 
* Into the Fire—Some 18 months ago 
it jumped into one of the hottest, most 
controversial of lines, thereby compet- 
ing with the giants in the electronic 
field. It began importing Japanese tran- 
sistor radios, believes it is the No. 1 
distributor of these imports in the sizes 
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it sells (five-transistor to eight-transistor 
radios). About a vear ago, it took on 
distribution of hi-fi components. A 
couple of months ago, it added elec- 
trical metallic tubing for construction. 

It shows no sign whatever of stop- 
ping. Six months from now it will be 
selling a ‘I'V cathode ray—or picture— 
tube of its own make in limited mar- 
kets. Other products lurk around the 
corner. It reckons 1960 sales will run 
perhaps $38-million. 
¢ Family Brains—In its folding an- 
tenna, the invention of Jo Resnick, 
Harry’s younger brother, the company 
had a product edge right at the start. 
Resnick, fresh out of electronics work 
during World War II, concocted the 
device when he went into the antenna 
business in his home town of Ellen- 
ville because he got tired of manipulat- 
ing a lot of loose rods on a rooftop. He 
got a patent on it (which the company 
has since had to release). 

The oldest brother, Louis, put his 


“This transistor radio—made in Japan—is the baby that sold 250,000 
in the first year—at $49.50.” 


“Our most expensive antenna is our best seller, in units, at $54.95 
retail. It does nothing but make money for us.” 


“—But Hedges Its Bet 












“You hear what that machine says? It says, 
‘Another penny for Harry, another penny 
for Harry.’ ” 
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in the Southeast Coastal 6! 


Want a river front site close to a major port? Then 
vestigate this 1,500-acre plant site just nine miles no 
| of Savannah, Georgia. 





This Savannah River Tract 


in- 
rth 


This tract has a 5,000-foot frontage on the Savannah 
River; 9-foot channel provides ready access to Savan- 


II nah’s port facilities. Site is also serviced by an Atlantic 


Coast Line mainline track and Georgia Highway 





reational and educational facilities. 


These and many more advantages make this river 
front site well worth your investigation. Write, 
wire, or phone Coast Line’s industrial de- 
velopment specialists for details. All in- 
quiries held confidential; no obliga- 
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tion, of course. 











++-serving the Southeast Coastal 6 


‘ ROAD Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Marketing 


Direct inquiries to: 
j t R. P. JOBB 
Assistant Vice-President 
Department J-30 
= 


21. 


Ample power and natural gas available. Good labor 
supply—easily and quickly trained. Cooperative gov- 
ernment; mild climate; excellent living conditions, rec- 
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money into the business. A few years 
later, Harry, then barely in his 30s, 
added his earnings from growing beans 
in the fields where the plant now 
stands. The three brothers own the 
company, which represents an invest- 
ment of $4-million to $5-million, in- 
cluding 500 acres of land. Harry took 
over management in the early 1950s 
¢ Testing Lab—To keep its product 
edge, right at the start the group hired 
an engineer, Harry Greenberg, and set 
up a testing laboratory—a move almost 
unheard of in its business at that time. 
Though Channel Master came late int¢ 
the antenna field, the whole industry 
still had a lot to learn about capturing 
a picture out of the air. Innovation was 
largely a matter of copying, and, on oc- 
casion, Channel Master has copied with 
the best of them. Resnick explains: 
“With our equipment, we know ex- 
actly what our own antennas can do, 
and we know what our competitors’ an- 
tennas can do. Sometimes they had 
something good but didn’t know what 
it was. We knew.” 

Keeping a product edge explains, too, 
why as the company grew it put its 
money into its own manufacturing 
facilities. ““We have the finest alum 
inum tubing mill in the country,” 
Harry brags. 
¢ Distribution Setup—But from the 
first, the company had a firm eye on 
achieving a distribution edge as well. 
By the time it got into the business, 
some 200 concerns had rushed pell mell 
into the booming antenna field. Be- 
cause they were small, they had firmly 
established the relatively inexpensive 
distribution pattern of selling through 
manufacturers’ representatives. They 
couldn’t afford their own sales force. 

Channel Master elected to set up its 
own selling organization. It further 
broke with tradition by selling exclu 
sively—or semi-exclusively—to one dis- 
tributor in a market. 

Two reasons dictated this choice. 
The average manufacturers’ rep was 
not equipped technically to sell a mys- 
terious product. Channel Master picked 
its sales crew fussily. Applicants had to 
take an [. QO. test, “and you'd be sur- 
prised at who couldn’t pass them,” says 
Harold Harris, vice-president. The sec- 
ond factor was the company’s aim to 
buy brand loyalty. “Consumers bought 
TV sets. The antenna was just some 
thing that went with it,” Harris ex 
plains. Loyalty had to start with dis 
tributors. 

By now, “we have a better distribu- 
tion setup than most of the majors,” 
savs Resnick. It has a sales force of ovet 
20 highly trained men, who are in real- 
ity district managers, selling to som¢ 
200 distributor organizations. 
¢ Advertising—Much the same _ think- 
ing led the company into its own adver- 
tising. “It’s a tough product to under 
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Dann Goodson, Manager Motor-Driven Compressor Sales, 


NEW 

@ COOPER-BESSEMER 

DMR:2 TWO-STAGE 

AIR COMPRESSOR 
WITH 

 ENTRONIC CONTRO. 


(00 10 250 wp 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, explains... 


How Cooper-Bessemer’s new, compact Air Compressors 
simplify installation and reduce costs 


The DMR compressor shown here is one model of a new line 
of compact, 720 rpm machines, unmatched in reliability. With 
these units, Cooper-Bessemer introduces a new standard of in- 
stallation economy. So highly compact, the DMR compressors 
are readily installed in existing space, avoiding the need for 
additional housing facilities. They can be located at strategic 
points throughout the plant to supplement existing air line 
services without additional feeders to help supply your produc- 
tion needs at minimum cost. 

The new DMR units come completely equipped with integral 
motor-drive and intercooler...ready for operation. Their 
control can also be integrally mounted as shown. They are 
available for two-stage applications in the range of 500 to 2000 
cfm and discharge pressures of 80 to 125 psi... also for single- 
Stage and three-stage operation. 

The introduction of this new line of air compressors, plus 
the portable tool facilities of our new subsidiary, The Rotor 
Tool Company, enable Cooper-Bessemer to give you full-scope 
service for your industrial air power needs. Call the nearby 


Cooper-Bessemer office or air compressor agent for Bulletin 
No. 94 on the new DMR line. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City * New York « Washington « Gloucester 
Pittsburgh « Chicago « Minneapolis « St. Louis * Kansas City « Tulsa * New Orleans 
Shreveport *« Houston + Greggton + Dallas * Odessa *« Pampa « Casper « Seattle 
San Francisco « Los Angeles 
SUBSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd.... Edmonton + Calgary 
Toronto « Halifax + Stratford 


C-B Southern, Inc. ... Houston 


Cooper-Bessemer International Corporation... New York « Caracas + Anaco 
Cooper-Bessemer,S.A. ... Chur, Switzerland * The Hague, Netherlands * Mexico City 
The Rotor Tool Company... Cleveland 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 
COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINE, TURBINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 






















Model 15-F 
Secretarial Chair 


$2995 


($31.95 in Zone 2)* 


Comfort at every turn 


@ Happy is the secretary who works in the comfort of this popular 


Cosco secretarial chair! Just four simple adjustments, made with- 


out tools in less than two minutes, mold it to her individual pro- 


portions. Foam-rubber cushioned saddle-shaped seat. Adjustable 


backrest that curves two ways. All-steel construction, one-piece 


drawn base and rugged upholstery guarantee long service. Trim, 


compatible styling enhances modern office settings. Wide selection 


of decorator fabrics and finishes. A value buy, too, for large instal- 


lations. (Model 15-S available with spring-action backrest.) Dis- 


cover how this and other Cosco chairs can help your office per- 


sonnel feel better and work better. Phone your Cosco dealer now! 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC., Dept. BW-36, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 






A—Model 18-TA Executive 
Chair, $49.95 ($52.45)* 


B—Model 18-T Jr. Executive 
Chair, $44.95 ($47.45)* 


C—Model 23-L General Chair, 
$15.95 ($17.95)* 


D—Comparable values in set- 
tees, sofas, chairs, tables. 


*( Zone 2: Texas and 11 western states) 


52 Varketing 


J Find your Cosco dealer under Office Furniture in yellow pages of phone book. 


SUSCO 


OFFICE-FASHIONED SEATING 








stand in promotion,” says Daniel 
Roher, who has headed the department 
since 1951. “Besides, we are 85 miles 
from New York. We don’t want to wait 
around a week when we could do the 
job in a couple of days.” ‘The company 
does its art work, copy, and printing for 
all promotion except national advertis- 
ing. A few vears ago, it ventured into 
co-op advertising, another first, it claims. 
In 1956, it launched its first major con- 
sumer advertising, at $300,000. 

e Side Lines—Product diversification 
began, savs Harris, “when we realized 
that the aluminum companies wer 
making as much out of our antennas 
as we were.” So Channel Master gam- 
bled on some equipment, started first 
drawing aluminum tubing, then casting 
aluminum billet. Later, it added _ its 
own steel masting facilities. It used a 
lot of rivets, so it made them. 

But there’s a catch in such programs 
says Resnick, and it’s a marketing catch. 
“There was a market for aluminum,” 
he savs. “So we expanded this. Now 
we sell the bulk of our aluminum.” It’s 
a fairly hefty bulk. The aluminum di- 
vision sales accounted for about $11.5- 
million last vear. Resnick adds _ this 
caveat: “Before we go into production, 
we evaluate. Mavbe there’s a market 
bevond our own use that justifies ex- 
pansion. Anyone who goes into making 
components just because he uses them 
had better think twice.” 
¢ A Trip to Japan—It was a marketing 
problem that led to its first big jump 
into selling a product it didn’t make. 

“You remember that little recession 
we had?” savs Resnick. “Back in 1957 
58, our own sales force was losing vol- 
ume. We wanted a product our dis- 
tributors could sell to fatten up volume, 
even out overhead.” 

“We looked over the field. We saw 
Sanvo Electric’s radio. Our engineers 
went to Japan. Sanyo’s engineers cam¢ 
here. And we wound up exclusive U.S. 
distributors for the Sanvo radio.” 

[he company anticipated some re- 
sistance when the anti-import tide was 
rising. “So we made no bones about 
the fact that our radio was of Japanes¢ 
make. Our new models spell it out 
right on the case, and we emphasized 
the government’s policy of encouraging 
foreign manufacture.” 

A final sweetener for the new prod- 
uct: The company offered an incentive 
program with a _ two-weeks’ visit to 
Japan as the prize. Last fall it took all 
its sales force and 60 winning distrib- 
utors to Japan, and to Sanyo. 
¢ The Payoff—In 1959, its first full 
year of selling Sanyo radios—under the 
Channel Master name—the company 
sold $9-million worth. “Frankly, we 
never thought we would do that well,” 
savs Resnick. “We had two edges here 
our name, and a tight distribution 
sctup.” To make sure of good servic- 
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DaSpan links 
centralized electronic data 
processing systems, like this 


RCA 501, with numerous remote locations. 


—— 


ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES INDUSTRY 


THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 
“\ 


rom 


Bi: ar 


RCA DaSpan...a new digital data communications system for 
computers, combining low cost, speed, versatility and accuracy 


New RCA Communications System for electronic 
data processing scores major breakthrough in low 
cost data automation. Provides tighter management 
control and better customer service. 


The world leader in electronic communications, 
RCA, has engineered a long-sought step forward 
in EDP-oriented, high-speed communications. 
New DaSpan transmits and receives digital 
information over telephone lines... providing 
truly integrated data automation, even when 
coast-to-coast distances separate your computer 
location from your warehouses, factories or 
sales offices. 


Because telephone lines are employed, on a toll- 
call or lease basis, DaSpan can serve all your 


For information, write: 


automation and EDP needs at high speed and 
with great economy. Where communications of 
slower speeds will suffice, RCA DaSpan can also 
be supplied for use on telegraph lines. DaSpan, 
whether by telephone or telegraph lines, has 
built-in accuracy control features necessary to 
the data processing operation. 


DaSpan is the ideal solution to the problem of 
scattered facilities, to management’s need for 
up-to-the-minute facts and to coordinating mul- 
tiple EDP installations at low cost. In fact, 
wherever industry depends for its future on 
better control, on improved customer service and 
on last-minute information from every part of an 
operation, RCA DaSpan will open new avenues 
to profits and smoother functioning. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION e CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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cooler...less cloudy... better going 


Formaldehyde in water solution has always presented problems. It must be heated and then kept warm in transit 
and storage, otherwise the chemical tends to cloud the solution and fall to the bottom as a precipitate. Celanese research 
has recently discovered a better way to stabilize formaldehyde—a new process which permits shipment of 
formaldehyde at a full 15 to 20 degrees F. less than before! The savings in steam and heating plant at storage points is 
considerable. Higher concentrations can be shipped, with resultant economies in chemical processing. Celanese is headquarters 
for formaldehyde in all its variants. A leader in high-volume basic chemicals, Celanese has pioneered many advances 
in chemical industry—several in formaldehyde. We'd be glad to help you find answers to your chemical problems and 
requirements. For a listing of the chemicals we produce, write to: Celanese Chemical Company, a Division of 
Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 568-C, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Celanese® 
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a WORKHORSE CHEMICAL 
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CHEMICALS 


Canadian A filiate : Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver . 


Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16 





Plant sites 


to fit your needs 
cS 





GAS and ELECTRIC 


-one of many 


Baltimore 


competitive 
advantages 


Mid-Maryland offers a tremendous 
variety of plant sites. There are 


sites in the city . on the water 


front . . . in the surrounding 
counties. All are intelligently 


planned and zoned . . .a selection for 
industries of every kind and size. 

Plant location is just one of the 
advantages to be found in the 
Baltimore area. Let us make an 
individual, confidential study for 
you. It will give you specific 
information about the competitive 
advantages your business will enjoy 
No obligation. Mail the 
coupon below attached to your 
letterhead. 


BA LT | M 0 a 7 Serving one 
of America’s 
great 
industrial 
centers 


here. 


COMPANY 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
industrial Development Service | 
1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. | 
| 
' 
| 


I would like to have you make a 
special Plant Location Study for us. 
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ing, three Sanyo employees work per- 
manently at the Ellenville plant, and 
Channel Master has an engineer in 
Japan. As a further persuader, the com- 
pany offers a 90-day unconditional guar- 
antee, replaces a radio with a new one 
if anything goes wrong. “‘Let’s face it,” 
says Resnick, “in electronics the Jap- 
anese have found their niche.” 

It made no price concessions to get 
the radios off the ground. Prices at 
retail ran from about $29 to $79 list. 
In fact, lately some of the prices have 
come down. “They were a little bit 
inflated,’ Resnick admits. 

Neither does it sell antennas on 
price. Its indoor antennas and less ex- 
pensive lines are priced competitively. 
But at the top end, argues Resnick, “we 
have a Cadillac antenna and we charge 
Cadillac prices.” 
¢ Profit-Minded—An unabashed en- 
thusiasm for the profit dollar runs 
through the company’s thinking. It 
isn’t talking figures, but “this company 
was built on profits, make no mistake 
about that,” says Resnick. Typical is 
its thinking on making and selling its 
own rivets. There was money in the 
big rivets. The company used them. 


It had newer machinery, a quality 
product, and a price edge if it had 
wanted to cut prices. “But,” savs 


Resnick, “we haven't had to cut.” 

¢ Hi-Fi for Bottleneck—In going into 
hi-fi components, again Channel Mas- 
ter had its eve mainlv on the distribu- 


tion side of its organization chart. ‘Vhe 
company imports some of the mn 
ponents it sells, buys others here. Its 


main object: to plump out its distribu 
tor dollar, as it did with radios. 

In selling hi-fi through distributors, 
the company hopes to break what it 
views as a distribution bottleneck to 
reach the mass market. Hi-fi really got 
rolling as a hobby, Harris explains. 
Manufacturers were small. They 
direct, to specialty stores, workshops, 
hi-fi salons. Then the majors came in 
with their packaged equipment. This 
did aim at two-step distribution and the 
mass market. But it wasn’t “real” hi-fi, 
Channel Master insists. It is shooting 
for two-step distribution for compon 
cents, to capture the market, outside thi 
major cities, where hi-fi is hard to come 
by. “Why shouldn’t someone in King- 
ston be able to buy it just as well as 
someone in New York?” Resnick asks. 
¢ Building Brand Confidence—So far, 
Channel Master concedes, hi-fi has 
done only “moderately well.” Max 
Lippman, of Aaron Lippman Co., New 
Jersey distributor for Channel Master, 
agrees, but he adds, “We are selling 
more hi-fi than we ever sold before.” 

Confidence in a brand will build 
sales for the new TV picture tube, 
Channel Master hopes. “All you can 
sell in a tube is confidence,” Resnick 
points out. Channel Master is using 


sold, 





“Expanded 
distribution 


without warehousing 
with Delta Air Freight” 





Armour Pharmaceutical Company elimi- 
nates warehouses by airlifting area ship- 
ments to regional centers where pre-labeled 
and postage-paid packages are speeded 
to individual customers. 


“Drug shipments need expensive refrig- 
erated warehousing and special handling 
rule,” comments W. F, Sheehy, 
Transportation Manager. ‘We eliminate 
this requirement by using Delta Air 
Freight and serve our customers faster 
and better. A 9-state shipment, for ex- 
ample, can be flown to Atlanta where 
individual packages, already pre-labeled 
and stamped, fan out to our customers 
in a fraction of the former time.”’ 


Profit from Delta’s 


as a 








Delta operates all-cargo flights and in 
addition carries freight on every passenger 
flight, including Jets. All-cargo flights 
serve Atlanta + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Charlotte + Dallas - Houston + Miami 
New York + New Orleans + Orlando 
Philadelphia * Tampa * Memphis 


DOOR-TO DOOR 








GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA 
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“guar CORPORATION ~ 


“Fast expanding Dura Corporation builds a bright future 
on diversification of quality steel products”. . . cuccctn 


es ss se Dura Corporation 


@ On August 1, 1959, the 37-year old Detroit Harvester Co. was incorporated as the Dura Corporation. Today 
it includes five divisions and two subsidiary companies that manufacture an extremely wide range of steel 
products—from automotive and agricultural equipment to modern contour beds. 
quality products provides the soundest base for future business success.” 
president. “To make certain of our quality,” he continues,‘ 
companies like the Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa.” 


SHARON Cc--“i STEEL 


“Diversification of top 
states J. Thomas Smith, Dura’s 
“we start with top grade steels from dependable 
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... Chats beer tn the new “HANDY bottle * 


/NO DEPOSIT * 
\.NO RETURN / 








> <> Emhart Manufacturing Company Mf Hartford 1, Connecticut 
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GLASS FORMING MACHINE 


The glass container industry’s 
technological gains now bring beer 
in this new lighter, stronger bottle: 
with economies that add 
disposability to the other advantages 
of pure glass. 


Emhart automatic equipment is used 
all through glass-making — from 
melting raw materials to forming 
and inspecting finished ware... and 
in plants that pack in glass — for 
handling, labeling and casing. 


Emhart’s ‘economic employment 
is evident in hundreds of 
alert manufacturing establishments, 


of ideas’ 
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the glass from old tubes, equipped with 
complete new works. 

The gain from plumping out its dis- 
tributor line is obvious: Not only more 
dollar sales for the company, but more 
dollar sales for its salesmen. ““We don’t 
need more distributors,” says Harris. 
“But,” Resnick amplifies, “if our own 
sales force can make more volume, we 
can narrow the territories, and they can 
do a better selling job.” 

The company has few illusions that 
the heady pace of its transistor radios 
will last. It’s bound to level off now 
that the pipelines are filled, officials 
say, to perhaps $6-million or $7-million 
a year. But the fact that Japanese im- 
ports are crowding the field doesn’t 
scare it. “We aren’t competing with 
the Japanese, we’re competing with the 
big fellows who are importing their 
products,” says Resnick. 

For all its zest for new ventures, an- 
tennas are still the foundation on which 
the company builds, insists Resnick. 
There'll be plenty of opportunities for 
further antenna development—as color 
T'V_ comes, for example. 

e The Sky’s the Limit—Where next? 
There’s no real limit on future develop- 
ment, Channel Master thinks. “We 
stopped being hungry five vears ago,” 
Resnick says. “Now we are just am- 
bitious.” The company sees only two 
built-in limitations. “We'll go into a 


new line if we can make it economic. 
ally with our own equipment,” Res- 
nick says. It isn’t afraid of adding new 
distribution channels provided it has 
a production “edge.” It does, in fact, 
sell its gyms through manufacturer’s 
representatives, sells its aluminum 
direct to industry. The second limita- 
tion: “We'll buy a product we can’t 
make if our distributors can sell it.” 

¢ Hard Lesson—Resnick learned the 
limitations the hard way. Some years 
back, the company took on a $15,000 
government contract for hospital bed 
screens. ““We lost $30,000 on the con- 
tract, and our engineers spent so much 
time to develop the product that our 
antennas suffered,” he says. “That was 
the best lesson I ever learned—not to 
go into someone else’s backyard.” 

Distributor Lippman confirms the 
strength of the company’s selling policy. 
“Competition is rough in this game, 
and margins aren’t what they used to 
be,” he says. “But at least with Chan- 
nel Master I’m not fighting my own 
product in my own territory.” 

“I dunno,” concludes Resnick, “I 
guess every company has its own phil- 
osophy. George Romney got some- 
where by sticking to his guns. There 
were times when we could have got— 
and we needed—more distribution. But 
I said, ‘Wait. Give ’em time. Thev'll 
sell it.’ And they did.” 


Tool Maker Drops Direct Sales 


Pratt & Whitney is joining other major machine tool 
makers in dropping direct selling to factories in favor of the 


industrial distributor system. 


Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., a major 
manufacturer of machine tools, this 
week announced it was making a 180- 
degree about face in a centurv-old dis- 
tribution policy for its line of cutting 
tools and instrument gauges. 

Starting this month, P&W is shifting 
from its lonesome role as the last im- 
portant holdout against the industrial 
distributor system. Heretofore its en- 
tire line has been sold directly to plants 
by factory salesmen. Now the company 
has begun to screen and name selected 
industrial distributors area by area who 
will carrv its full line of tools and 
gauges. It hopes to complete the radi- 
cal shift within a vear or two. 

According to the new gencral sales 
manager, J. H. W. (Jim) Conklin, the 
decision was made because ‘‘we want to 
go some place. You don’t go some place 
restricting volume.” It came after a 
hard-hitting proxy fight, that shook up 
the company, between Alfons Landa, 
Washington lawyer, and Leopold Silber- 
stein had finally left Landa in control 
of Fairbanks Whitney Corp., with 


P&W a wholly owned subsidiary (BW 
—Aug.23'58,p30). 
¢ Scant Exposure—There are several 
reasons for P& W’s new distribution pol- 
icv. Conklin says the company lacked 
both breadth of distribution and ex- 
posure to a large part of its buving pub- 
lic—plants that use the tools and gauges 
for production runs on machine tools. 
Market research showed that a_ high 
percentage of its industrial customers 
want to use local industrial distributors. 
Direct selling has been declining in 
most segments of the industrial supply 
field, a trend accelerated during the re- 
cession of 1957-58 when factories cut 
back on inventories. ‘They have since 
continued to depend more heavily on 
local sources that can fill in their needs. 
Besides this, emphasis on cutting 
costs has promoted the idea of a single 
purchase order for a number of indus- 
trial supplies, and industrial supply 
houses are in a position to fill them. 
ruc, the new system will boost 
P&W’s own selling costs, with the in- 
dustrial distributor taking the usual 
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Growing nicely, thank you 


HE past thirty years have seen 
unprecedented economic growth 
in almost every corner of the world. 
But nowhere has this growth been 
more extraordinary thanin Mexico. 


In fact, Mexico’s rate of increase 
of industrial output has led the en- 
tire world since 1929. Output in- 
creased 240Z in Mexico, compared 
to 105% for the United States and 
92% for West Germany. 


Put another way, Mexico’s gross 
national production has been grow- 
ing at a rate of 6% per annum in 
the last twenty years. This is twice 
the equally extraordinary rise in 
Mexico’s birth-rate,3Z per annum. 


And, as increased production 
leads to increased income, the 
Mexican market grows in two ways 
—in number of customers and in 
purchasing power. 


Mexico has become a land of 
opportunity for businessmen with 
capital to invest and goods or serv- 
ices to offer. Have you investigated 
its possibilities? And remember— 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 


IF 


EN ESPANOL 
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20% discount from list. Although di- 
rect selling cost less than that, P&W 
figures it will more than make up for 
it by (1) volume, which it hopes to 
double or triple; (2) longer runs on in- 
dividual items; (3) reduced factory in- 
ventory costs; and (4) better forecasting 
since it will get a broader look at the 
market for its products. 

¢ Use of Specialists—Besides this, the 
company savs its own highly trained 
sales specialists will be put to better use 
in its 18 branch offices. Up to now, 
the company’s sales mix has been over- 
weighted by specialty items compared 
to volume runs. Its salesmen, skilled as 
thev are in the technology, tended to 
seck out problems, ignore bread and 
butter business. “Unfortunately,” says 
Conklin, ‘they were always able to find 
enough knotty problems to keep them 
busy. So thev were solving problems, 
not producing volume.” 

P&W could have increased its direct 
sales force, of course, but the economics 
of such selling would soon become pro- 
hibitive. “Eventually,” Conklin points 
out, “it is too long a jump between two 
small stops.” Even among big custom- 
ers, 1 local distributor, selling a full line 
of industrial supplies, can make a 
couple of calls every three weeks; P& W 
men could call onlv once every three or 
four wecks. 
¢ Shunning Mistakes—Conklin _ be- 
lieves that, starting from scratch, P&W 
can avoid the bad policy mistakes of 
some competitors. Conklin has been 
talking with the trade, finding out what 
the distributors need and want from 
their suppliers. For one thing, P&W 
is going to limit its selection of distri- 
butors to no more than a territory re- 
quires for full coverage. For another it 
intends to steer clear of dual distribu- 
tion; it will not take volume accounts 
for direct selling and leave the smaller 
ones to distributors. 

A policy statement issued to distri- 
butors also includes a provision that any 
slow-moving items still in current pro- 
duction can be replaced by the dis- 
tributor for another item of equal value. 
“Distributors,” savs Conklin, “are inter- 
ested in two things—their big items of 
cost: (1) bookkeeping costs and (2) the 
physical movement in and out of their 
place of business.” 

P&W plans to help them on both 
scores—Conklin was formerly a special- 
ist in materials handling. Its branch of- 
fices, with the same number of sales en- 
gincers, will be maintained as regional 
distribution centers as well as home 
base for technicians who will be out in 
the field helping distributors train their 
salesmen and making sales calls with 
them from time to time. They will be 
on call to solve tough technical prob- 
lems; many competitors depend on fac- 
tory technicians, whose time has to be 
strictly budgeted. eno 








Growing nicely, thank you 


HE Mexican Edition of LIFE EN 
ESPANOL more than matches 
Mexico in this matter of growth. 


Take Circulation. Last May our 
rate base was 100,000 average net 
paid. This January it was raised to 
125,000; and we are currently de- 
livering more than 130,000. 


Take Readership. A few years ago 
when LIFE EN ESPANOL had less 
than half the current circulation a 
study by Politz found an average of 
7.1 readers per copy. Now—with 
nearly three times as many copies 
circulating—a new study reveals 
more than 7.7 readers per copy 
...a delivered audience of more 
than 980,000 readers per issue. 


Or Take Advertising. In 1959, 80 
advertisers ran nearly 170 pages in 
the new Mexican Edition. Thus far 
in 1960 more than 20 new accounts 
have discovered the advantages of 
the new edition and there are near- 
ly as many pages booked as ap- 
peared in the edition last year. 











Display your product in the most 
exciting magazine in Mexico today. 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 


lf 


EN ESPANOL 
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a Rely on your AIM*... Brown Company does... 





Acme Idea Man, 
Don Champion, 
has brought 
cost-saving 
suggestions to 


many firms. 


Ask your Acme Idea Man to show you 
the new 10-minute movie on this equipment 








Neater Bundies—and more of’em-with steel strapping 


BROWN COMPANY'S BERMICO MILL, BERLIN, N. H., is proud of the 
appearance of the packaged pipe they’re shipping these days. It’s the 
result of an Acme Steel F1 Strapping Machine that secures corrugated end 
caps and straps six pipes into a firm, neat bundle. (Idea No. $2-15.) 


It wasn’t always so. Former bindings tended to stretch, come loose 

. were slow to apply, too. But with the Fl machine came tight, 
continuous bundling that results in greater strapping production. 
Operated by finger-tip control, this machine (1) tensions strap, (2) cuts 


it and (3) welds the ends together in a smooth, coordinated sequence. 


*Rely on your Acme Idea Man— you'll find his well-grounded 
suggestions an asset in tackling your packaging and materials handling 
requirements. You can reach him through your Acme Steel office. Or 
write Dept. BGS-30, Acme Steel Products Division, Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago 27, Ill. In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
743 Warden Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


ESR] STEEL STRAPPING 
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Mobile Homes Get Set to Move 


People who live in the dwellings on 
wheels made by the mobile home in- 
dustry are used to change. On the aver- 
ige, thev move to a new location every 
two to two and a half vears. 

New directions for the industry itself, 
though it’s a growing factor in the na- 
tion’s housing, have come more slowly. 
For the most part, changes have been 
internal—such moves as this month’s 
inauguration of new standards, or the 
plant dispersion and increase in product 
width that helped give sales a shot in 
the arm in the mid-1950s (chart). 

But this spring new forces are work- 
ing. In the past few months, outsiders 
have bought into the business to the 
tune of around $25-million: 

¢ Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., 
set up a subsidiary, Vought Industries, 
Inc., and bought three mobile home 
companies, including a top producer in 
the field. Investment in the subsidiary, 


$5-million. Advance for the acquis1 
tions, $S8-million; and for the for- 
mation of Crusader Finance Co. as 


1 nationwide service facilitv for Vought 
Industries manufacturers and dealers, 
$2-million. Total for the project, $15- 
million. 

e A New York investment house. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., laid out 
$8.5-million for one of the leading mo- 
bile home producers—Guerdon Indus 


tries, Inc., of Marlette, Mich., with 
seven plants in all. 
e¢ National Homes Corp., big 


manufacturer of prefabricated houses, 
got into the business on a smaller scale 
with the acquisition through stock ex- 
changes of Knox Corp. (now Knox 
Homes Corp.) of Thomson, Ga., which 
makes both prefab and mobile homes. 


¢ Aims—Though these three deals 
starting with National’s move last 


August—all point in the same gencral 
direction, thev came for three different 
reasons. 

Chance Vought was diversifying awa, 
from precarious missile and_ aircraft 
work for the government when it ¢s- 
tablished its new subsidiary and made 
its acquisitions. It bought Mid-States 
Corp., of Union City, Mich., a com- 
posite of companies which is conceded 
by many to be the largest producer in 
the field; General Coach Works, Inc, 
of Marlette, Mich.; and ABC Coach 
Co. of Clarion, Pa. In all, it got 14 
plants 

Ladenburg was just making an invest- 
ment—and believes it’s the first finan- 
cial house to make such a deal. Na- 
tional wanted Knox’s prefab building 
yperation; the trailer coach end was in- 
idental 
¢ Shaking Down for Buildup—Ther 
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MOBILE HOME PARKS now are home to 3.25-million people; with U.S. population 
due to grow by 34-million in a decade, manufacturers see booming 1960s market. 
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_ The Rise of the 
House Trailer 
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hasn't been time, obviously, for the face 
of the industry to change since the ad- 
vent of these three outside clements 
But the potential is there, and the ex- 
perts agree it may mean a new approach 
ind new direction—away from the in- 
dividualism that has characterized the 
business in the past, and toward real 
consolidation 

\s the industry moves into the 1960s, 
it’s still shaking down—swinging  to- 
ward big business, as one spokesman 
puts it. It’s pointing not only toward 
bigger units in the industry, but also 
toward a bigger slice of the housing 
pie. 
With the country’s population cx 
pected to increase by 34-million in the 
decade, the Mobilehome Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. figures the industry 1s in 
“an excellent position to capture a sub- 
stantial share of the housing market dur- 


ing the decade.” ‘Today, as it sees thing 
“more people have to be more m 
bile.” 


|. Base for Advance 


[he industry has been mainly a small- 
unit affair, with little in the way of 
mergers, ever since it got off to a slow 
start around 1930, when it turned out 
some 1,300 units. But the last half of 
the 1950s built a firm for al 
idvance in the new decade 

It wasn’t until midway in the 1950s, 
in fact, that production pushed abov 
the 100,000-unit mark (chart, above 
Phat happened in 1955, when produc 
tion of mobile homes and travel trailers 

the smaller units that go along behind 
the car on a vacation trip—jumped in 
one year from 76,000 units to 112,000, 
and retail sales zoomed 42% to a $462 


basis 
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This bit of whimsy reveals a happy truth about Flick-Re« 

Corp., a large air and hydraulic cylinder manufacture) 
near Chicago. It is a wonderful place to work. This 222,000- 
q.-ft. Butler building and surrounding grounds include: 


A magnificent swimming pool for employees, their fam- 
ilies and the community—complete with poolside tables 
and chairs in rich decorator colors. 


-An auditorium-gymnasium where employees can enjoy 
shuffleboard, volleyball and ping pong during off hours. 


Lagoons stocked with fish, where anglers can while away 
leisure hours. The lagoons, like the pool, are also part of 
an ingenious water supply system which, combined with 
Butler fire safety, gives Flick-Reedy an extremely favor- 
able insurance rate. 








Architect: Zay Smith & Associates, LaGrange, II|.; Designer: Norman Steenhof 


VISITORS ASK 


“Wha 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings « Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising » Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. ¢ Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, III. 
Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ont., Can. 





does it cost 
to work here ?- 


Light, pleasant production and office areas, Butler’s great 
structural strength permitted the installation of glass be- 
tween these areas rather than heavy load-bearing masonry 
partitions. The effect is both a visual and psychological at- 
mosphere of all working toward a common goal. 

Does all this cost a fortune? No! Frank Flick, president, 
says the savings in initial construction, heating, insurance 
and maintenance afforded by the Butler system of building 
helped them get many outstanding features that would have 
been beyond reach with any other type of construction. 
Your Butler Builder (see Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings”) can build this kind of plant for you. 
Ask him about the new Butler buildings, with two superio? 
wall and roof systems—now available in six beautiful col- 
ors. Ask about Butler financing, too. 
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NEW MODEL TRACTOR, one o! the 
new Allis-Chalmers line, has many 
comfort and convenience features 
improved transmission, choice of 3 
fuel systems. Long periods of expo- 
sure are no threat to the baked-on 
“Dulux” finish. It resists chipping, 
peeling, temperature extremes . 








retains a rich gloss despite sunlight 
and weathering ... stays new-look- 
ing, attractive, 


CHECK OF SPRAY LINE by Muir L. 
Frey, Assistant to the General Works 
Manager, Tractor Group, and Ken 
Rogers, Du Pont salesman, is typical 


of the close cooperation that has 


the finishing operation at a high level 


of efficiency. Note operator sprays all 
of the conveyorized tractor assembly 
with ““Dulux,” including the engine, 
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Du Pont Finishes Service Package - FORMULATION, APPLICATION, | 
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, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. knows that a smart 
~ showroom look is a necessary sales feature for today’s 
farm tractors. A Du Pont finishes program has helped 
achieve this benefit consistent/y—using high-gloss 
“Dulux” Enamel in Allis-Chalmers, identifying Persian 
orange color. 
, Du Pont has worked with Allis-Chalmers for 25 
¥ years in establishing efficient spray lines tailored to the 
production needs of the day. Frequent checks of color 
standards, “Dulux” formulations and spraying tech- 
niques have kept the operation smooth, trouble-free. 
The result—a gleaming, durable finish that has pleased 
Allis-Chalmers customers for years. 
Like Allis-Chalmers, most manufacturers can bene- 
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IN, FOLLOW-THROUGH -— Sets 7Joday’s Production Pace 


ALLIS-CHALMERS gets more “yield” from the 
tractor field with Du Pont DULUX°* Enamel 


e Distinctive Persian orange ‘‘Dulux”’ identifies 
Allis-Chalmers tractors at a glance 


e Durable ‘‘Dulux’’ keeps its showroom look, 
“takes the place of indoor storage” 


e Du Pont’s help in developing an efficient finishing 
line is typical of the cooperation you can expect 








them to assure efficient use of industrial finishes. Here 
is experience in depth... not only from technically 
trained Du Pont salesmen and service men, but also 
from the field service laboratories of the world’s fore- 
most paint research organization. 

Du Pont specialists have the background and know- 
how needed to apply finishes by any method, in prac- 
tically any industry. They'll recommend a finishes sys- 
tem that can solve your particular problem . . . work 
with your personnel on a continuing basis. Best of all, 
they can help you develop better finishing at lower costs! 

If finishing is a key part of your production, it will 
pay you to see a Du Pont representative. Call or write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 2498 Nemours 
Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





How 
fast 
should a 
bank grow 


to serve you 
overseas NATIONAL CITY BANK 
J 7: 


* Member Feder 


The FIRST 


New York 


1 Deposit Insu ¢ Corporation 





WB BRANCHES OPENED OURING 1859 
@ BRANCHES ESTABLISHED 1902-1959 





As United States businessmen in record numbers expand their activities overseas, Citibankers 
are increasingly busy opening new branches abroad to serve them. Last year, nine offices were 
set up from Argentina around the world to Singapore. This year, at least four more will open, 
bringing our overseas total to 87 branch offices. Add our thousands of correspondent banks cov- 
ering every business area of the free world, and you'll see why your Citibanker is the first 


man to contact before you venture abroad. Call him today, or write 55 Wall Street, New York. 


ROUND THE COUNTRY OR AROUND THE WORLD, FIRST NATIONAL eit ¥ KN OW 
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million figure. Last vear, the industry 
turned out 148,600 units, with the re- 
tail sales tag put at about $690.8- 
million. 

On a straight-line projection, the in- 
dustry is heading for an output of 200,- 
000 units by 1965. 

The rising sales curve has shown 
some dips—most recently in recession 
vear 1958, when units produced fell by 
9,750 and retail sales were down $28.1- 
million. Generally, though, the sales 
curve shows fewer ups and downs than 
does production. In 1959, both climbed 
again, well past the 1957 mark. 
¢ Behind the Boost—Several things 
happened in the nmd-1950s to account 
for the industry’s boost. ‘There was the 
swing from the former 8-ft. width to 
the “10-wides,” which got into produc- 
tion late in 1954; and the advent of 
scattered branch plants to lick delivery 
costs. 

The industry’s national advertising 
campaign, started after World War II 
to take advantage of the housing short- 
age, was beginning to take hold, and a 
new public relations campaign was help- 
ing it along. Development of outlying 
plants across the country was bringing 
a heavy movement of workers. 

The Mobile Homes Manufacturers 
Assn. kept its eve on big projects. Suc- 
cessful bidders for St. Lawrence Seaway 
projects, for example, would receive a 
“contractor's kit” from MHMA-—its off- 
cers estimate that there were 7,000 
mobile homes at the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. Currently, the pitch is to highwav 
construction workers. 
¢ How Big?—The mobile home manu- 
facturers have graduated from what was 
once a “hammer and _ nails” operation 
to mass production techniques, but 
their setups are still on the small side. 
Guesses vary on their number. Last fall 
MHMA put it at 377, but guesses now 
range around 250 to 300, if vou count 
in the many small builders scattered 
around the country. Between 3,000 
and 4,000 units a vear is considered a 
good average output for a_ builder. 
Among MHMA’s membership of more 
than 100 manufacturers, about 16 com- 
panies top $6.5-million a vear apiece 
in business. 

The money and numbers are in mo- 
bile homes now, though the travel trail- 
ers, which for a time dropped almost 
out of sight, have been coming back in 
the last three vears—from 16,781 units 
produced in 1955 to 34,178 in 1959. 


ll. Where the Market Is 


Mobile homes are most closely te- 
lated to housing, industry people feel, 
though they find it difficult to draw a 
parallel between their industry and any 
other, or to stake out a well-defined 
field of action. 

More than a third of the nation’s 
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Mr. R. I. Ingalls, Jr., Chairman, inspects cargo vessel under construction for Lykes Bros. Steamship Company. 


“to build, now and always, 
the finest ships...” 


These words are part of a promise made twenty-three years ago. 

Ingalls had been a well-established name in steel-fabrication 
for nearly. thirty years when it began operation of its main ship- 
yard at Pascagoula, Miss., in 1939. This yard was the first ever 
built “from the ground up” for the express purpose of building 
all-welded ships. 

When the U.S. entered World War II, Ingalls was ready 
to supply the many types of all-welded vessels needed for the 
war effort. 

Over 200 vessels of practically every type have now slid 
down the ways at Pascagoula. The USS Glacier . . . to break the 
ice for Operation Deep Freeze. The SS Brasil and SS Argentina 
... to set a new standard of luxury in passenger liners. Destroy- 
ers, cargoliners and tankers . . . to serve defense and commerce. 

Submarines entered the picture with the conventional- 
powered USS Blueback. Then came contracts for four nuclear- 
powered submarines now under construction for the Navy. 


T | INGALLS 





INDUSTRIES 


Executive Offices 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











THE INGALLS INDUSTRIES/The Ingalis Shipbuilding Corporation, Pascagoula, Miss. and De- 
catur, Ala. « The Ingalls fron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. and Verona, Penn. e The Ingalls 
Steel Construction Co., Birmingham, Ala. . The Birmingham Tank Co., Birmingham, Ala 
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ROOM 
TO 
ROOM 


service 


spanning the nation 


Not just door-to-door, but truly a 
room-to-room moving service for 
household goods. Next time you 
or your employees transfer, call 
your Wheaton agent for person- 
alized service. 


Your Wheaton agent also 
moves trade show displays 
and exhibits, electronic de- 
vices, office equipment 


7 LONG DISTANCE MOVING —50 STATES 





Vane Lites Suc. ij In the West. call 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana hte 


OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MODERN FILES < REVOLVE > 
bring the work to the clerk” 


Says Max H. Wier of United Services 
Automobile Association — “Our file 
clerks are happier; their work is quick- 
er and more efficient since we in- 
stalled Wassell revolving Corres-Files. 


Each girl, comfortably seated, has full 
access to the equivalent of eight four 
drawer file cabinets. File clerk turn- 
over is almost zero; yet we get out far 
more work with fewer girls.” 











1 
TTR ae WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. |! 
DEPT. W-3A * WESTPORT, CONN. * CApiTaL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 | 

A b 0 ut Please send me details on Wassell Rotary Files. : 
WASSELL Bare | 
Rotor-Files Fee Tene erave_ it 





Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. ! 
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. . . today’s mobile homes 
haven't the link to auto sales 
that their trailer ancestors 
had in the 1930s... 
(STORY on page 62) 


mobile home owners are in the skilled 
worker group, MHMA calculates. A 
fifth are military personnel, and nearly 
that many are professional people. An- 
other 10% are in the retirement age 
group—where manufacturers expect 
more business as the group grows in 
size. Among age groups, however, the 
largest market currently is among 
“young martrieds.” 

“We're housing,” comments one 
manufacturer, “but we're also building 
for rctirement and vacation.” ‘Today’s 
mobile homes, though, haven’t the link 
to auto sales that their trailer ancestors 
had in the 1930s. ‘““We may start with 
financing like an automobile,’’ says 
MHMA’s managing director, Edward 
L. Wilson, “‘but when we’re located we 
become housing. Actually, we're con- 
tractors under a roof.” 

Yet the mobile home builder has his 
own special angles. Unlike the housing 
contractor, he must turn out in one 
place a product salable country-wide. In 
one sense, he’s more of an assembler 
than a manufacturer; most plants buy 
parts and components from suppliers— 
some 225 of whom are MHMA associ- 
ate members—and put them together. 
¢ Moving In—Others point out that 
the industry is now getting into the low- 
cost housing field. While mobile homes 
and prefabricated houses represent en- 
tirely different factory operations, one 
observer comments that the move by 
prefab maker National Homes might 
prove more significant in the long run 
than Vought’s more sweeping entry into 
the field. 

National, however, disclaims any in- 
tention to get into broad-scale mobile 
home manufacture. Prefab people say 
Knox ranks second to it in_ prefabs 
(Knox volume runs roughly one-third 
mobile homes, two-thirds prefabs; and 
there’s no connection between the two 
operations), National has built a $300,- 
000 plant to house Knox’ mobile oper- 
itions to make room at the main plant 
for prefabs. 

Other moves in low-cost, prefabri- 
cated or pre-assembled housing are un- 
der consideration. Vought Industries, 
though formed to get into mobile 
homes, has expressed interest in “‘pre- 
manufactured” housing, and says it will 
probably end up making both. Guerdon 
Industries—the company Ladenburg, 
Ihalmann bought—has looked into the 
possibility of factory-assembled homes. 

f Gucrdon 


The former management, 
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color-coding at its best 


(FOR IDENTIFICATION AND CAMOUFLAGE) 


Did you know that you can always tell a robin’s egg by its overall pale 
blue-green hue, a warbler’s egg by its red and blue speckles, or a hawk’s 
egg by its map-shaped reddish-brown markings? This simple, 

distinctive color-coding is only one of Nature’s hundreds of kinds of 
marking for identification—and man has sensibly adopted many of these 
same methods to identify his own creations. Color- banding resistors, condensers 
and other electronic components, for example...marking all the parts 

of a shoe so they'll go together properly...labeling clothes to tell you what 
fibers are in them and how to clean or wash them...date coding drug 
solutions to help insure prompt, safe use...stamping a sales 

message on a plastic windshield scraper or ball-point pen... 

printing the ingredients on the labels of every bakery item you buy. 


Hardly an item is made that doesn’t need—or couldn’t benefit by — good, clear marking. 
That’s the business we’re in— building machines, type and inks for everybody’s 

marking needs, and figuring out the best way people can do their marking 

for the least money. Even though we’ve been at it solidly since before the first 

World War, the problems people give us keep us hopping — working 

out new inks, new machines or special variations, new kinds of printing 

elements, and even completely new marking processes occasionally. If you hadn't 
thought of marking until now as a place to save money, help your sales 

and smooth out production, call us up or write us. We may be able to give 

you some surprising, useful answers. Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, N. H. 


Everything industry needs MARKEE! c fi 


... for profitable marking 
. since 191] 
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8-33 Manhole cutout of CB&I tank under construction frames completed structure in background 


Building Tanks of Steel for Liquid Gold 


Providing storage facilities for “‘liquid gold’’, the world’s vital 
petroleum products... is an important facet of CB&I at work. 

Both at home and abroad, CB&I’s coordinated services will 
prove invaluable in projects you are planning, involving steel 
tanks, towers or processing vessels. By blending their individual 
talents . . . research, engineering, fabrication and erection spe- 
cialists produce structures which meet the most exacting re- 
quirements. 

If you demand the best . . . you can’t be satisfied with less 
than CB&I Craftsmanship in Steel, skillfully developed over 
the past seven decades. Think it over .. . your inquiry is invited. 

Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities... 


Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper Industries ...and Industry at large. 


Cuicaco Brioce & Iron CoMPANY 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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... the industry has its eyes 
on the bigger markets it 
sees coming .. . 


(STORY on page 62) 


credited by some with bringing mass 
production techniques to mobile home 
manufacture, still runs the company. 


lll. Getting Set for 1960s 


Of the newcomers to the mobile 
homes field, Vought Industries has set 
itself perhaps the most far-reaching 
goal. Vought made a comprehensive 
study before it entered the field. ‘The 
study, savs Pres. Clifford E. Burt, fore- 
cast heavy growth in the population age 
groups requiring new housing, and “a 
steadily increasing market for Vought 
Industries’ products.” Combined sales 
of the three companies purchased by 
Vought are estimated at more-than $60- 
million for 1959. Vought’s goal is re- 
ported to be $100-million. 

‘To boost production Vought will in- 
crease output of the existing network of 
plants—though Burt won’t say where 
the boosts will come. The three manu 
facturers will continue to produce in 
their own facilities with their own man- 
agement. The parent company, at its 
Dallas headquarters, will coordinate 
policies on marketing, design, distribu- 
tion, and purchase of materials. 
¢ Raising Standards—The industry as a 
whole may not have set such specific 
goals, but it has its eves on the bigger 
markets it sees coming, and is moving 
to put its own house in order and up- 
date its methods in order to capture 
these enlarging markets. The move fot 
higher standards is one step. 

Compliance with specified standards 
covering electrical, plumbing, and heat- 
ing systems and their installation now 
becomes a condition of membership in 
MHMA. “We're doing one thing the 
building industry has not done,”’ says 
MHMA Pres. Earl W. Swett. “We're 
regulating ourselves.” Joining with 
MHMaA in adopting the new standards 
is the Trailer Coach Assn. of Los An- 
gcles, which covers 10 Western states. 

This is something of a new departure. 
“Heretofore,” says one industry source, 
“we've adopted one standard in 10 years 
-the size of the hitchball.” MHMA 
people concede privately that the action 
may have been spurred by similar 
steps by the Mobilhome Craftsmen’s 
Guild, a group of 13 companies that 
are also members of MHMA. The 
guild code also covers construction 
standards. 
¢ Planning for Parks—Vought’s Pres. 
Burt notes that “there seems to be an 
increasing public understanding of the 
advantages of mobile home living.” ‘The 
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Another example of Addressograph-Multigraph cost-cutting 
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How 5 salesmen contact 6,000 
month 


“Joes, Jims and Bills” every 


Moore & Wright Co. is a thriving Aetna in- 
surance agency in Port Huron, Michigan. Like 
many another independent agency, it faced a 
big customer relations problemn—keeping its 
five producers in monthly contact with their 
6,000 customers. 

"This is a Joe, Jim and Bill business,” says Edw. R. 
Moore, president. “You don't lose customers if 
you keep a close bond with them." Mr. Moore 
recently decided that Addressograph Methods 
offered a most economical way to help tighten 
customer contacts and develop new business. 

With Addressograph Automation, Moore & 
Wright Co. now sends out 6,000 personalized 
letters a month. Even more important, 


© 1960 A-M Corporation 


Addressograph plates are carefully coded, so 
that special letters are automatically sent to 
selected groups—according to their present 
policies or future needs. An Addressograph 
Model 1938 Letter Writer prints the letterhead, 
date, customer's name and address, salutation, 
the letter itself and the signature ... all at the 
rate of 30 to 50 letters a minute and at a cost 
of only 1/3¢ per letter! 

This is just one of many ways Addressograph 
Methods can build volume and cut costs for your 
business, large or small. Ask the nearby 
Addressograph field office to show you how. 
Or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





Addressograph Model 
1938 Letter Writer 
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Cutting costs 
is our business 


, Addressograph-Multigraph 
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Robert W. Otto, Chairman of the Board 
Laclede Gas Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


BIG FACTOR IN SELECTION .. .“At about the time we were 
thinking about modernizing our elevators, my staff and I took a 
behind-the-scenes Westinghouse demonstration. What impressed us 
most was the smooth operation of the elevator cars and the time 
saving potential of automatic elevators. This demonstration was a 
big factor in the selection of Westinghouse Elevators for our building.” 





James M. Kemper, President 
Downtown Redevelopment Corporation 
811 Main Street Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


ALERT AND FLEXIBLE ... “When I experienced the 30-minute 
demonstration, I saw how alert and flexible this system was to the 
varying traffic demands. I found that here was an elevator system 
that could take care of any traffic condition existing in a heavy 
traffic, single occupancy building. We now have seven Westinghouse 
elevators in our building.” 


Charles E. Curry, Chairman of the Board 

Home Savings Association of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

IMPERATIVE THAT WE PROVIDE THE FINEST... “Early 
in our building modernization program we decided it was imperative 
that we provide the finest in operatorless elevator service. My staff 
and I were convinced by the 30-Minute Eye-Opener demonstration 
that Westinghouse had the elevator system we wanted for the Home 
Savings Building.” 





Charles O’Toole, General Manager 
The Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado 


THE ELEVATOR SYSTEM WE WANTED ... “We were a 
little concerned about the reaction of our guests to an operatorless 
elevator. After observing for thirty minutes how courteous and 
efficient Westinghouse elevators with Traffic Sentinel controlled 
doors operate, we knew this was the elevator system we wanted for 
our building.” 





J. A. Bruening, President 
The J. A. Bruening Company 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


RESULT ... WE BOUGHT WESTINGHOUSE ... “My 
people and I decided to modernize our elevators. We took the 
Westinghouse Eye-Opener demonstration and were very much im- 
pressed with the smooth operation of the elevators. Result—we 
bought Westinghouse elevators for The Board of Trade Building.” 





Sam P. Wallingford, President 

Union Center, Inc., Wichita, Kansas 

BEFORE MAKING THIS MAJOR EXPENDITURE ... “The 
proper elevator system for our building was of prime importance. 
Before making this major expenditure, we took the Westinghouse 
elevator demonstration. After seeing the technical quality and refine- 
ment built into the system, we held further discussions which led to 
our selection of Westinghouse.” 
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These Decision-Making 
Hxecutives Experienced the 


Westinghouse 


Klevator 


“*20-Minute Pre-investment 


Hye-Opener 
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WESTINGHOUSE DEMONSTRATION ANSWERS YOUR IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS ABOUT BENEFITS OF MODERN OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 


Westinghouse invites you to participate in a demonstration 
of the most advanced elevator system in the world. You 
must experience elevator performance to appreciate the 
remarkable results of Westinghouse engineering skills. 
Here are elevators that “think” for themselves e/ectronically 
and automatically. They are as new as tomorrow—and 
more dependable than any elevator system previously 
devised. Tenants expect to find them in new buildings— 


and more and more managements of existing buildings 
specify them at modernization time. 

Selecting an elevator system is a key decision which 
deserves your personal attention and approval. As a 
building owner or manager, it pays to investigate before 
you invest. Arrange to see this behind-the-scenes demon- 
stration by calling the Westinghouse Elevator Division 
Sales Office in your city. Consult the Yellow Pages. 


you caw BE SURE...IF “Westinghouse 


Watch Westinghouse Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Shows CBS-TV alternate Fridays 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 











By its TRANSIT VOLUME? 
Then consider the fact that The First 
National Bank of Miami processes 
a greater volume of transit items than 
any other commercial bank in the 
southeastern United States — nearly 
90,000,000 in 1959 alone. 
Banker or businessman—when you require 
a banking connection in Florida, 
the facts recommend First National... 


Florida’s largest bank. 





‘FIRST _ 
NOWUCON-WE 


Bank of Miami 


lo 


100 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, soutH | I > 
MIAMI, FLORIDA l@ i. 





MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
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. . . any good dealer has no 
trouble getting financing 
from finance companies and 
banks... 

(STORY on page 62) 


manufacturers aim to take advantage of 
this growing public acceptance by mov- 
ing to upgrade mobile home parks, and 
make them part of over-all community 
planning. Currently, some 3.25-million 
people—about half a million of them re- 
tired—live in some 15,000 mobile home 
parks. But MHMA studies show that 
only slightly more than 6,000 of these 
could be rated as “approved.” 

Now, savs MHMA’s managing direc- 
tor Wilson, “we're making more prog- 
ress with professional zoning people 
Real estate men are beginning to look 
on us as a plus rather than a minus.” 
¢ Problems of Financing—Some other 
industry problems have diminished as it 
has grown. New production methods 
have held prices down, so that a given 
mobile home todav costs about what it 
did five vears ago. 

Financing is no longer a problem. 
“Any good dealer, reputable and sound, 
has no trouble getting financing from 
finance companies and banks,”  savs 
Leonard Bantz, executive vice-president 
of the Mobilehome Dealers National 
Assn. Usual terms are 25% down, the 
rest running over five to seven years. 
\s a rule of thumb, MHMA feels pav- 
ments on mobile homes ought to be un- 
der $100 a month 
¢ Dealer Changes—In dealerships, a big 
end of the industrv, changes are coming, 
too. MIDNA, the dealers’ association, 
has 780 active members, estimates therc 
are about 4,000 dealerships altogether, 
with biggest concentrations in Florida, 
California, and the Southwest. Includ- 
ing casual outlets such as the occasional 
service station, there are about 5,500 
places where you can buy a mobil 
home. 

Outside monev is getting into the 
dealer picture, too. More and morc 
dealerships are incorporating and selling 
stock; professional and business men are 
becoming silent partners. Dealers  sel- 
dom go into manufacturing, but some 
arrangement with parks is almost a nec 
essitv. About half of MIDNA’s members, 
it’s estimated, own parks; and 25% of 
the country’s parks are also dealers. 

Most dealers have one or two outlets, 
but a few have 15 to 20. Bantz guesses 
that some 17 of MDNA’s members 
account for 65% to 70% of. total 
sales. 

Most dealers now are independents, 
with few manufacturers’ outlets left 
but there’s no doubt dealers as well as 
manufacturers are keeping their eves on 
Vought Industries. No 
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“Should | pay a premium for ownership of trucks 


or should | pay for use only?” 


Ryder full service truck leasing lets you pay for use only—not costly 
ownership. The money and the time you expend in owning and main- 
taining a fleet is immediately freed for more profitable tasks. A Ryder 
Truck Lease offers you something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


1) Complete service through the largest number of wholly-owned service 
locations in the business. No matter where you send your trucks, serv- 
ice is always available. 2) Your fleet is specially designed by experts to 
meet your needs, give you top efficiency. 3) Nationwide safety pro- 
gram to reduce accidents, improve customer and public relations. 
4) Complete leasing package. Lets you include cars, materials handling 
equipment, even business equipment. You pay one easy-to-budget 
weekly bill, and all automotive equipment receives full service. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 


write for our booklet, “Design for Profit" to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL 


LEASING 
DIVISION OF 


RYDER 
SYSTEM, INC. 


P.O. Box 33-816, Dept. C-2 
Miami, Florida 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 26 Eastern and Southern states 





Shave peaks... Shave costs through 








Pritchard’s GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


Peak loads of natural gas mean peak costs. High 
demand charges and heavy gas transmission 
loads can turn profit into loss during shortage 
periods or cut-off due to line breakage. These 
peaks can be shaved economically and efficiently 
with installations such as this propane-air 
standby plant, designed and built by J. F. 
Pritchard & Company for the Iowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Control of peak loads can be yours with a 
Pritchard standby plant. Your installation will be 
based on a thorough analysis of local weather 
data and heating loads...comparison of de- 
mand charges for natural gas with standby plant 
operation costs... determination of optimum 
capacity... recommendation and selection of 
proper components. These careful analyses, plus 
Pritchard’s creative engineering and expert con- 
struction, are a part of the Good Financial Design 
that assures you the greatest possible return on 
every dollar invested. 


The know-how and experience that has built 
more than 80 peak shaving plants, with a capac- 
ity of over 40,000,000 gallons of LPG, insures a 
completely integrated, profitable installation. Let 
us show you how a Pritchard standby plant, with 
Good Financial Design, can shave peaks... cut 
your costs. Other Pritchard specialties for the gas 
industry: compressor stations, dehydration 
plants, gas conditioning and treating plants. 


PROVIABLE 
SMUITUES 
THROUGH 
GOOD 
‘asser Pritchard 
NV 
s.r. Pritchard «co. 
ENGINEERS © CONSTRU TORS 
; 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 
4 
y OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW 
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SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM ANDO CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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Plasma: Promising and Confusing 


@ This kind of plasma is a mass or stream of ionized 
gas molecules. It is neither solid nor liquid nor gas but the 
so-called fourth state of matter. 


@ By learning to control plasmas, scientists will 
someday develop space engines, power from nuclear fusion, 


better materials and communications for satellites. 


@ But it’s one of the newest sciences, and research 


people are only now getting organized to make real progress. 


Plasma physics is one of the newest 
and most promising fields of research 
today, but its leading practitioners are 
often so isolated in their own lines of 
studies that they can scarcely under- 
stand cach other’s terminology. Nearly 
100 top physicists of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards found this out when 
NBS recently held a two-dav_ confer- 
ence on plasmas at Boulder, Colo. 

NBS officials had suspected a need 
for organization and standardization in 
so new a field of exploration. Each re- 
searcher in turn was asked to describe 
the import of his own studies and sug- 
gest how they fit into plasma research 
as a whole. As NBS had suspected, 
even scientists who were working within 
the same program had difficulty finding 
a common frame of reference. 

This was embarrassing to NBS, 
which is already spending about $1.5- 
million a vear on plasma research. Now 
its projects in the field will probably be 
consolidated and its plasma researchers 
organized in a single body. 
¢ What Plasma Is—The plasma _ that 
fascinates the physicists has nothing to 
do with blood plasma. In the world 
of physics, plasma is the so-called fourth 
state of matter—necither solid, nor 
liquid, nor gas, but a stream or mass of 
ionized =molecules. ‘Though derived 
from gases, plasmas no longer abide by 
the physical laws that govern gases. 

The first assignment for science is 
to learn more about whatever basic 
laws do govern plasmas. Demand for 
such information is already coming 
from industry and from the military. 

Until the fundamentals about plasmas 
are better known, it probably won't be 
feasible to harness the hydrogen bomb 
(thermonuclear power), and such proj- 
ects as space exploration, ultrasonic 
flying, and ionosphere communications 
systems will be very costly and difficult 
to achieve. Until then, too, industrial 
uses of plasmas will be scattered and 
not so efficient as they could be. 
¢ Commercial Uses—Three commercial 
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applications of plasmas are already being 
studied as especially attractive. One is a 
super-hot welding torch. Another is the 
possible use of plasmas to replace clec- 
tronic devices that now require wires, 
capacitors, and other circuitry. Plasmas 
are also being put to work in simple 
forms of converting heat directly to 
electricity. 


|. Natural and Manmade 


Plasmas exist in nature as well as in 
the works of man. The aurora borealis, 
lightning in the sky, the glowing area 
immediately surrounding the sun or 
any other star, the earth’s ionosphere— 
all are familiar examples of plasmas. 
The glowing area of an electric are is a 
manmade plasma. 

Ihere scem to be big differences, 
however, between the plasmas of outer 
space and the plasmas of earth and its 
atmosphere. And one difficulty in ap- 
plied research has been the dependence 
of scientists on the observations of 
the astrophysicists. 

The plasma that surrounds a. star, 

for example, is in a_ thermodynamic 
equilibrium—that is, the plasma does 
not tend to revert back to an ordinary 
gascous state. In contrast, the plasma 
in an electric arc is not in this kind of 
balance. Most plasmas within the 
eatth’s atmosphere are not in equilib- 
rium. ‘This basic difference between the 
two forms makes it all but useless to pre- 
dict the behavior of plasmas on the basis 
of data gleaned from astrophysics. 
e States of Matter—All matter is made 
up of extremely small particles that 
move at varving levels of energy. If 
they have enough energy to move inde 
pendently, the material will fill any 
available space; it is known as a gas. 
If they have lost cnough energy to be 
dominated by the clectrical pull of sur- 
rounding molecules, they form what we 
know as a liquid. And at still lower 
levels of energy, molecules interlock to 
form a solid. 


The laws of behavior are now well 
known for these states of matter, al- 
though it wasn’t until after World War 
II that enough was known about solids 
to understand the phenomenon of semi- 
conduction, the basis for the transistor 
industry. 

Similarly, it wasn’t until extremely 
high temperatures were attainable on 
earth that much study was made of 
plasmas, the fourth state of matter. 

Generally speaking, when a_ solid 
is heated enough, it changes to a liquid, 
or even to a gas (sublimation); when a 
liquid is heated enough, it becomes a 
gas, because the molecules push farther 
apart and become electrically more in- 
dependent. But when a gas is heated 
to extremely high temperatures, the in- 
dividual gas molecules start to break up 
electrically. They start gaining or los- 
ing electrons—they are ionized. They 
stop behaving like gases and, among 
other changes, become _ superlatively 
good conductors of electricity. 
¢ The Consequences—When meteors 
fall through the earth’s atmosphere, 
they produce plasma trails as they and 
the air are heated by friction. Scientists 
at the National Bureau of Standards 
have for years been studying the possi- 
bility of using these plasma trails to 
reflect radio signals as thev are bounced 
around the globe. An experimental two- 
way system taking advantage of plasma 
trails has already been developed, with 
a capacity of sending 4,800 words per 
minute (BW —Sep.26'59,p96). 

Plasmas can also have undesirable 
effects. A rocket or a jet plane moving 
fast enough can, bv friction with the air, 
produce a plasma that can do spec- 
tacularly disastrous things to metal 
structures. When exposed to plasmas, 
some metals melt, some sublime di- 
rectly to a gaseous state, and others 
are chemically transformed into an 
entirely different substance. None of 
these changes is acceptable in the lead 
ing edge of a plane’s wing and few of 
them in the nose cone of a rocket. 

Moreover, plasmas set up by fast 
motion of a jet plane or a rocket can 
disrupt all radio communication with 
the earth. So a better understanding of 
plasmas is essential if we are to keep 
up reliable communications with. satel- 
lites and space ships. 


ll. How Research Stands 


Ihe study of plasma physics is today 
about where crvogenic (low tempera- 
ture) research stood 10 vears ago. Scien- 
tists are still groping in trial-and-error 
studies. ‘Thev are handicapped bv the 
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Invention is one measure 
of this company’s growth _ 
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HOW MANY OF THE 1027 PATENTS granted to the creative men of 
A. O. Smith have benefited you? Quite a few, we venture to say — for this un- 
common company’s research reaches into virtually everyone’s home or business 
life. { A. O. Smith’s wide-ranging search for “the better way” led to such advances 
as the world’s first glass-lined automatic water heater (the rust-resisting Perma- 
glas brand) ...turned welding from a haphazard art into today’s most useful 
metalworking process ...made long-distance pipe lines economically feasible... 
pioneered super-pressure processing techniques. {| And these are just a few exam- 
ples of creativity in step with America’s expanding technology. A more complete 
Story is told in the A. O. Smith research brochure... available at your request. 
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Through research Gg ...@ better way 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


A. O: Smith International S. A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Is your 
bag filling 
operation 

as 


economical 
as you would 


like? 


ACT NOW! SEND COUPON TO 


See the new Automatic 
Bag Feeder to be 
introduced at the 


AMA Packaging Show, April 4-7, 


Atlantic City, Booth 504 
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THE RAYMOND 


ROTOMATIC 


BAG PACKER 
Gives you all 3! 


If your business involves packing chemicals, fertilizers, 
feed, seed or any free or semi-free flowing materials in 
open mouth bags, then investigate the Raymond Roto- 
matic Bag Packer. It is fully automatic, all mechanical. 
Requires no outside motivation such as electricity or 
compressed air. The Raymond Rotomatic Packer is 
gravity operated and uses the even balance scale prin- 
ciple to deliver proved accuracy, speed and low-cost 
maintenance. Send complete information to: 


Co 
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BAG CORPORATION 
Adivision of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 








difficulty of developing equipment to 
produce plasmas synthetically in the 
laboratory for study. 

Meanwhile, there’s excitement about 
potential uses of plasmas that is all out 
of proportion to the possibilities of get- 
ting laboratory proof today. Thus, 
some applications of plasmas already 
have outrun the state of the art. And, as 
the Bureau of Standards learned at the 


Boulder conference, some research stud : 
ies are even overlapping or clashing. 

tie ] 
¢ Place of Their Own—Interest in both 


government and industry is running so 
high that the American Physical So ; 
cietv has just formed a separate section J 
on plasma research. From the. start, 

the new Plasma Section, with more than 

400 charter members, is one of the 
largest ever to be sct up under the aus- 
pices of the Physical Society, which has 
more than 14,000 members. 

The new group has an unusually 
diverse background. Virst to become in 
terested in theoretical research in the 
field were the astrophysicists. But such 
varied professionals as acronautical en- 
gineers, shock tube researchers, thermo 
electric specialists, and solid-state physi- 
cists also belong to the club now. 
¢ What They're After—Makers of air- 
craft and missiles are chiefly interested 
in learning evervthing possible about 
plasmas so they can develop materials 
that will stand up under their effect 
Whatever thev can gain bevond that 
will be so much velvet. 

At this stage of research, no one dares 
set anv limits on what may or may not 
be found. Thus, the missile people even 
see the possibility of someday using the 
plasma—now an undesirable byproduct 


formed by a_ missile’s swift passage | 
through the atmosphere—to help power ~_— 
the missile itself. If this can ever be 

done, the energy put forth by the plasma 


in returning to a gascous state might he 
harnessed to operate stecring o1 brak 
ing engines of a space ship returning to 
carth. 

Manv researchers, though in different 
ficlds, have a common aim: to find an 
economical and practical way to control 
fusion energy. Such a discovery would 
open up the use of the occans them 
sclves as a source of power—deuterium, 
an isotope of hydrogen, is present in 
scawatcr. But the kev to fusion energ\ 
is the ability to raise plasmas to phe 
nomenally high 
high pressures. 





tempcratures at ver 


lll. Three Companies | 


Even though the principles 
ing plasmas are still veiled in mystery 
to a great extent, industrial researchers 
continue to devise machines that us« 
this fourth state of matter. Within rr 
cent weeks, at least three companic p 
have announced new uses for plasmas 
¢ Republic Aviation—One of the most 
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Scientist operates “Universal” floating zone refine 
used to grow experimental crystals of a wide range o 
semiconductor materials in Tl Central Research Lab- 
oratories. It permits precise control of crystal growt 














by controlled variations of many environmental condi- 
tions . . . including temperature (to 3632° F) and the 

composition and pressure of gaseous atmosphere. 

t : 

1 \ 

| i heh bl : 

: putting the heat on space age problems! | 

a This is the kind of research that will enable future tor Solid Circuit — two significant TI “firsts” in semi- 

c semiconductor products — transistors and other tiny conductor research, development and manufacture. 


‘ devices whose uses already range from pocket radios to 
( huge computers and rocketing space vehicles — to per- 
‘ form even more difficult tasks (in deep space explora- 
tions and in industrial, commercial and military elec- 


This is one of many TI-sponsored investigations being 
conducted by the Central Research Laboratories to 
gain more precise information in the areas of Solid 
State Physics, Materials, Devices, and Data Systems 


' tronic systems). Advanced concepts and techniques, and Earth Sciences. Such studies, geared mostly to 
“i gained by the world’s largest semiconductor manufac- long-range product goals, result in a flow of scientific 
] turer, keep Texas Instruments at the forefront of knowledge to Texas Instruments operating divisions 
d such technologies. which combine it with their own innovative R, D & E 


programs to produce better products and services for 


This particular program is in progress at TI’s Central ; : Segre é 
P prog tied your convenience and safety in this Electronic Age. 


Research Laboratories. Its purpose is to explore mate- 





” rials that promise a wider operating temperature If you are interested in knowing more about TI 

‘ range and superior performance for solid state devices. facilities and capabilities, for booklet please write: 

r Such laboratory projects may well lead to products Merchandising Dept., Texas Instruments Incorpo- 
that surpass the silicon transistor and the Semiconduc- rated, 100 Exchange Park North, Dallas 35, Texas. 
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Don't let your salesmen 





get caught on a _merry-go- -round 


With DODGE REPORTS, they’ll 
follow straight-line leads 





to CURRENT 


If you sell to the new construction mar- 
ket, your salesmen or agents don’t have 
to keep making the same old rounds in 
search of new business. Cold canvassing 
and blind sales calls waste time and 
money — lots of it—and often create 
customer ill-will. You can guide your 
salespeople straight to live, interested 
prospects who currently need the kind of 
products or services you offer. Just see 
to it that they’re equipped with DODGE 
REPORTS. 

DODGE REPORTS are individual 


+ 
Core bts | . 


1 waite For FREE BOOK 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. BW30 
Send me the book “Dodge Reports — How 
to Use Them Effectively,” and let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports for my area. 
I am interested in the general markets 
checked below. 

C] House Construction ( General Building 
() Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Area 





Nome. 





Company. 





Address. 





City. Zone. State 
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PROSPECTS! 


project reports. Each report tells whom 
to see, what’s being built and where, and 
covers a specific stage of planning or 
bidding. This timely information is 
mailed daily — direct to you, your sales- 
men or agents. You specify the areas, 
anywhere within the 37 Eastern states, 
and the types of construction that repre- 
sent a market for you. For each job, 
DODGE REPORTS provide all the 
facts, in advance, your salesmen need to 
head straight for available business. 


Dodge Reports 
For Timed Selling 
to the Construction Industry 





significant successes has apparently been 
scored by Republic Aviation Corp. with 
its magnetic pinch plasma engine (BW— 
Sep.5°59,p65). Republic announced that 
before this engine was shut down for 
disassembly and analysis, it had run 
continuously for more than 118 hours. 

The engine is regarded as promising 
as power for space rockets and the 
steering of moon rockets and satellites. 
Its long continuous run seems to answer 
fears about overheating and erosion. 

This engine is essentially a way to get 
a jet thrust from an electric current. It 
is fueled by nitrogen. An electric cur- 
rent in the compression chamber 
changes the nitrogen gas to a plasma 
and sets up a cylindrical magnetic field 
around the plasma—the so-called pinch 
effect that drives the plasma out of the 
chamber at tremendous velocity. ‘This 
provides intense thrust, though in a 
tiny mass. 

\. E. Kunen, manager of Republic’s 

Plasma Propulsion Laboratory, claims 
the first success in continuous recycling 
of a plasma—that is, the plasma that 
shoots out of the chamber returns to 
the state of ordinary nitrogen gas and 
is then fed again into the compression 
chamber as fuel. Republic plans imm«¢ 
diately to start designing a “‘flvable” 
plasma engine that would produce 
thrust in a larger mass, hence do mor 
proplusion work. 
e Bell Aircraft—W orking toward a dif- 
ferent aim, scientists of Bell Aircraft 
Corp. have made a plasma-jet generator 
that’s designed to test materials for 
future satellites and space ships. ‘The 
plasma is created by a_ high-intensity 
clectric arc. 

(he main purpose is to use the energs 
released as plasma reverts to gas as a 
means of building up high temperatures 
for testing. Bell scientists sav that, with 
1 little more equipment, their new gen 
crator should produce temper 
to 40,000F. 

More advanced models might exceed 
50,0001 except that some way must be 
tound to keep the generator itself from 
melting. In the present model, a jacket 
of water surrounds the hot area, but 
water cooling isn’t expected to be eff 
tive at much higher temperatures. 
¢ Sperry Gyroscope—Researchers at 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., division of 
Sperry Rand Corp., have used a plasma 
in an electrical circuit that is able to 
generate radar energy at 
frequencies. 

The plasma is formed by aiming a 
pinpoint beam of electrons through 
rarified hydrogen gas held in place by 
electromagnetism. Electrons in the 
beam hit the hydrogen atoms with 
enough force to knock them apart, 
creating a plasma of ionized hydrogen 
particles. It’s called a_ gyro-electric 
plasma, because the charged particles 
move in a rotary path. END 
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“My car is always 





waiting when I reserve 
with HERTZ!” 
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Hertz rents new Chevrolets and other fine cars 


One local call to HERTZ 
a keeps a car waiting for me...anywhere! 


“When I call my local Hertz Rent A Car office, the 
Hertz teletype system confirms my reservation for a 
| new Chevrolet or other fine car. Hertz has more stations, 
| more cars than anyone else in the rent a car business. 
And with my HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card’, 
I can charge it and be on my way immediately.” 





Next time you need a car — here, there, anywhere — just 
call your local Hertz office in advance to reserve a car. 


\. HERTZ puts you in the driver’s seat! Hiiiiji! 


HERTZ RENT A CAR, Chicago 4, Tit. 
*Hertz also honors Air Travel, Rail Travel, Hilton Carte Blanche, American Express, Diners’ Club, and other accredited charge cards. 
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Now from The Dobeckmun Division— 


unconverted SARAN WRAP--for all 





who do their own packaging! 
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For the first time. SARAN WRAP by Dow is available directly to you through The Dobeckmun Company. You who do your 
Own packaging may have the great new advantage of unconverted Saran Wrap together with whatever technical assistance 
you may need...plus expert packaging counsel from the acknowleged leader in the field. All the appetizing appeal of ( 
your product is clearly visible in sparkling Saran Wrap, the packaging that has already achieved a national reputation f 
with your customers. More—Saran Wrap holds moisture on the inside, air on the outside, benefiting your product with t 
a longer shelf life. And, further, Saran Wrap film does not become clouded; it is always soft, tough, pliable and grease- t 
S 
proof. immediately available—just cali the source that delivers the service as well as the goods. 
: 
t *. — 


A Division of The Dow Chemica! Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berke!cy 10, California « Offices in most principal cities. 
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PHOTOELECTRIC device scans sales slip for customer's identi 
fication number and the amount of the charge for automatic 
accounting equipment. The scanner sweeps 
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slowly enough to recognize each number’s characteristics. A four, 
for example, has a full-length line on the right, a horizontal bar 
across the middle, and a short vertical line on the left. 


Machines Now Read Sales Slips 


Electronic printed optical 
scanner translates data into 
computer language, cuts large 
retailers’ paperwork. 


Ihe electronic character scanner 
sketched above mav set off a revolution 
in retailing. M.ducated to read and clas- 
sify numbers and letters much as the 
human eve does, the device is designed 
to reduce the amount of paperwork in- 
\olved in tabulating and billing a cus- 
tomer’s purchases. It’s also a handv tool 
for keeping track of inventory, what's 
selling best, and other important data. 

When vou consider the number of 
individual charges a department. store 
customer can run up in a dav’s shop 
ping spree, then multiply this by the 
thousands of customers in the store that 
day, it’s easy to sce why large retail out 
lets are just about swamped with paper- 
work. 

Modern data processing systems obvi- 
ously should hold the answer. In the 
five years or so, retailers have had svys- 
tems suggested that would electronically 
tie together cash sales, charges, and in- 
stallment purchases with accounts  re- 
ceivable, billing, and inventory control. 
So far these suggestions have proved too 
complex or too expensive for retail use. 
¢ Handicaps—The major problem in 
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developing such a comprehensive and 
versatile data handling svstem is find 
ing a way to lift the pertinent data off 
sales slips and automatically translate it 
into computcr language—getting it from 
the printed word onto punched cards o1 
magnetic tape, depending on which is 
compatible with the store’s data proc 
essing system 

Currently, about the oniv wav this 
can be done is by a small army of clerks 
tediously plying batteries of kev punch 
machines. Niost of the errors that creep 
into the books, store officials find, can 
be traced back to the kev punch oper 
ators. Also, the turnover in personnel 
here is a major headache. 
¢ Two Svystems—Banks, faced with the 
daily job of handling — tremendous 
volumes of checks, have turned to 
Magnetic Ink Character 
tion (MICR) devices (BW 
p+3). 

Retailers, on the other hand, lean to 
ward — optical-tvpe 


Recogni- 
l'eb.6°60, 


scanning devices 
‘These are still in the embrvonic stage. 
but are already creating a considerable 
stir. S. S. Kresge Co., variety store, and 
Safewav Stores grocery chain are likely 
to install optical readers this vear 
Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., Washing- 
ton (D. C.) department store, also has 
i project under wav. So do Macv’s in 
New York and Shillito’s in Cincinnati 


If these installations catch on, the 
stampede for retail automation will be 
under wav. 

¢ Revolutionary—When vou consider 
the revolution in merchandising these 
devices could set off if tied into an 
clectronic data processing svstem, it is 
casy to understand the excitement. 
\mong other things, such a= svstem 
could: 

e Put the tabulating and billing of 
cach customer's monthly charges on a 
fully automatic basis. (Automatic bill- 
ing already is possible with data proc- 
cssing equipment now installed in 
large department stores. ) 

e Nake it possible to read cash 
register tapes automatically—totaling 
the amount of sales and identifving 
the salesclerk. 

¢ Develop on a daily, or even half- 
dav basis, such information as to which 
items, stvles, sizes, or colors are selling 
the fastest. This can be done by means 
of code numbers that sales clerks can 
punch onto the sales slip. 
¢ Big Plus—What intrigues the stores 
tbout such a svstem is that the onlv ad 
ditional equipment needed is the optical 
scanner itself. Vhus, a store’s investment 
in cash registers, adding machines, and 
imprinters will not be obsoleted over- 
night. No major changes in store pro 
cedure are involved. About the onl 
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GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE 





Just Out: Complete Facts 
and Figures on Markets 


Gathering all the marketing facts 
that can influence your selection of a 
new plant site can be an arduous and 
time-consuming job. That’s why the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce has made exhaustive market 
studies for you... and is now ready 
to send you comprehensive reports 
and penetrating analyses on all phases 
of the total marketing picture in the 
State. This material, in its entirety, is 
available nowhere else... and is 
yours without charge. 


Consumer market analysis 





To keep pace with dynamic New 
York State, the Department of Com- 
merce has compiled many types of 
data for measuring the extent of 
markets reachable from State loca- 
tions. In the case of consumer 
markets, we can supply figures for 
the following categories (either for 
the entire State or for specific 
areas): population, income, home 
ownership, number of children, auto- 
mobile registration, sales by class of 
store, and other yardsticks used to 
determine market potential for a 
product. 


Industrial market analysis 





If your product is used by a spe- 
cialized or industrial market, we have 
various ways of analyzing such mar- 
kets. For instance, in many product 
fields, we can provide figures that 
show current consumption in the en- 
tire State or within a broader area. 
We can also furnish summaries of 
specific types of industries within 
such areas, giving the size of each 
industrial group in regard to employ- 
ment, annual production, etc. Upon 
request, the Department will initiate 
special studies for you under strictest 
confidence. 

For your free reports on New York 
State markets—or on transportation, 
labor, sites, power, raw materials — 
drop me a line (outlining your speci- 
fic needs) at the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce, Room 752, 
112 State St., Albany, N. Y. Or phone 
HObart 2-7511. We'll also send you 
our free booklet “Industrial Location 
Services,” which fully explains all the 
services we can put at your disposal. 


Kari ¥ 
Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner, 


N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce 
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difference is in the handling of charge 
slips. 

Currently, a salesclerk imprints the 
customer’s identification onto the sales 
slip—using his or her charge plate—then 
lists and totals the sales in longhand. 
In a store with an optical scanner, the 
salesclerk will also have to take the sales 
slip to the cash register or some other 
tvpe of printer and imprint the amount 
of the sale in the tvpe the optical scan- 
ner is trained to read. 
¢ Simplified—Of course, stores can use 
a magnetic character recognition sys- 
tem to do much the same thing. Mag- 
netic scanners sum up the total mag- 
netized area of a character, recognizing 
it by the differences in area. But accord- 
ing to the National Retail Merchants 
Assn., the printing requirements for 
magnetic characters are far too severe 
for the kind of imprinters used in retail 
stores for making out charge slips. 

The optical reader, on the other hand, 
scans each letter a number of times— 
actually it scans only a part of the let- 
ter at a time—to identify kev features. 
It identifies such factors as a long ver- 
tical left line, a long vertical right line, 
a horizontal top, a horizontal bar 
through the middle, or a line at the bot- 
tom. By deducing which number has 
which characteristics—and none are ex- 
actly the same—the scanner’s comput- 
ing elements easily figure out the iden- 
titv of each number. 
¢ Stiff Competition—Optical scanners 
are not going to take over the character 
recognition business, even in retailing, 
without stiff competition from the man- 
ufacturers of magnetic character read- 
ing equipment. These manufacturers 
contend that their tvpe of gear is just 
as good for retailing, and point out the 
high rejection rate—refusal to read a 
document—that they claim is an in- 
herent limitation of optical readers. 

Farrington Mfg. Co., a small Massa- 
chusetts company that has built most of 
the pionecring installations, claims that 
reject rates are much lower than users 
expect. At a bank where the optical 
reader has to scan travelers checks that 
are subject to considerable defacement, 
the rejection rate averages 2% to 4%. 
At another installation, where the 
checks get little chance for obliteration, 
reject rates average only 1%. 
¢ Cost Factor—Another roadblock to 
optical readers, at present, is their cost 
and the difficulty of justifying their in- 
stallation economically. A typical Far- 
rington machine rents for almost $1,500 
per month. However, other manufac- 


LETTER SORTER picks the name of the 
city, focuses for type size by gauging first 
letter, then sweeps across remaining letters 
to see how many are long (1, k, I), which 
involve three horizontal strokes (e, a), and 
which have tails (g, j, q) to identify letters’ 
destination. 
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2 Park Avenue, New York City. Consulting Engineers: Sears and Kopf; Mechanical Contractor: Kennedy-Scheidel-Young, Inc.; Electrical Contractors Theodore Kaish, Inc, 
Chrysler Air Conditioni ilored d 
e 
rysier Air Conditioning tailored to tenant needs 
lled a fl ime in 27 buildi 
installed a floor at a time in <4/-story Dullding 
During the past five years, scores of Chrysler air condi- Whether your air conditioning job is as simple as a single 
tioners have been installed at 2 Park Avenue, New York office, or as complex as this 27-story building, it will pay 
City. What has been one of the longest air conditioning to check into the many exclusive advantages of Climate 
jobs in history has also been one of the most successful. by Chrysler. For facts and figures, contact your local 
ee ree Chrysler dealer (his name is listed in your Yellow Pages). 
By handling this 27-story building zone by zone and floor : ( ) - 
by floor, about 1400 tons of Chrysler equipment have been 
installed... with an absolute minimum of inconvenience 
to tenants. As tenants move in or renew leases, they are 
consulted as to exact air conditioning requirements. Each A 
then gets the system best suited to his needs. - a H RYS LE R 
This unusual system is flexible—Chrysler supplies packaged p 
units in a complete range of capacities, plus chillers and AIRTEMP 
room units. And it is economical—all air conditioners tap 
—— 


into central electrical, air and water connections serving Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-30, Dayton 1, Ohio 


the entire building. Canadian Distributor; Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





















STAINLESS STEEL IS USED IN LEADING 
EDGES of the 880's vertical fin and 
horizontal stabilizer where anti-icing is 
accomplished through electrical heating 
of the metal. Use of Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel increases strength and 
heat-resistance, permits thinner, lighter 
gages. Types 301 and 302 are readily 
formed into desired shapes by cold 
forming, drawing, and bending opera- 
tions. Mail coupon for complete details. 






REPUBLIC’S NEW 
HIGH-STRENGTH POWDER, 
TYPE HS6460, 


is ideal for sinterings of 
highly stressed compo- 
nents. Provides mini- 
mum tensile strength of 
60,000 psi at 6.4 density 
as sintered . . . 100,000 
psi after heat treatment. 
Less than .004% shrink- 
age from die size at 6.4 
density. Available in 
quantities up to and in- 
cluding 12 tons or multi- ‘ 
ples. Can be used with 
existing operating equip- 
ment. Mail coupon for 
technical data sheet. 





IN EACH 880 POD-PYLON, rear engine mount “horse- 
shoe” frame—of nickel-plated, chrome-alloy steel— 
grips the powerful General Electric CJ-805-3 engine. 
Republic Alloy Steels offer exceptionally high strength- 
to-weight ratios with the highest strength values. 
Uniform response to heat treatment assures complete 
deep hardening penetration, plus hard, wear- 
resistant surfaces. Send for additional information. 








MAJOR 880 TITANIUM USES are (1) fixed outboard 
nacelle assembly—107.8 pounds per nacelle, 215.6 
pounds per airplane; (2) lip assembly anti-icing nose 
cowl—53.8 pounds per nacelle, 215.2 pounds per 
ariplane; and (3) right hand access door assembly — 
41.2 pounds per nacelle, 164.8 pounds per airplane. 
Republic supplies a major portion of the 870 pounds 
of titanium that goes into each Convair 880. 
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Speed, economy, and medium-range operating requirements dictated the use of thousands 
of pounds of high-performance metals in the Convair 880—the world’s fastest jet airliner. 

Working closely with design engineers, Republic Steel supplied titanium to permit 
lighter weight with increased strength . .. ENDURO” Stainless Steel to increase heat- and 
. . alloy steel to increase strength of major structural components. 

With constantly expanding research as well as production facilities and capabilities, 
Republic is the nation’s largest producer of high-performance metals—titanium, stainless, 
and alloy steels. May we help you utilize these metals in your project? Return the coupon 


corrosion-resistance . 


for complete information. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


FOR STEELS TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF ACCELERATION 


REPUBLIC HIGH-PERFORMANCE 


METALS FOR THE 880 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


DEPT.BW-7818-A 


1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Have a metallurgist call: 

OO Alloy Steel 

0) Stainless Steel 

O Titanium 

O Type HS6460 Metal 
Powder 


a 
Company 
Address____ 
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Send more information on: 

0 Alloy Steel 

OD Stainless Steel 

OO Titanium 

O Type HS6460 Metal 
Powder 


_State— 



















Enough cement every day 
for 12 miles of superhighway 


Two /anes of solid concrete a\\ 
9 inches thick... 24 feet wide , s 








Five brands of 
MASONRY CEMENT 


General Portland’s masonry cements 
possess high workability and structural 
qualities. They're used for setting 
concrete block, tile, brick, stone and 
other construction materials into 
walls for buildings and various 
structures. Sold under these five 
General Portland Brands: Florida, 
Signal Mountain, 
Trinity, Peninsular 
and Samson 
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That’s how much cement General 
Portland can produce daily at 10 
plants serving 19 southern and mid- 
western states. These plants operate 
every day, seven days a week—at 

an annual productive capacity of 
more than 25 million barrels. Already 
one of the nation’s largest cement 
producers, General Portland is still 
growing. There’s another 3,000,000 
barrels of capacity in the works at 
our Tampa, Florida, plant to meet 
the expanding needs of that region. 





General Portland Cement Company 


Offices: 

Chicago, Illinois « Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas « Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas e Fredonia, Kansas 
Jackson, Michigan « Tampa, Florida 


Miami, Florida « Los Angeles, California 








... post office has machine 
that can read addresses to 
sort mail for 20 cities and 
States... 


(STORY on page 85) 


turers coming into the business expect 
to offer their readers for considerably 
less (one manufacturer may rent. its 
unit for $600 per month). More pro- 
duction will bring the cost down, also. 
To justifv investing $1,500 a month 
for its machine, Farrington estimates 
a company must read at least 200,000 
documents a month if only one line of 
information is to be read. If the read 
ers have to scan several lines, the break- 
even figure is much lower. 
¢ Broader Use—Optical scanners are 
not limited to department store usc 
lor example: 

eThe U.S. Air Force has a unit 
that reads both capitals and lower cas¢ 
letters as well as numbers at the rate of 
200 characters per second. Built by Fat 
rington, which so far offers the onl 
commercially available model, the ma 
chine converts pages of tvped copy into 
punched tape for automatic transmis- 
sion of messages. 

e The Post Office Dept. has a 
l‘arrington machine (page 86) that can 
read addresses to sort mail for 20 cities 
and states. An improved version now 
under development will read and sort 
mail to 40 destinations at a rate of 
1,000 letters per hour. 

e Other users include: American 
Vclephone & Telegraph, which scans 
cashed dividend checks to prepare a 
punched card to speed up check recon 
ciliation; several electrical — utilities 
which use them to read customer re 
turn receipts; and a baking company 
that reads sales office journals to keep 
tabs on its salesmen and_ products 
e The Field—Farrington has the field 
mostly to itself now, but it can expect 
plenty of competition to develop. ‘The 
National Retail Merchants Assn. re- 
ports that at least four other companies 
will supply optical character recognition 
devices within three vears. Of the four, 
Radio Corp. of America and Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. have 
already completed prototvpe models. 
National Cash Register Co. and Na- 
tional Data Processing (a Dallas com 
pany in which Chance Vought Aircraft, 
Inc., recently acquired a majority in- 
terest) also are building machines. 

Compctition is also coming from 
Kurope. At least three manufacturers 
will have optical readers within’ three 
vears. Of these, England’s Solartron 
Electronics has already sold one unit 
to the English druggist, Boots, the 
Chemist, to read sales tapes. ‘This ma 
chine is to be installed this spring. In 
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BEFORE: This drawing of the former 4-belt drive on a 
clothes pressing unit is in the same scale as the photo 
of new Super HC V-Belt Drive at right. Heavy sheaves 
needed for 4 belts imposed high bearing loads. 


AFTER: By redesigning the drive for Gates Super HC 
V-Belts only 3 belts are required and this Utah manu- 
facturer saves 16 pounds in weight and 24% on the 
drive cost of every pressing unit it makes. 





_ Manufacturer of pressing equipment 
cuts cost of drives 24% 


New high capacity V-belt V-Belts, sheave dimensions can be reduced 


. 1 30% to 50%, overall space up to 50%, and 
also saves weight and _— drive weight by 20% and more. 


This manufacturer is just one of many A product of Specialized Research in the 


— who have already turned to Gates Super world’s largest V-belt laboratories at Gates, 
HC V-Belts to achieve far more compact, the Super HC V-Belt Drive is already stan- 
lighter weight, lower cost V-belt drives for dard equipment on production models in 
all types of machines. With new Super HC virtually every industry. 
Engineering Service Nation-Wide 
Whatever your plant’s power transmission to assist you to cut space, weight, and costs with 
design problem, wherever you are, your nearby Super HC. Ask him for a copy of “The Modern 
Gates Distributor or Field Representative is ready Way to Design Multiple V-Belt Drives.” 
TPA 463 





The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado resent V-belt we Ze 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario | LE 
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World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts 
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~ Gates Super ¢ V-Belt Drives 2202 
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Installing a Joy V-Vertical Compressor is simply a matter of position- 
ing the machine on its rectangular concrete pad, tightening the four 
nuts, and connecting the piping. The compressor is completely assem- 
bled at the factory, and shipped to the erection site as a “‘package.”’ 
Expensive and time-consuming shaft alignment necessary with competi- 
tive machines is eliminated, and the cost of foundation form work is 
reduced to a fraction. These two factors give Joy compressors the lowest 
installed cost. 

Joy heavy-duty compressors offer many engineering “‘plus values” 
in addition to the installation advantages. These compressors are avail- 
able in both standard and oil-free constructions up to 1250 hp. Joy also 
can supply you with Vertical and Semi-Radial positive displacement 
compressors in a wide range of sizes; Dynamic Compressors up to 15,000 
hp. Whatever your air or gas compression problem may be, Joy can pro- 
vide you with an economical solution. For complete information on Joy 
Compressors, write for Bulletin 1148-56. 





R MOVING EQUIPMENT FOR ALL INDUSTRY ; 
Joy Manufacturing Company 


TS A) ad ©) Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Dust Collectors Conveyors fans and In Conode: Joy Monufacturing Compeny 
“ Compressors and Idters Blowers (Conoda) Limited, Galt, Ontario 
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addition, England’s Electrical & Musi- 
cal Industries and France’s Bull are 
designing optical readers. 

¢ Standard Type—All these newcomers 
pose a major problem—standardizing on 
type style. For example, Farrington’s 
machines read a specially designed face 
called Selfcheck type; IBM’s prototype 
reads the IBM font found in the com- 
pany’s printers. 

A variety of type fonts is a handicap 
to both manufacturers and _ retailers. 
Once a store installs an optical reader, 
it is married to that type face. 

NRMA is trying to find a common 
type font that will be easy for the ma- 
chines to read. What NRMA would 
like to do is standardize on a type as 
the American Banking Assn. did for 
magnetic character recognition devices. 
With this in mind, NRMA last week 
met with manufacturers and potential 
manufacturers of optical scanners to 
try to iron out the font problem. It 
hopes to have the matter settled by 
June, when a number of experimental 
installations are slated to go into oper- 
ation. 
¢ Marketing Tool—While retailers 
look to optical scanning devices to 
break down their current bookkeeping 
woes, they fondly hope that the system 
will do much more. They badly need 
better merchandising information and 
are praving that optical scanning de 
vices will help provide this necessary 
data. 

C. Robert McBrier, vice-president 
for finance at Woodward & Lothrop, 
says he was shocked at what has hap- 
pened to his store’s procedures. “All 
of our cash registers and bookkeeping 
machines have been developed to con- 
trol the flow of cash and receivables; 
nothing to expedite the flow of mer- 
chandise data,” he states. “We are in 
business to sell merchandise and yet 
we've done very little to make available 
essential information to carry out this 
basic function. I conclude that the 
only reason we can compete satisfac- 
torily is that practically all retailers 
have made this same grave mistake— 
so that none of us are functioning at 
the level we should.” 

Retail Research Institute’s Ethel 
Langtry thinks that optical reading will 
make its biggest contribution to retail- 
ing in informing management what 
lines are not selling. A wide-awake 
buyer, she says, always knows when 
the store has a hot item. 

Every store has to learn more about 
its customers, says Miss L angtry. It 
needs details such as what size the ma- 
jority wear, what colors most shoppers 
prefer. By knowing this, the store can 
reduce its inventory sharply, stocking 
only what is being sold. In a recent 
RRI study, Miss Langtry found that 
80% of store sales were made from 
20% of the inventory. END 
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THE 


NEW ARGUS © 
DIRECT-WIRE TV CAMERA. $5 


argus ...the bright 


new name in audio-visual systems 


presents... 


Argus Direct-Wire T'V is the first closed-circuit TV system 
ever developed for mass production and 
mass use. It’s yours for 1% the cost of other systems! 


No installation . . . set it up anywhere—Argus Direct- 
Wire TV weighs only 16 pounds, mounts on a standard 
tripod indoors or out. Normal room illumination is all 
you need for a sharp, steady picture. 


Direct hook-up to any TV receiver—Argus Direct-Wire 
TV transmits over standard co-ax cable, which connects 
directly to the antenna connection of any standard TV 
set. Transmits a perfect picture up to 1000 cable feet 
without boosters. With boosters, the range is unlimited. 


Built-in flexibility . . . three-lens turret — Argus Direct- 
Wire TV feeds any number of receivers under the same 
conditions mentioned above. Up to five cameras can be 
used with one receiver, each with its own channel. 
‘Standard equipment: three-lens turret mount and one 
l-inch, f:1.9 lens. Argus Telephoto and Wide-angle 
lenses, shown above, are available as accessories. 


Exclusive Argus features — e Matching, companion 
Argus TV receivers and monitors are available from 
$179.95. e Can be serviced by any Radio-TV repairman. 
eAll parts are standard TV parts. You can own a com- 
plete, balanced Argus Direct-Wire System for less than 
the cost of a competitive camera alone. 


ad rg uU ty Audio-Visual Systems Department, Building A 
Division of Sylvania Electric Products, Ine., Ann Arbor, Michigan 

I'd like more information on Argus Direct-Wire TV. 

Name Title 

Organization 

Address 


Zone 








FRUEHAUF—FIRST IN PROFITABLE TRANSPORTATION IDEAS 





Greater Profits 
Through Integrated 


Transportation 


Fruehauf Containers Designed For Road, Rail, and Water 






a. 


Two Fruehauf Containers 
on a 40 foot chassis 


OVER ROAD, RAIL, OR SEA, or any combina- 
tion of the three, your freight can travel more 
safely and swiftly, with less handling, via standard- 
ized Fruehauf Container Systems. 

Complex routing problems and costly handling 
problems take on ease and simplicity when shipping 
is “integrated” by means of a standardized Frue- 
hauf Container System. The container enables you 
to utilize the most direct and economical modes of 
transport to any destination, to transfer goods from 
one freight system to another quickly, and even to 


——— ed wae 
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provide mobile storage. 

Packaged products, perishables, and liquid or 
bulk commodities can all be shipped by containers 
designed to be interchangeable between rail cars, 
trucks or trailers, and ships. As the world’s largest 
builder of truck-trailers and an experienced pioneer 
in versatile container design, Fruehauf is qualified 
to analyze your transportation problems and recom- 
mend a Container System which will result in more 
profit for you. Phone or wire Container Division, 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Container Systems 


RUEHAUF 


CONTAINER 
SyvstTems 






Make Unprecedented Speed And Efficiency 
Possible In Modern Shipping! 
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Machinery Makers Expect Gains 


Survey finds the industry hopeful of increasing new 
orders, with a peak in the third quarter. Need of manufac- 
turers for cost-cutting equipment cited. 


New orders for machinery will be up 
sharply this vear with the accent on 
cost-cutting equipment as manufactur- 
crs strive to offset spiraling labor costs 
and a possible steel price hike. This was 
the consensus of machinery manufac- 
turers surveyed last week by BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters around the nation. 

It reinforced the optimistic views of 
the regular respondents to McGraw- 
Ilill’s new orders forecast survey (sec 
chart above). Companies participating 
in this survey account for about half 
of all sales of non-electrical machinery. 
‘They expect the peak of new business 
to occur during the third quarter, with 
a slight downturn in the final quarter. 
‘This suggests that the current upswing 
in capital expenditures will stretch out 
for at least another six months. 

Most of the individual manufacturers 
queried last week have great expecta- 
tions. Warner & Swasey Co., a major 
manufacturer of machine tools, con- 
struction and textile machinery, is look- 
ing for a 20% hike in business during 
1960 with most of the growth in the 
last quarter. First-quarter orders are 
double those of the comparable period 
last year and about 25% ahead of last- 
quarter 1959 which was a boom period 
for the company. ‘The quest for cost- 
cutting equipment is the kev ingredient 
in the sales increase. 
¢ Cost-Cutting—An castern manufac- 
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turer of materials handling equipment 
is counting on a 15% boost in book- 
ings this vear, even though the first 
two months were only 8% over the 
1959 period. This company feels that 
demand will remain high because ma- 
terials handling equipment figures so 
importantly in any cost-cutting effort. 

C. I. Fell, newly elected president 
of the Materials Handling Institute, 
and marketing vice-president of Ameri- 
can Monorail Co., predicts this $150- 
million-a-vear industry will have _ its 
biggest year vet. He said inquiries for 
materials handling systems and equip- 
ment are pouring in at the fastest rate 
since World War II and should bring 
a 14-16% increase in business over 
1959. 

Fell cited three main reasons for the 
industrv’s mushrooming sales; 

¢ During the 1958 recession, many 
plants took a raincheck on plant im- 
provement and modernization — pro- 
grams; now they're back in the market 
in force. 

e There’s a mounting need for 
labor-saving machinery that will help 
manufacturers curb their skyrocketing 
costs. 

e Stiffening competition within 
various industries, most of it from 
abroad, is forcing manufacturers to 
automate their operations at a_break- 
neck pace. Vell claims that 10-15% of 


a plant’s machinery investment today 
is in materials handling equipment. Be- 
fore World War II, the percentage was 
only half that. 

A Milwaukee manufacturer of air 
conditioning, refrigeration equipment, 
valves, fittings, and gray iron castings 
says sales of the company’s entire prod- 
uct line are up 30% during the first 
two months of 1960 and have been run- 
ning about that much ahead of the 
vear-ago score since August, 1959. 
Backlog is rising sharply and the com- 
pany is hiring more foundry workers. 
¢ Caution—Reactions from manufac- 
turers of construction and mining ma- 
chinery were more cautious. Goodman 
Mfg. Co., a producer of mining and 
stone crushing equipment, reported dis- 
appointing sales volume in first quarter. 
Orders are not expected to pick up until 
the last part of this vear or early 1961. 
Business is described as “humdrum.” 
Best prospects are for sales of stone 
crushing machines used in road build- 
ing. 

Another key producer of construction 
equipment in the midwest says orders 
for large machines were up during the 
first two months of 1960. Most im- 
provement has come in power shovels 
for strip coal mining and in big rotary 
drills for blast hole drilling. Orders for 
large excavators are up 56%. Man- 
agement expects orders to stay firm for 
the rest of the vear. Easing of foreign 
exchange has helped exports. 

l'airbanks-Morse, a major manufac- 
turer of dicsels, pumps, and eompres- 
sors, said the steel strike had litéle effect 
on its business. The first eight weeks 
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THE 
Philadelphia 
Business Address 


This is the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Building, centrally located and dominant 
on the city’s skyline. Designed by Howe 
and Lescaze, it is a functional building, 
a model of efficiency . . . and so aestheti- 
cally pleasing that it has won world 
acclaim. 

Everything about the building is mod- 
ern. It is completely air conditioned. A 
vast array of windows (65% of its surface) 
brings daylight to every office. There are 
acoustical ceilings, the latest fluorescent 
lighting, and tile flooring throughout. The 
building is so efficiently planned that most 
tenants require 15% less space than they 
would in the usual office building. 

Parking is no problem. Within a block 
are ample garage and outdoor parking 
spaces. The building is owned and man- 
aged by the oldest mutual savings bank 
in the U.S. Its high standards of service 
and maintenance are traditional. 

If you contemplate a regional office in 
Philadelphia, here is an address worth 
waiting for. Send for a brochure giving 
further details and typical floor plan, 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


SAVING FUND BUILDING 
12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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this year were 11% better than last 
year; good sales of heavy diesels and 
compressors, were the chief reason. 

¢ Effect of Strike—Another pump man- 
ufacturer, Allen-Sherman-Hoff  Co., 
which gets most of its business from 
the mining industry, was hurt by the 
steel strike. But 1960 promises a much 
healthier situation. According to a 
company executive, the first two months 
of this year have been “very encourag- 
ing.” Management thinks the entire 
year may shape up the same way. 

¢ Bearings—SKF Industries, Inc. makes 
bearings, which are used in practically 
every type of non-electrical machinery. 
According to SKF’s sales vice-president, 


New ' 
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HE second quarter of 1960 will mark 
co all-time high in bookings for 
pumps and compressors if industry prog- 
nostications are correct in forecasting a 
vearly increase of 30%. 

Air and gas compressors will continue 
to ride the crest of the plant modern- 
ization and expansion boom as their 
industrial uses spread. Compressors are 
a key component in air conditioning and 


Ne Orders for Engines and Turbines 


1 Aquarterly average — unadjusted) 


Data McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics, 


NGINE and turbine producers will 
E enjoy another good year in 1960 
with new orders almost 6% better than 
the year before. Markets for these prime 
movers continue strong, despite a set- 
back that resulted from the steel walk- 
out and from some foreign compe- 
tition. 





S. H. Smith, prospects for most of 
their customers are bright—railroad 
equipment, textile machinery, metal- 
working equipment, materials han- 
dling systems. He was less optimistic 
about farm machinery, construction 
equipment. Smith says SKF is still feel- 
ing the effects of the steel strike. “We 
can get all the steel we need, but the 
protracted strike emptied our internal 
pipelines, costing us about 10% of our 
sales for the first 60 days of this year.” 
Some portions of their market are soft 
now, he said, but he was unwilling to 
pinpoint when the actual tapering off 
might come. Maybe not until next 
year, he intimated, but it is coming. 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
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refrigeration systems and prospects here 
are better than ever. A Milwaukee 
manufacturer reported his sales of am- 
monia, I'reon, and booster compressors 
were up 15% in January and February. 

Fairbanks-Morse indicated its sales of 
pumps for water conservation, flood and 
pollution control have been going 
strong. More than half its current pump 
orders are headed overseas. 





Big diesel engines of the type used 
in utilities, ships, railroads, petroleum 
refineries, as well as the larger indus- 
trial types, are in strong demand. Dic 
sels are attracting a lot of attention 
lately in the Southwest and central por- 
tions of the U.S. because of their 
increasing ability to use the low-cost 
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+ WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMMUNICATIONS 


.-..- LHE VOICE OF BUSINESS 








from the store around 
Po N Me clod ob ot —> a Ce Po t= 


largest corporation, 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
HAS A 

}= 3 OF) 6. 8 1) Baan ‘4 @ D € O83 iu 
yp OW eee oe Gs ae OD. OY Ou pe Oe a: 


Don't let anyone tell you your business isn't 
different. When it comes to communications... 
the vital link between the people in your 
organization... you are as individual 

as a thumbprint! 

Recognizing that different people require 
elhat-ta-Talaeeolililaliachilolimrom a macltimelale 
increase efficiency, Webster Electric has 
‘developed the most complete, most flexible and 
adaptable line of equipment in the history 
of communications. 

Lfomiite) <M iU]c-Me Ze) ie|-1mke] | Mel Mm lal-melehaelaliele [13 
of swift, time-saving voice contact between key 
persons in your organization, Webster Electric 
offers three complete types of 
communication systems: 


(fag TELETALK ... the original, the 
ele MZelala=te me t-lhereelaliellal-teMlali-lacdelue 
Nelibeieelaleiedolaliolam 


eee 1 15 1 ©) | ire la Melb folilelilamelie) 
ao telephone intercom. Ideal for widely 
fir / scattered stations. 


WEBSTER SOUND... a matched line 
ro} Melanie) ial lee late Mgele Clute Ulalicte, 
etolsilololal-lalewcolam elelellare Mme i(« 

felt tialolehivelapmeolslslelaliaelikelaly 


Each meets a specific need for fast, efficient 
fefol a) folel Ml ol-3002-1-10 lm ol-To) 0] (-Wo] ael-Jololasiil-al team olan 
hate eM ile (-Migelale [Mol muilole(-1) Melale My ol-tale] 
ito] 10] 4-5 Sa oho lel ai olo all ol-Wolololo}i-to Mel aloM-b dele lalo(-to) 
to fit a wide variety of communication needs. 
Together, they constitute the most versatile and 
extensive line of business communications 
equipment available today ! 

Equally important to your profit picture, 
Webster Electric communication systems can be 
oli aaalory-toMelOLigte|s) Mol gull am Zol0Mola-31-1 am [-Lot-e| 
for as little as $22:75 per month per $1000.00 
installed cost. And whether you buy or lease, 
you will be repaid many times over 
in time and steps saved. 





SMARTEST, M 


— 
“teletalk 


It’s the most respected name in intercom- 
munications... Teletalk! This is the self- 
contained desk intercom that made elec- 
tronic communication practical and profit- 
able for the largest to the smallest business. 
Teletalk has every modern electronic ad- 
vancement you need for instant voice 
contact, greater convenience. It’s smartly 
styled — complements your business. 

Teletalk saves steps, needless inter-office 
traffic — at the flick of a switch! You can 
talk to one person or your whole organi- 
zation. It’s private — yet you can page, 
make general announcements, distribute 
music. And, it’s simple to install. You 
need nothing more than the unit on your 
desk (or wall) and wiring to other stations. 

Teletalk ...to assure a full measure of 
efficiency, productive time ! 


EXECUTIVE SERIES incorporates all the custo 
features of the Administrative s s, plus 
advantage of ‘‘hands-free 


HANDSET (optional) provides confidenti: 


two-way conversation 










ST, MOST ADAPTABLE INTERCOM 


IN EVERY TIME-SAVING WAY 

















ADMINISTRATIVE SERIES features Telebar Central Control, built-in silencing circuit, Executive Priority, printed circuits, transistor 
or tube models, light annunciators (optional). Available in 6 to 60 or more stations, with fine cabinets in driftwood or walnut finish. 


INSTANT VOICE CONTACT — in the widest range of models p 
% va ; rate ; 

















TELETALK 700 TELETALK A-1000 TELETALK W-600 COMETTE RF-2 COMETTE WC-2 TELETALK SPEAKERS 
6 to 48 or 5 to 10 wall mounted just plug inte low-cost, two-way wide selection 

more stations station capacity with 6 to 10 AC or DC outlet intercom. High quality for indoor, outdoor use 
Walnut finist Compact, easy station capacity Wireless, two-way voice reproduction Exceptionally sensitive 


ood cabinets to operate Recessed design communication simple wiring and dependable 





FOR SPECIAL 


SERVICE APPLICATIONS — 


leletalk 4000 SERIES 


Here are more ways Teletalk meets 
specific communication needs. The 
4000 series provides all the advanced 
Teletalk features plus extra-sturdy 
construction and all-metal cabinets. 
It is designed for high noise level 
applications, rugged in-plant use, 











accounting and processing procedures, 
and for institutions. Add-on units 
increase capacity to 144 stations. 
| NURSES’ CALL 


DATA GATHERING “PROBLEM APPLICATIONS 


4 


- 








. 
THESE APPLICATIONS SHOW TELETALK VERSATILITY: 

DATA GATHERING ... specialized © F. 

communications for automating time control. tl 

accounting — processing and recording 1 

information with fast voice contact. E 

NURSES’ CALL ... combines nurse or attendant " 

call system with room monitoring and paging. . 

Two-way voice contact boosts patient morale. _ 

q 

“PROBLEM” APPLICATIONS... . 4000 series a 

features a high-volume control to “blanket” Ss 

supermarkets, factories, other large, noisy . 





areas with crisp, clear sound. 


TT-65160WB - 480M Litho in U.S.A 








A COMPLETE SOUND CENTER! 


A Cozslette 


Consolette is a dual-channel sound dis- 
tribution system which permits inter- 
communications, voice paging, program 
and music distribution all from one 
handsome, compact cabinet. Expand- 
able to 114 stations. It includes a high 
quality AM-FM radio tuner and com- 
plete high fidelity amplification. Spe- 
cially designed, pedestal-type desk is 
available—legal size file drawer accom- 
modates four-speed record changer. 
Ideal for schools, clubs, factories, hos- 
pitals ... wherever multiple communi- 
cations are required. 





SPEAKERS FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


— from handset models to trim interior models and rugged outdoor types. 


Co & 





COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 














Cc 
For complete information... attach 
the coupon to your letterhead and 
mail today, or call your Webster | RACINE - WIS 
Electric dealer*. He can give you 
complete information on instal] (re 





tion, performance and low-cost leas- 


; ; es [_] Teletalk Administrative [_] Telecom 
ing. As a sound engineer, he is fully 


Please send me 


CITY ZONE STATE 


: | [_] Teletalk Executive [] Consolette 
qualified to recommend and install all the facts, [] Teletalk A-1000 [] Webster Sound 
a Webster Electric communications l installation data [] Teletalk W-600 [|] Webster Rack and Panel Units 
system that fits your business best and prices on (] Teletalk 700 (_] Speakers and Accessories 
* “ fat? Comette RF-2 (wireless) [-] Amplifiers 
See Yellow Pages—“‘Int tions . 
oe er iatcitiantitieas | the following: [] Comette WC-2 [_] Complete catalog 
| [_] Teletalk 4000 [_] Complete leasing information 
| 
| NAME FIRM 





PRIVATE DIAL TELEPHONE I 


WEBSTER ~ 


lelecom 


This is the way to give you and your job the 

advantages of private voice contact! Telecom 

is a basic communication system — most prac- 

tical for widely scattered stations. It gives you MOUNTED PHONE has basic design of desk unit. Fea- 

the convenience and economy of your own tures high quality construction with a special ‘volume 
: : “i aes stabilizer’ for maximum efficiency on longest circuits. 

private dial telephone, plus the flexibility of 

more extensive intercom installations. And, it 

frees your telephone for those important out- 

side calls! 
Telecom is a complete system with its own 

automatic switchboard. Operation is the same 

as your city phone — with regulation dialing, 

automatic ring and busy signal. It’s easy to 

install, costs little to maintain and is easily 

expanded. Telecom is practical for small or 

large business, or industrial use wherever pri- 

vate voice contact is a requirement ! 





NERVE CENTER of the Telecom system is a self- 
contained, completely automatic switchboard... . in- 
cluding its own 48 volt power supply. Dial-voice 
contact can be supplemented with paging, code calling, 
chimes, bells, buzzers, visual signals. 


SPEAKER PHONE picks up and transmits conversation 
up to 20 feet. A practical, two-way, loud speaking 
phone for shipping docks, warehouses, production lines. 
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TERCOM: PRIVATE LINE 


TELECOM SETS THE TEMPO for efficiency with smart, good looks. Fine elec- 


tronic craftsmanship is enhanced by your: choice of 12 beautiful decorator colors. 








TELECOM FITS YOUR BUSINESS — 10 to 200 phone systems 


1B10 
SWITCHBOARD 
automatic system 
for maximum of 
10 telephones, 
plus extensions. 

1 digit dialing. 


1A10 
SWITCHBOARD 
self-contained, 
has provision for 
10 to 18 private 
lines, 18 to 34 
party lines. 


4A23 PRIVATE LINE 


SWITCHBOARD 
provides capacity 
for 23 private line 
telephones, plus 


extensions. Optional 


conference service. 


4A30 
SWITCHBOARD 
takes minimum of 
floor space, 
provides 30 to 50 
telephones, up to 
100 party lines. 


5D92 
SWITCHBOARD 
public utility 
dependability. 


Service for up to 92 
phones, 184 party lines, 


plus extensions. 


6D100 
SWITCHBOARD 
easily expanded, 
provides instant 
contact between 
100 phones, 

plus extensions. 


EFFICIENCY 





12D200 
SWITCHBOARD 
extra capacity 
for heavy duty 
installations 
requiring up to 
200 telephones. 





ENGINEERED SOUND 


DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Web ster Bound 


Here is a complete line of components for 
mass sound distribution. A wide range of 
fine fidelity amplifiers (from 10 to 90 watts) 
plus matched speakers and accessories pro- 
vide a basic sound system with exceptional 
versatility. 

With rack and panel matched components— 
amplifiers, control centers, tape decks, record 
players, AM-FM tuners — any Webster field 
engineer can custom assemble an extensive 
system to fit any particular need or area. 


Model TP-25, 
25 watt amplifier 


Model TP-10, 
10 watt amplifier 


Model TP-50, 
50 watt amplifier 


Model TP-15 
15 watt amplifier 


Model TP-50B, 
booster amplifier 


Model TP-90, 
90 watt amplifier 


Engineered sound components — 
a complete custom assembly. 


Model TP-90B 
booster amplifier 


= 


Modei TP-20MP. 


mobile amplifier 




















fucls that are abundantly available in 
these areas. 

Only five years ago the industrial gas 
turbine was considered experimental; to- 


day the low horsepower gas turbine is 
coming of age and is finding increasing 
use in economical inplant power genera- 
tion and industrial mechanical drives. 


‘New Orders for Construction and Mining Machinery 
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esp1rE the sharply increased com- 
D petition from foreign manufactur- 
ers in world markets, and the slowdown 
of the big federal program as funds be- 
came scarce, domestic producers of 
construction and mining machinery are 
forecasting a 7.8% gain in this year’s 
bookings of new orders. In fact, the 
second quarter is expected to shatter 
all previous records. 

Some of this is due to the steel strike 
hangover in many companies. Then 
there are the customers for big mining 
machines—coal, and ore companies in 
the U.S. and foreign utilities that do 
their own mining—which waited for 
assured recovery from the 1957-58 re- 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
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cession before placing orders for the 
big, expensive equipment. 

State road programs are continuing 
at a good pace and contractors are still 
placing orders for roadbuilding equip- 
ment although selling is extremely com- 
petitive and price cutting is prevalent. 

A major supplier of components to 
manufacturers of construction and min- 
ing machinery observed last week that 
construction machinery is down because 
the industry “never fully recovered from 
the tremendous overbuilding of 1957. 
Highway projects are hampered by lack 
of money. Normally, a large propor- 
tion of this machinery is manufactured 
for export.” 


New Orders for Metalworking Machinery 
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M': ALWORKING machinery manu- 
facturers expect to beat 1959's 
peacetime record high in the first 
quarter of 1960 as they strain to over- 
take their orders backlog which piled 
up during the steel famine. And while 
orders will taper off slightly in’ the 
second quarter and dip even further in 
the last half, each quarter of 1960 is 
expected to better the comparable 
period in 1959, while the year will top 
a impressive score by a_ healthy 
oe 
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Producers of metal cutting and form 
ing equipment enjoyed a relatively good 
year in 1959; new orders mounted 76% 
over the year before. This was badly 
needed after the hardgoods slump in 
1958 when net new orders hit bottom 
after a two-vear slide. 

A Warner and Swasey Co. executive 
felt that general purpose machines such 
as automatic machine tools have the 
best prospects this year. “Your manufac 
turers are looking for labor-saving equip- 
ment that will set a pace automati 


THE 5TH 
FeATUre 1n 


Lee 


CHETOPA 
TWILLS 1S 


MOTAL€ 


COUNT ’EM: 

. Built-in toughness of Lee’s exclusive 
long-wearing Sanforized Chetopa twill. 

. Union-made, with a Lee money-back 
guarantee. 

. Tailored sizes for perfect fit and 
comfort. 

. Fade-proof colors and good looks the 
industrial worker likes—good looks 
that build... 

5. Pride in himself, pride in his job. 
Trained consultants are ready to help 
you. Write: 


THE H. D. LEE CO, 


GENERAL OFFICES 
117 W. 20th ST., KANSAS CITY 41, MO., 
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Meer Farmer Herbert Werstler of 
Creston, Ohio. He grossed more 
than $20,000 in 1959. He's typical 
of the new-type farmer in Ohio — 
young, alert, sharp with figures. 

As farming reaches new levels of 
efficiency, capital needs increase. 
Those who don’t measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few years ago. 

Ohio farmers now have a yearly 
spendable income of $1,277,100,000 
— making Ohio “top third” in farm 
income among all 50 states. 

You can reach these “top third” 
Ohio farmers most effectively with 
THE OHIO FARMER, where articles 
are edited for their own crops, their 
own soil, their own state. Ohio 
farmers prefer their own state farm 
paper 2 to 1 over any other farm 
publication. 

Your ads in THE OHIO FARME 
have the support of local editing?” 
Want proof? Send for free folder. 


7 Ono Feomen 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 
MICHIGAN FARMER © PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
WHE INDIANA FARMER ® THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER & HOMEMAKER 
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cally,” he said. “When the operator 
decides the pace, you don’t always get 
the efficiency you want. You get the 
efficiency he wants to give vou. And in 
periods of labor squabbles, that per- 
formance isn’t about to peak out.” 
Osborn Manufacturing Co., largest 
builder of foundry molding machinery 
in the U.S. and a major producer of 
core making and other foundry equip- 
ment, was less optimistic. For this com- 
pany, first quarter business has been 
“very bad,” although a “little better” 
than 1959 at this time. Their foundry 
equipment repair business is holding 
up, but “they're just not buying new 
machinery,” according to a company 
spokesman. Instead of purchasing new 


equipment, Osborn customers are 
patching up the old models. 

A Midwest manufacturer of spindle 
bar and chucking machines and auto- 
matic turret lathes said business is 
“very good’—up 30% in the first quar- 
ter—thanks to a rush of unexpected for- 
eign orders, but they see a decline in 
the third quarter. 

Foreign competition in both domes- 
tic and overseas markets has caused 
some headaches in this industry. But 
oddly enough, a big boost in last year’s 
recovery came from a flood of orders 
for American-made metal forming tools, 
such as presses, from auto makers in 
those verv countrics which are gencr- 
ating the most competition. 


New Orders for Other Industrial Machinery 
1950 = 100 (quarterly average — unadjusted) 
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us is the only product group in the 
| mee orders forecast that shows signs 
of settling down in 1960. Because of 
the heterogeneous nature of this cate- 
gorv—it includes most tvpes of special 
industrial equipment such as food and 
chemical processing devices, printing, 
woodworking, and textile machinery, 
and materials handling equipment—it is 
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dificult to pinpoint which product is 
causing the new orders forecast to dip 
8.7% below 1959. 

Except for a slight decline in late 
1957-carlv 1958, new orders in_ this 
particular category were scarcelv af- 
fected by the recession; vet it experi- 
enced brisk activity during the first 


half of 1959. 


New Orders for Office Machinery 


1950 = 100 (quarterly ‘avergige ~ unadjusted) 
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roM the relatively simple typewriter 

to the vastly complex and_ costly 
data processing machine, office machin- 
ery has become one of the real growth 
industrics of the past decade as cost- 
conscious businessmen continue to re- 
place obsolete cquipment with up-to- 
date machines. 

This industry suffered a small set- 
back in new orders volume in 1958 
because of the recession, but picked 





1957 \1958 


1959 . 


1960 
Oovusiness weer, 


up quickly and carly in 1959 when all 
four quarters set new records. Stecl 
shortages slowed incoming orders in 
the first quarter of 1960, but the rest 
of the year promises to top 1959's im- 
pressive score. Industry experts predict 
a 12.7% increase for the vear. 
Preparing to reap the fruits of the 
gencral modernization trend, manu- 
facturers of office machinery spent a 
record sum last year on expansion. 
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dip : area a apr 
Just feed documents into new Recordak Portable Microfilmer and they’re 
photographed instantly (for a fraction of a cent each) and returned in sequence 


late 
this 
af- 


« | How to save money before banking it! 


first 


Here’s a check-handling short cut 
with Recordak Microfilming that 
every business can use 


Recordak can produce facsimiles of all lost or stolen 
checks from your Recordak films. With these prints in 
hand, you can collect with minimum inconvenience. 

New Recordak Portable Microfilmer provides fast, 
convenient microfilming. You just feed items—up 


‘Thovsanps oF susinesses—some like your own— to 90 checks a minute, for example—and they're 





on all 
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1960 
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have found an easy way to take much of the work 
and risk out of handling incoming checks. Just take 
their pictures with a Recordak Microfilmer. ‘This 


eliminates keeping a costly handwritten record of 


every check, and it ends transcription errors, too, 
So much safer. All it takes is one missing check to 
prove the extra value you get from microfilming. 


SRECORDEK® 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 


IN CANADA, contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


photographed and returned in sequence. No skill 
needed. Recordak’s full line also includes completely 
automatic microfilmers for larger concerns. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION A-3 | 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on 
Recordak Portable Microfilmer. 
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BUILDING FOR | AMERICA 











RUCTION 

ater for the land and its exploding 
population... power for expanding industry 
... ghways for tomorrow's transporta- 
tion needs...launching sites for the 
exploration of space. Southern Pacific 
Milling Company —our most recent 

“=~ acquisition — serves one of the nation’s 


’ fastest-growing areas. 
Ic 
SOUTHERN PACIF 


MILLING COMPANY | SPM products: Basic materials for all 
types of construction — ready-mix concrete, 
asphalt paving, aggregates. 


MORO RAT Lo 


ae Mw > Automation 


Manufacturers of ''Micro-Path System’ 

numerical control programmer; 

‘*Micropositioner’’ portable positioning 
table; printed circuit board drillers. 


MICRO-PATH INC. 






LA. Research and development... 
in aero-dynamics, ballistics, elec 
tronics, ordnance and electro 
mechanics. Design and manufacture 

of electrical and mechanical devices 


4a€ 


AIRCRAFT 
ARMAMENTS, INC. 


UNIT 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


General Offices 5221 West 102nd Street, Los Angeles, California * 660 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 
OTHER DIVISIONS 
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U.S. SCIENCE CORPORATION 


GOVERNMENT 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL Joseph Campbell not only puts microscope on all U.S. 





} 
* 4 


spending—especially defense buying—but his GAO is court of appeals in contract disputes. 


Watchdog Widens Role 


Under Joseph Campbell, the General Accounting 
Office check on all federal spending is getting it into more 
and more areas bearing directly on business. 


A domestic producer of heavy elec- 
trical equipment, which procures a 
major share of its materials and equip- 
ment from abroad, will soon get an off- 
cial ruling on whether it is eligible for 
special treatment under the Buy Ameri- 
can Act. At stake is the $6-million 
low bid by Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp. for installation of hydroturbines 
at Glen Canyon Dam. 

U.S. missile producers with an an- 
nual $5-billion interest in the defense 
budget will also learn soon how their 
contracting and sub-contracting  pro- 
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grams mav be affected as the result of 
a special two-vear investigation into the 
Air lorce missile program. 

And Congress is awaiting legislative 
recommendations on the knotty ques- 
tion of whether patents developed un- 
der federal contracts should belong to 
the company or be shared with gov- 
ernment. The dollars and cents issue 
here: sharing of rovalties. 

On all these questions, the decision 
will come from the General Accounting 
Office in Washington, headed by 59- 
year-old Joseph Campbell, the U.S. 








It takes 1,032 tons 
of coal to make 
America’s 






morning 
toast 


It takes a lot of electricity to heat 
38,000,000 toasters ... and a lot of 
coal to generate that power. 


Day and night...in our homes, 
Offices and plants... in countless 
ways... coal serves us by produc- 
ing more electricity than all other 
fuels and water power combined. 
Peabody... with two billion tons 
of proven coal reserves... is 
America’s leading supplier to the 
Electric Utility Industry. These 
utilities produce dependable, eco- 
nomical power to make your toast, 
light your office and run your fac- 
tories and machines. 

Now available .. . the Peabody 
Coal Company 1959 Annual 
Report. Write for your copy 
today! Department BW. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


: wm Peabody Plaza 
301 Olive St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Government 10% 








door to door shipment of less-carload 
freight. But, it’s the baby-like 
treatment B&O gives LCL that grows 
on shippers. B&O people exercise 
unusual care on trains and platforms, 
in yards and terminals to handle each 
shipment as though it were a family 
affair—with baby-like care. 





110 Government 


e TIME-SAVER Service supplies speedy 









Ask our man! 


doing things 





Comptroller General, (picture, page 
109) GAO is a fast-moving federal 
agency that has been spreading its au- 
thority into more and more areas beatr- 
ing directly on business. 

e Expanding Scope—Back in 1921, the 
General Accounting Office was cre- 
ated as the so-called “watchdog” of 
Congress, to post-audit the books kept 
by all government agencies. 

With the rapid growth of govern- 
ment during the Great Depression and 
World War II, GAO began transform- 
ing itself into something more. 

The present Comptroller General, 
Campbell, has construed his authority 
as letting him send his 1,700 account- 
ants and more than 100 lawyers to 
investigate the management, the judg- 
ment, and the decision-making con- 
nected with any government program 
involving the use of federal funds. 
¢ Power—Within Limits—Since the 
head-man—the Comptroller General—is 
appointed for a 15-vear term of office, 
and is independent of both Congress 
and the President, he can really call his 
own shots. 

But GAO has only the authority to 
report to Congress—and recommend 
changes to the government agency, and 
to the contractor. It has no authority 
to enforce its recommendations. 

The result is that most reports to 
Congress are never heard from again. 
In some cases, executive agencies and 
the companies have drawn up new regu- 
lations to meet the letter of the GAO 
complaints—but then have conducted 
business in much the same old manner. 
In other cases, GAO recommendations 
have been ignored completely. 

his has often led to writing off GAO 
as of only nuisance or irritant value. 
Yet GAO’s reports, with the attendant 
publicity, pack a big wallop. 


|. Defense Buying 


In the last vear, Campbell has been 
training his biggest guns on defense buy- 
ing programs that account for $20-bil- 
lion annually. 

He now has literally hundreds of spe- 
cial auditor-examiners who can knock 
on the door of anv defense contractor 
across the country and check into everv 
phase of his operations connected with 
carrying out the government’s business. 
the GAO men have authority to in- 
spect and recommend changes in any- 
thing from production scheduling and 
subcontracting procurement to inven- 
tory controls and pricing policies of the 
contractor they're investigating. 

By vearend, the examiners will have 
audited 250 top defense contractors, as 
well as an additional 250 companies pro- 
ducing civilian goods for the govern- 
ment. 

“We are more interested in what is 
behind the figures and formal account- 
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Have you met... 
THE POWER 
ENGINEER? 


Regardless of his actual title... 
regardless of whether his collars are 
white or blue...this man controls 
the heart beat of industry! 

Working without fanfare—all too 
frequently just taken for granted — 
his skill and experience keep power, 
steam and cooling water systems 
working at peak efficiency ... har- 
nessed and ever ready to supply his 
company’s needs. 

Without him, the country’s con- 
tinuously rising industrial output 
would be impossible! 

Dearborn is proud to assist these 
engineers with their constant prob- 
lems of water conditioning and corro- 
sion control by providing specialized 
technical help. May we serve your 
power department, too? Or send you 
an interesting booklet detailing 


} Dearborn services. 


RBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE MART + CHICAGO 54 


( onsulting services Tre atment chemicals 


for all steam and water systems « Rust 

preve ntive coatings for every industrial appl 

cation; for long lasting protection of bridges: 
and oil transmission and distribut 

l es; Jor marine uses e Industrial cleane $s 








The one sure way of getting 





for your products RRS ~7 
that offers the entire package: 
for equipment (2) an unbiased 


the method best suited to your 





research, a js engineering, 


Three words say it: 


Put it to work for you now! 








the most satisfactory finishes 
is to consult the only company 


(1) one-source responsibility 


recommendation 











requirements (3) all services-- 


training--to insure job success. 


Spray guns Automatic spray coaters Dip coaters Flow coaters 


FOR TOTAL SERVICE, CALL 


Hot-spray systems Airless spray equipment Portable spray outfits 
Air compressors Hose and connections Paint tanks and pumps DEV LBISS 
Circulating systems Spray booths Paint baking ovens Moisture 
dryers Foundry ovens Make-up air systems Power spray washers 


Rustproofing machines Pickling equipment Dust collectors Oven 





heaters Engineered finishing systems Customer research labora- 
tories World-wide parts and repair service Complete operator training 

THE DeVILBISS COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO. ALSO BARRIE, ONTARIO; 
LONDON, ENGLAND; SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





N OW. .- polyethylene film can save you more money than ever! 








Bond Clothes is one of several leading brands of men’s undeér- 
wear wrapped in polyethylene by Cinderella Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Denver, Pa. The “rich appearance” and “soft feel” of 
polyethylene film are credited with helping to boost Cinderel- 
la’s overall sales 15-20 per cent. Machine supplier: Hayssen 
Manufacturing Co., Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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Let commercially proved automatic wrapping machinery , 
I 
= a 

put polyethylene’s economy into your packaging . 
Thousands of manufacturers have realized important savings sparkle, printability; excellent storage life—won’t dry out, ‘ 
by packaging with polyethylene film. Total use in 1959 was over split or crack; unique moisture-gas transmission; superior low 
250 million pounds—up 650% since ’53. Produce, textiles, temperature toughness; inertness to most chemicals. 
dry-cleaning, paper products, hardware, frozen food are some Ask any of the leading makers of high-speed automatic ( 
of the industries profiting from polyethylene film packaging. polyethylene overwrap machines how much his machine will 
Now even greater savings are being achieved by over- return on an investment geared to your needs. And get our ( 
wrapping with polyethylene on production-proved automatic _ two new booklets of facts and figures on automatic polyethyl- I 
machinery. One example is the “Hayssen™ 82 LPU machine _ ene packaging. Use coupon at right. Union Carbide Plastics ¢ 
shown above. Hayssen has a wide variety of machines in Company, Division of Union _ S 

the field used successfully for the polyethylene overwrapping | Carbide Corporation, 30 East | ; 7 
of such products as loose-leaf fillers, stationery and envelopes, 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 7 vy) ai e | x} “| 5 
paper napkins, paper towels, toilet tissues, handkerchiefs, In Canada: Union Carbide sor sa ~4. tae t 
crib sheets, and men’s underwear. For facts on the econom- Canada Limited, Toronto 7. Ted No-je: Pr ES h 
ics of this machinery, see the column on the facing page. ne ee ee 35 i 
Polyethylene film offers you: Unmatched economy—low- Baxetire and Usiox Cannipe are t 
est cost transparent film; high sales appeal—soft feel, clarity, registered trade marks of UCC. = p 


SEE US AT THE SHOW! BOOTH #353 NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION, ATLANTIC CITY, APRIL 4-7 
















































































































































































ing records,” sums up one GAO official. 
¢ Charges—In the last 12 months, 
Campbell, on the basis of his investiga- 
tors’ findings, has issued reports con- 
tending: 

e That General Electric estimated 
material costs for radar height finders 
at $329,000 in excess of amounts which 
GE had been quoted previously by its 
suppliers. GE says its negotiating off- 
cial was unaware of price reductions; it 
voluntarily refunded $320,000. 

¢ That the Navy negotiated a con- 
tract with Librascope, Inc., Glendale, 
Calif., for advance design periscopes be- 
fore the company had sufficient cost 
and production experience on which to 
base estimates. Librascope’s final costs 
were more than $1-million below esti- 
mates. GAO did not ask recovery of 
funds, merely criticised Navy contract 
review practices. Librascope contends 
that production breakthroughs it made 
saved the government $3-million. 

¢ That Northwestern Acronauti- 
cal Co., St. Paul, Minn., overcharged 
the Army $125,000 in overhauling 126 
aircraft engines, by using list prices in 
cost estimates, then buying lower-priced 
surplus parts. The company savs the 
Army contracting officer knew surplus 
parts would be used. Recommendation 
for recovery is pending. 

¢ That Pentagon policy was at 
fault in allowing Chrvsler Corp. and 
Birdsboro (Pa.) Armorcast, Inc., to in- 
clude $184,600 rental for government 
facilities in cost estimates on contracts 
for Navy tank hulls and turrets, and 
then take a profit on this part of the 
costs. ‘The Defense Dept. has so far 
cold-shouldered GAO recommenda- 
tions for change in this Pentagon 
policy. 

e That Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. overcharged $1.3-million 
for components for B-52 wing and fin 
assemblies by giving price estimates 
which on the basis of experience it 
could expect to be reduced voluntarily 
by suppliers. Fairchild accuses GAO 
of “extreme and grossly unfair  state- 
ments,”’ says the price reductions were 
credited to an account used in lowering 
the price on all its government con- 
tracts; but it expects the Air Force 
to require reimbursements asked bv 
GAO. . 
¢ Congress Follow-Up—Congressional 
committees have followed the GAO 
lead in this area. The Joint Economic 
Committee and a Senate small business 
subcommittee are now making major 
reviews of military procurement  pro- 
grams. 

\ House armed services subcommit 
tee has launched an investigation on the 
basis of a GAO report last month charg- 
ing the Navy with mismanagement in 
the procurement of $600-million in jet 
planes. 
¢ Blast—What really pushed defense 
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buying into the spotlight was the issu- 
ance of two GAO reports last year cov- 
ering a series of 26 Navy and Air Force 
contracts with such big-name companies 
as General Motors, McDonnell Aircraft, 
Philco, and Firestone. 

In a blistering criticism of the con- 
tractors, GAO charged that many of 
them were willfully submitting prices 
higher than the companies would have 
to pav in subcontracting out work. 

In the end, a number of the com- 
panics handed back funds. General Mo- 
tors gave back $9.9-million. 

In other cases, McDonnell Aircraft 
has refunded $1.2-million; Bell Heli- 
copter $2-million; and General Electric 
$1.4-million. All told, Campbell says 
he has recovered $125-million in such 
cases over the past four years. 

The publicity influenced Congress to 
kill off a drive by business last year to 
abolish the Renegotiation Act. 
¢« New Ruckus?—GAO is now winding 
up its most ambitious undertaking in 
the defense ficld—a two-vear investiga- 
tion of the whole Air Force missile 
program that could stir up a ruckus 
in this year’s Presidential campaign. 


Il. How a Watchdog Works 


The decision to move in earnest into 
the defense procurement field was made 
by the present Comptroller, Campbell. 
The first certified public accountant 
ever to hold the position, Campbell 
formerly was treasurer of Columbia 
University. It was there that he met 
Pres. Eisenhower when the latter was 
president of Columbia. 

A serious and intent looking man, 
Campbell takes little part in the Wash- 
ington social whirl, considering it not 
in keeping with his “watchdog” role 
to associate too freely with the officials 
whose programs he is auditing. 
¢ Guidelines—Leaning back in his 
paneled office overlooking the Capitol, 
Campbell discussed this role. 

“We're just beginning to see the re 
sults of our work,” he says. “I suspect 
that in the future we'll see an even 
more increasing demand for our ser 
ices from Congress. As life becomes 
more complicated, the agencies also will 
have more problems that need looking 
into.” 

Campbell says he has been guided in 
his activities principally by the amount 
of money spent. 
¢ Critics—Campbell has brought an ac 
countant’s bias to his job. ‘This has led 
critics to characterize his men as “‘lint 
pickers” and “figure chasers.” Camp 
bell, however, vigorously defends his 
auditor-investigators as the “best trained 
staff in government.” 

An even more common gripe is that 
GAO has been slipping with more fre 
quency into the field of policymaking. 
GAO officials contend that thev don’t 











How’s this 
for return on 
INVESTMENT! 


Assume that you are using “Hayssen” 
automatic machinery (see facing page), 
for wrapping your product. The table 
below shows typical savings, depending 
upon package size, of 1.25 mil standard 
clear polyethylene film* over the next low- 
est cost widely used transparent film.** 


Packages Approximate 


Size of Product Per Year Savings Per Year 
3¥2" x 642" x 2” 6 million $ 6,264 
6%” x 8” x 142” 6 million 7,633 
8” x 1012” x 3%” 6 million 14,355 


Here’s how these savings are calculated. 
If your product is item #3 above, you 
need about 275 sq. inches of film, includ- 
ing overlap, to wrap it. Based on an out- 
put of six million packages per year, your 
approximate annual cost for polyethylene 
film would be $34,320. Conventional 
wrapping film would cost you about 
$48,675. Your savings by using polyethyl- 
ene film—over $14,000! Remember, too, 
that polyethylene also saves more of your 
packaging dollar through less wrapper 
breakage —in storage, in transit, and on 
retail counters. 

Investigate the economics of automati- 
cally overwrapping your products in film 
made of BAKELITE Polyethylene, As a 
starter, fill in and mail the coupon. 


*delivered cost $.0208 per 1,000 sq. inches 
**delivered cost $.0295 per 1,000 sq. inches 
SEE US AT THE PACKAGING SHOW! BOOTH +353 
aa 
Union Carbide Plastics Company —cs-s1_ | 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
C) List of manufacturers of high-speed au- 
tomatic polyethylene-overwrap machines. 
-] New automatic packaging booklets of 
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THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
says: 
“,..-major tooling programs 
often make it necessary 
to depend on outside 
tool and die sources.” 


~ 


J. E. Adams, 
Executive Vice President 
Manufacturing and Development 
The White Motor Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 















\" 


Here is the complete paragraph from Mr. Adams’ letter: 
“Our factories maintain tool rooms, but unexpected demands 
or major tooling programs often make it necessary to 
depend on outside tool and die sources. By working with 
independent tool and die manufacturers, we have been able to 
bring our tooling programs through on time. We like to look 
at our tool and die suppliers as an extension of our own 
tool room facilities.” 
You can get on-time delivery of the most simple or complex tooling— 
at fair prices—from NTDMA plants. 
These resourceful contract tooling specialists—seasoned in 
producing varieties of tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, molds and precision 
machining—are always geared up to help solve new problems, fast. 
Try one. You'll quickly see why it pays to go outside for special 
tooling and precision machining. 


National Tool and Die 


Manufacturers Association 
907 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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SG WRITE TODAY for NTDMA Directory of Member Plants and Services... 

an organizaticn of over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture 
special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds and special machinery, 
and do precision machining; located throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
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It pays to go outside for special tooling and precision machining 
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get into policymaking as such, mercly 
review the “efficiency” of policy. 

But the line between the two is thin, 
and often hard to distinguish. GAO 
has come close to policy pronounce- 
ments, for instance, in its criticisms of 
the size of defense stockpiles of Allied 
countries and of the effectiveness of 
State Dept. foreign aid programs. 

“This phase of GAO activity has irr- 
tated more Cabinet officers than any- 
thing else,” savs one critic. 


Ill. Interpreter of Law 


Campbell gets into judgment making 
in one other important function—that 
of interpreter of the law to both Con- 
gress and the executive branch. GAO 
last vear alone lawmakers 
more than 700 interpretations and _ ree- 
ommendations for changes in proposed 
legislation. 

It was the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee that asked Campbell this vear for 
legislative recommendations on whether 
patent rights developed under federal 
contract should be shared with the 
government. 
¢ Appeals Court—With regard to the 
executive branch, one of GAQO’s funce- 
tions is to settle claims by and against 
the government—130,000 last fiscal vear 
alone. ‘This gets it into disputes over 
contract awards. 


issued to 


GAO has become a sort of appeals 
court for settling award disputes, han- 
dling several hundred month. —\s 
GAO _ has become well-known, 
private Companies arc mncrTe¢ isingly turn- 
ing to it to settle their disputes with the 
government. Its decisions in these mat- 
ters arc almost alwavs 


OTC 


binding on the 
executive branch 

It’s in this role that GAO is called 
upon to decide whether Baldwin-Lima- 
Ilamilton, in its Glen Canvon Dam bid 
is cligible for the 6‘ 
lowed U.S. companies under the Buy 
American Act, or whether it will lose 
its “domestic” classification by buying 
more than 50 of its equipment an 
materials abroad (BW —Jan.16'60,p2 


price differential 


Baldwin-Lima puts its forcign procur- 
ment at over 40% but somewhat less 
than 50%. 

GAO will also rule shortly on the 


protest of Chas. Pfizer & Co. against a 
Navy award of a $469,000 contract for 
in antibiotic to an Italian compan 

e Setback—Campbell suffered a setback 
in one case, in which he called on the 
Rural Electrification Administration to 
$120,000 it lent to a coopera- 
tive to finance 


TCCOVCI 
a 20-mile power line in 
GAO argued that the contract 
was illegal because 


lowa 
there was a private 
utility power line only 160 ft. from the 
plant to be served. REA protested that 
GAO was trving to “make law” through 
its own interpretation Campbell had 
to backtrack. END 
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SEARCH FOUNDATION, INC 


How ‘new chemistry’ is finding new uses for corn 


The potential of corn as a chemical raw material fires the imagination because of its 
huge and annually replaceable supply. The U.S. crop alone in 1959 was nearly 4.4 billion 
bushels or 250 billron pounds. 


‘New chemistry’ applied to corn is constantly creating new chemical products 
from the basic components of corn—starch, otl and protein, 


Corn starch combined with new chemical elements is now the base for improved results in 
papermaking, textile and adhesive industries. It is also leading to new chemical, plastic and 
other industrial uses. Starch can now be made in the form of flexible transparent films 

and coatings with promising wide applications. 


Corn starch leads all other starches in usage. Last year, wet millers like National produced 
close to 2.4 billion pounds of starch from corn. 


National is a major producer of starch specialties through ‘new chemistry’— 
a result of selective research and development. 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 





NATIONAL STARCH and CHEMICAL ( fe RATION, 750 THIRD AV t N YORK 17, N. Y. 





Yearly savings at Marquette C 








Costly replacements of support-roll bearings (operation 


shown here) were cut almost 50% as a result of Mobil 
lubricant recommendation . . . saving Marquette $6,234 
per year. The huge Oglesby plant—the largest of Mar- 
quette’s ten—can produce enough cement in one year to 


construct 34,000 miles of 24-foot highway 








e Cement now °18,950 


Mobil men and methods saved over $3,516 in lubricant costs alone in 1958 
for the Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company’s giant Oglesby plant 


Turn out product! Stop maintenance tie-ups! Keep 
up with America’s greatest building boom! These 
are the orders of the day at the Oglesby Illinois 
plant, with its annual capacity of 17,000,000 bags 
of cement. And to make sure production stays at 
this level, Marquette keeps increasing efficiency, 
reducing maintenance costs every year . . . gets 
continuing benefits from Mobil’s Program of 
Correct Lubrication. 

Under this well-coordinated service program, 
experienced Mobil engineers work hand-in-hand 
with Marquette’s plant supervisors and mainte- 


nance personnel. As a hard-working team, they 
study every production machine. They observe 
operating conditions peculiar to the plant. Then 
they determine exact lubrication needs. Each unit 
is assured correct lubrication . . . with quality 
Mobil products, applied in the right way. 

The results of this practical Mobil program are 
increased profits. Profits from improved efficiency 
. .. profits in the form of dollar savings in lubri- 
cants, man-hours and maintenance. Why don’t 
you profit from the Mobil Program of Correct 
Lubrication? 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





Reduced lubricant consumption saves $3,516! Mobil 
studied usage figures for Oglesby tube mills . . . in- 
troduced improved lubricant . . . cut grease consump- 
tion in half. And in the clinker grind operation, roll- 
oil consumption was reduced 34% through an inten- 
sive training of oilermen. Marquette saved $3,516 
in 1958. 





80 kiln production hours gained per year! At Mar- 
quette’s coal mills, failure of centershaft bearings 
due to high temperatures and heavy loading caused 
frequent kiln shutdowns. A new Mobil lubricant and 
an automatic lubrication system added 80 kiln-hours 
per year availability. At $115 per hour, this meant a 
$9,200 increase in output. 





Engineering recommendation increases roll life SSS%! 
Changes in oil grooves and seals, suggested by Mobil 
Engineers, were tried on two clinker grind rolls. Better 
lubrication resulted . . . roll life was increased 555%. 


tLubrication 


Gear shield consumption cut 52%! A spray method 
of application and a quality Mobil lubricant were 
recommended for the open gears on kilns, compeb 
mills and tube mills. Grease consumption fell 52%. 





In Washington 


Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics Fight Move 


To Include Them in New Labeling Law 


Industry and government officials are agreed on a 
bill requiring warning labels on hazardous household 
substances (BW—Mar.5°60,p123). There’s only one major 
bone of contention remaining. That is whether to extend 
the bill to include food, drugs, and cosmetics. 

(hese industries feel that labeling requirements that 
apply to furniture polish, for instance, are not easily 
applicable to lipstick, which is packaged quite differently. 
They say that food, drugs, and cosmetics should be 
handled under a separate law. 

The American Medical Assn. also asked the House 
Commerce Committee this week to require warnings 
and directions for first-aid treatment on chemicals used 
in nonmanufacturing establishments such as laundries, 
as well as on household substances. They argued that 
workers are entitled to the same protection as wives and 
children, and that state laws are not always adequate. 

Proponents of the bill fear that such a provision would 
jeopardize the bill’s chances in this session of Congress. 


Big Companies Swap Domestic Oil 
For Quota Imports of Smaller Outfits 


\Major oil companies, living under import controls, are 
sw apping an incre ising ennaant of their domestic output 
for oil imported by smaller companies. ‘The swap is per- 
missible. 

Interior Dept. figures this week show that smaller 
companies are exchanging about 300,000 bbl. a day from 
their import quotas. Almost every U.S. company with 
refining capacity gets a quota, but many of the smaller 
ones are not equipped to use their share. So the quotas 
become valuable negotiable property, with big companies 
glad to trade up to 1.5 bbl. of domestic red 1 bbl. of 
imported. The deal must be on a swap basis, the law 
allows no money to change hands. 

\ll this swapping has no effect on the total of import 
quotas. 

+ oe 2 


National Science Foundation Will Umpire 


Government-Industry Patent Rights 


Free distribution of patent rights growing out of basic 
research performed for the government is the aim of 
the first major bill to emerge from a months-long study 
by the Senate patents subcommittee. The bill would 
make the National Science Foundation arbiter over 
patent clauses in contracts with all government agencies. 

Subcommittee Chmn. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D- 
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Wyo.) attacked the “surprising indifference” of the 
foundation to its intended job of seeing that the fruits 
of basic research are made available to all. He plans to 
hold hearings before Congress adjourns. 

Under the proposed setup, any contract concerned 
primarily with basic research would have to go to the 
National Science Foundation and also to the Justice 
Dept. for a formal expression of views before a clause 
could be included granting exclusive patent rights to the 
company. Neither could block the contract, but the 
burden of justifying such a clause would then be on the 
agency signing the contract. 

The Defense Dept., largest dispenser of research con- 
tracts, generally lets the company have any patents 
that develop. Industry has always favored this as pro- 
viding incentive in research. The proposal will also be 
attacked as another bit of red tape in the letting of 
contracts. 

O'Mahoney, pointing to the $6-billion spent by the 
government cach year on research, has long been critical 
of allowing private companies to develop favored patent 
positions out of research financed by the taxpayers. 


Goldfine Is Indicted on 11 Counts 


Charging Evasion of Income Taxes 


A Boston grand jury indicted Boston industrialist 
Bernard Goldfine and his secretarv, charging willful 
evasion of federal income taxes. 

Goldfine is charged with reporting personal income 
from 1953-57 of $13 37 ,309.12 and taxes due of $57,987.47 
when—according to the grand jury—he should have 
reported income totaling $847,942.72 and taxes due of 
$508,948.04. 

Among other things, Goldfine and his secretary are 
also charged with evading income taxes of Strathmore 
Woolen Co. for the years 1952-57. ‘Vhe grand jury says 
a corporate tax of $351,858.39 should have been reported 
for the six years, instead of the $11,074.33 that was 
reported. 

Goldfine is named in 11 tax evasion counts; his secre- 
tary is named in 11 evasion counts and ett counts 
of willful subscription to false corporate tax returns. 
ach of the evasion counts carries a maximum of five 
years in jail and/or a $10,000 fine on conviction. 


New FCC Head Backs Bill to Curb 


Influence in Regulatory Agencies 


Efforts to end influence peddling in the regulatory 
agencies centered this week in House hearings on a “code 
of ethics” bill covering all agencies. ‘The hearing came 
soon after the resignation of John C. Doerfer, chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 

Doerfer’s replacement, Frederick Ford, broadly en- 
dorsed a bill that bars off-the-record contacts, sets up 
ethical standards and makes commissioners more _per- 
sonally responsible for commission opinions often drafted 


by staff members. Ford was the first of 70 witnesses. 
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wil =40) SS INE SSMAN \ \ hether your business is large or small, buying and install- 
the ing 2-way radio today can be your most profitable decision. 
ice ot ‘e) N - E MP Nes i N G Here are important factors you’ll want to consider: 
re 1. HAVE YOUR SYSTEM ENGINEERED BY AN EXPERT. 
the 2 eA R A D I O Your system should be planned to your specific requirements— 
the taking into consideration many factors such as where and how 
| @) faa 1 g 6 @) far your vehicles travel—integration with your business pro- 
on- cedures, etc. This is not a job that can be done as a sideline. 
nts It requires the specialized knowledge of highly trained experts. 
gr When you choose Motorola 2-way radio, you can expect expe- 
ol rienced counseling and custom-planning of your radio system. 
, The complete responsibility rests with one source. Motorola, and 
the ee only Motorola, sells exclusively from factory to you through full 
ical ee time, factory employed 2-way radio sales engineers . . . specialists 
ent . who are backed up by the industry’s largest and most expe- 
* rienced systems engineering department. 
2. MAKE SURE THE EQUIPMENT YOU GET MATCHES 
YOUR JOB. Each component of your system should be 
chosen because it is the most efficient for the specific job it has 
to do. Only a complete line can assure you of the model that 
exactly meets your needs. 
rlist When you choose Motorola, the components of your system 
ful will be carefully selected from the most complete line of com- 
munications equipment available . . . equipment that has been 
me Pee tod ; : r 4 proved on the job in thousands of installations for every 
747 4 — ’ conceivable type of vehicle. 
lave 
e of 3. GET THE MOST RELIABLE EQUIPMENT FOR 
LONG-RUN ECONOMY. Your equipment has to be built to 
are take a beating—-to stand up day in and day out under hard 
nore on fe: usage. Naturally, you can’t tell by looking at the cabinet how 
says i ’ a long a radio will last. It’s better to look at the record. Here’s 
ted - fore: what you will find: police and fire departments, utilities and 
os . ee transportation services—the nation’s most critical and most 
— sas <— a, experienced buyers of 2-way radio—specify Motorola more 
aie — \ ; va often than all other makes combined. Why? It works better. . . 
ne: “5 ‘ longer .. . and at lower cost. Ask a nearby Motorola user. 
ai 4. DEMAND NEARBY, EXPERT SERVICE. Long outages 
can be more than inconvenience; they can be costly. But when 
you choose Motorola, wherever you are, one of Motorola’s 800 
Service Centers can give you fast, efficient service. A Mainte- 
nance Contract,with Motorola fully responsible,assures you of 
continuing peak performance. And Motorola has its own 
line of service test equipment and staffs its Service Centers 
with factory-trained and factory-supervised technicians. 
itory 
code 5. WRITE MOTOROLA, FOR MOTOROLA IS SPECIFIED 
came be MORE OFTEN THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 
‘man : 
on. i Motorola... the communications specialist 
s up F al ‘S to industry for nearly three decades 
)CI- + 
‘a LA 2-WAY RADIO 
S. \ 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. 
1960 A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. SPaulding 2-6500 














From this 
“idea book”’ 





How to 


the lucky 7% 


Statistics reveal that 93% of fire’s vic- 
tims were seriously handicapped be- 
cause fire destroyed records in their 
steel files and desks. This and how 
the lucky 7% escaped are two of the 
many facts in the new 248-page 
Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Clutter-Proof 
desks; Correct Seating chairs; Filing 
cabinets in 347 styles and models; 





when fire strikes * 







Simplified filing systems; Fireproof 
record keeping equipment; Automa- 
tion accessories. A gold mine of ideas. 
FREE to office and purchasing executives! 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW:WALKER 


MUSKEGON 40, MICHIGAN 














A proven way fo cut costs! 


ee a SEY, fv 7. WN) 
780 TRUCKSTER 


instead of a truck! 





The 780 Truckster has cut costs 
in hundreds of light hauling ap- 
plications in commerce, industry, 
government. It carries an 800 
pound payload for less than a 
penny per mile. Ruggedly built 
for minimum maintenance, it goes 
everywhere, parks anywhere. Ma 
neuvers easily on congested 
streets or inside the plant or 
warehouse. 


os New formed channel, automo- 
tive style chassis 

e@ Bigger, stronger pick-up box 

@ Dependable Cushman Husky 
4-cycle engine 

e@ Constant mesh transmission 

e@ Hydraulic, internal expanding 
brakes 

@ Optional fiber glass, steel cab 
with wrap-around windshield 

@ Wide choice of body styles 


= 


A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation, 
maker of Johnson and Evinrude outboard motors 





> MOTORS 


914 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska | NAME 
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Let your dealer demonstrate how 
a Truckster can cut costs for you— 
or write for information 


ee 


Please send information on 780 Truckster. 


(ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD) | 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








New Slide Fastener 


Promises No Pinches 


No more pinches on the backside 
when getting dressed—this is only one 
of the potential advantages of this new 
slide fastener, designed to replace zip- 
pers in women’s clothing. As the picture 
shows, two long spirals made of thin ny- 
lon filament interlock to hold a garment 
together. The Zephyr, as it is called 
by its manufacturer, Talon, Inc., of 
Meadville, Pa., was dev from 
German patents 

According to Talon, the new fastener 
rarely jams or snags. But if a piece of 
material does get caught in its meshes, 
vou can free it instantly bv bending the 
fastener to pop the coils apart, then can 
re-engage the fastener by zipping the 
slide backwards. Neither the fabric nor 
the fastener suffers. 
¢ Standard Equipment—Jlalon’s  mar- 
ket tests encourage its hope that the 
Zephyr will eventually make metal 
zippers obsolete in women’s wear. Be- 
sides its freedom from trouble, the new 
fastener is lightweight, extremely flex- 
ible, and inconspicuous. lalon plans a 
national campaign to capitalize on these 
virtues. 

“We're out to take the clink and 
gleam of hardware off milady’s back,” 
savs a company spokesman. 

l'alon expects the Zephyr to double 
its present share of the slide fastener 
market in women’s ready-to-wear ap- 


7-77 


parel. It now claims 15% to 25 
¢ Price Comparison—The Zephyr may 
have another effect on the marketing of 
fasteners. Metal zippers are sold to 
clothing manufacturers in a varicty of 
materials, finishes, and sizes, with prices 
for a typical 7-in. length ranging from 
about 24¢ to about 10¢. The Zephvt 


eloped 
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“We solved 


the world’s toughest 
jointing problem 
with 


“Vitrified clay has proved its superiority as a sewer 
pipe material for centuries. But until a few years ago 
joints were a problem. They had to be laboriously made 
in the ditch. These job-site joints lacked the permanence 
of clay pipe and suffered from the punishment of corro- 
sive chemicals, roots, temperature extremes, multi-ton 
backfill loads and subterranean shifts. 


“We solve the problem right in our factory by pouring 
Chem-o-sol in place and molding it onto the pipe as a 
compression joint. The joint becomes an integral part of 
the pipe with the help of a primer specially developed 
by Chemical Products Corporation for durability and 
good initial adhesion. The result is a pressure-tight but 
flexible joint which is permanently welded to the pipe. 
So now we supply pipe that can be joined by simply 
sleeving lengths together. 


“As you can see, Chemical Products Corporation is 
helping us supply a better product that saves time and 
money. What’s more, our jointing operation has to be 
fast and economical, and they helped us use this adapt- 
able Chem-o-sol most efficiently. They’re really helping 
us do a complete job for our customers.” 


Other uses? Yes! 
Chem-o-sol offers the serviceability of vinyl resin in an 
easily-handled liquid form. This labor-saving coating, 
molding and gasketing material makes possible products 
which were economically impractical prior to Chem-o- 
sol’s development. Chemical Products Corporation’s 
pioneering research and development facilities are back- 
ed by the world’s largest viny] plastisol production plant. 


Write for brochure 
Chem-o-sol can help you save money or improve your 
product. Write for our brochure “Chem-o-sol — Going 
Plastisols One Better.” Chemical Products Corp., 
East Providence, R. I. 


= CHEM-0-SOL 


ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF VINYL RESIN 
IN AN EASY-TO-HANDLE LIQUID FORM 


Typical labor-saving, cost-saving applications 





@ 
Automotive Screen Wire Bottle Cap Mechanical 
Air Filters Cloth Products Liners Fasteners 


Chem-o-sol*” 


AMERICAN VITRIFIED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
























Says E. L. Miller 
President 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Lake Erie 


plant sites with 


PORT FACILITIES? 


Huron, Ohio, 58 miles west of Cleveland, 54 miles east of Toledo, 
offers a combination of fine port and rail facilities adjacent to 
hundreds of acres of land ideally suited to industrial development. 


Its fine harbor includes coal and ore handling facilities and dock- 
age for bulk handling of materials by self-unloaders. Both Lake 
Erie and the Huron River can be used for industrial water supply. 


Modern utilities, adequate city water, good residential areas 
and excellent schools are here . . . as are all the other things that 
make for comfortable living and a natural industrial site. 


Additional detailed information will be furnished by the Indus- 


trial Development Department, Nickel Plate Road, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 























Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 


























GENERAL OFFICES .. TERMINAL TOWER... CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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will come in one material, one quality 
bracket. 

At first, the Zephyr will be priced 
about the same as the more expensive 
metal zippers, hence will find its first 
market primarily among the makers of 
quality apparel. As volume increases, 
however, ‘Talon expects production 
economies to reduce the Zephyr’s cost 
-eventually, to the level of the low- 
priced zippers. 

When that happens, Talon thinks 
it will be in the happy position of being 
able to manufacture one slide fastencr 
for all women’s-wear needs. ‘The 
company is retooling, and it hopes to 
be in large-scale production by next fall. 
After that, it plans to introduce the 
Zephyr in men’s wear, children’s wear, 
and leather goods. 


For Better Boring 


An auger called the PolerBore, spe- 
cially constructed for digging in rock, 
frozen ground, and other difficult ter- 
rain is manufactured by Trainer Asso- 
ciates of New Castle, Del. Cutting 
tecth set in two rows are held in sockets 
by lugs, making them simple to replace 
on the spot; a penctrator point attached 
to the auger base is also changeable. 
\daptable to most standard earth-boring 
machines, the PolerBore comes in 10” 
to 36” diameters, with larger sizes avail- 
able bv order. 


Do-It-Yourself Home 


A five-room aluminum cottage can be 
crected in five davs by two do-it-vourself 
homebuilders. It is one of three models, 
made of panels faced on both sides with 
aluminum and insulated with Stvro- 
foam. Panels lock together, are inter- 
changeable so that floor plans may be 
altered. Simulated grain finishes and 
colors in baked enamel are available. A 
two-bedroom model costs about $5,500; 
a smaller two-bedroom model, about 
$4,700; one with a single-bedroom, 
about $3,500. Supplier is Florida In- 
dustries, Tampa, Fla. END 
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modern day miracle 


for better communications 


1bTO 


BRAN @G 


MASTERFAX. 


See following two pages... 








New DITTO 
Masterfax 

does 4 jobs 
in one! 











3. MA 

1 + MAKES SPIRIT MASTERS from any original typed, written per 
or drawn on MASTERFAX paper. All work is done on a clean, MA 
white MASTERFAX sheet, carbon is no longer needed during gra 
preparation. Masters can also be made from newspaper clip- » = lab 


pings, letters, business forms—just about anything. The new tha: 


DITTO MASTERFAX eliminates re-writing completely. 





2 « MAKES OFFSET MASTERS in less than 15 seconds from any 
image prepared on MASTERFAX paper. You get high-quality 
offset duplication with almost limitless runs. The original 
remains unchanged, can be used over and over. It stays 
clean, too, because no carbon is used in preparation. With 
MASTERFAX you can use any grade of offset mat. (This tech- a 
nique not available in Canada.) 
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than 4¢ each—a tremendous savings! 





.» MAKES LOW-COST FACSIMILES from any original: newspa- 4. LAMINATES FOR LASTING PROTECTION! Covers precious 
per clipping, letterhead, business form. From image on papers, important documents with a tough coating of crystal 
MASTERFAX paper, makes facsimile copies on any weight, clear plastic that won’t crack, tear or wear out. Protects pa- 
grade, color or texture of stock—even on card stock, gummed pers against heat, age, handling. Enhances their appearance, 
labels and cloth. Makes black on white facsimiles for less too! Papers stay neat and clean, easy to read—won't fray. 


The new DITTO MASTERFAX process, in conjunction with DITTO 


direct process or DITTO offset process, provides you with the 


perfect office communications team. Whether your communications 


problem is one copy of a letter or form, or thousands of copies— 


whether it is simple duplication or complex systems work—look 


to DITTO for the new standard in communication quality, 


economy, convenience! For further details call your 


DITTO Representative, or mail the coupon below. 


For fifty years, the helping hand 


D1tto. 


for modern business. 





DITTO, INC.—6844 McCormick Road —Chicago 45, lil. 
Gentlemen: At no obligation, please: 


OO Send me additional information on your new 
MASTERFAX. 


( Have your local sales representative contact me. 
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NORMAN TISHMAN, president, has por- 
trait of founder, Julius, in his office. 


DAVID TISHMAN, 
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FAMILY LUNCHEON brings together, left to right: John, 


son of Norman; Robert, son of David; Norman (president), and Alan, also a son of David. 


71-vear-old chairman (right), 


Big New York realty com- 
pany seeks a steady, long-term 
income rather than speculative 
profits. 


The sweep of New York skvline that 
Norman Tishman (cover and pictures) 
can see from his offices atop 666 Fifth 
Avenue—a Tishman creation—is a com- 
forting sight. In every direction are 
buildings built or owned by Tishman. 

Tishman Realty & Construction Co., 
Inc., 46% owned by the Tishman fa- 
mily and headed by Norman ‘Vishman 
as president, has been in every phase of 
New York real estate since 1896. Its 
monuments range from the now-squalid 
tenements put up 50 and 60 vears ago 
by the late Julius Tishman, its founder, 
to glassy skvscrapers at some of the 
citv’s choicest addresses. 


|. Unusual Business 


On occasion, the Tishmans—there are 
now eight in the company—have been 
known to make a fast dollar in a real 
estate deal, but thev are basicallv in- 
vestors, in for the long pull. As such, 
they have plaved a major role in New 
York’s postwar building boom. Sinc« 
1947, the company has put up 2.3-mil- 
lion sq. ft. of office and housing space 
in Manhattan, plus another 1.7-million 
sq. ft. in Los Angeles, Cleveland, and 





Alexander (treasurer); his son Edward; Peter, 


visits site on the Palisades, across the 
Hudson from Manhattan, where the company plans a luxury apartment house project. 


Buffalo. It has $56-million in assets, 
with $31-million worth of mortgages 
on its property. 

Tishman Realty belongs to a group 
known as investor- builders that is essen- 
tially confined to New York City and a 
few other big cities. Even in this group, 
it has distinguishing marks. It does just 
about every thing in the real estate field 

—buys and sells “buildings, takes care of 
leasing space to tenants, manages build 
ings, and constructs buildings, in the 
sense of acting as general contractor 
rather than as pouring concrete and 
erecting steel. 

From the beginning, ‘Tishman Realty 
has tried to be less speculative than 
other building promoters, aiming rather 
at steady income. Norman ‘Tishman, 
third member of the familv to head the¢ 
company, upholds this precept as rigor- 
ously as his predecessors. He frowns on 
the current wave of land speculations, 
especially in Florida, and shuns real 
estate syndications, which he fears as 
the small investor’s undoing in a busi- 
ness downturn. 
¢ Sources of Income—Critics some- 
times argue that Tishman Realt 
doesn't practice what it preaches, that 
it has been relying more on profits from 
sclling property than from operating 
its property. Norman Tishman admits 
that this is how it has often turned 
out, but he thinks the scales will tip 
the other way this year. 
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lor five years, Tishman’s operating 
income—the income from everything 
but sales and investments—has been 
rising. From $1.5-million in 1954, it 
has more than doubled to slightly over 
$3-million in 1959. Gross profits on real 
estate sales in 1959 came to $3.]1- 
million, but this figure has fluctuated in 
the past few years. Last vear’s net 
income for the whole Tishman opera- 
tion was $3.3-million, after taxes. 

Norman ‘Tishman is aiming at an op- 
erating income—or “recurring income,” 
as he calls it—that will cover the com- 
pany’s over-all expenses, so that ‘Tish- 
man Realty will be immune to the ups 
and downs of property values. Last 
vear’s operating income came close to 
doing it, and 1960’s will, he predicts. 
He would like to prove that the com- 
pany can make a profit on rentals alone; 
then any net profits from real estate 
deals would be gravy. 


ll. Ways of Operating 


lrishman has used a couple of stand- 
ard practices to shift its dependence 
from the chancy capital gains to the 
more reliable operating income, and to 
build up this steady income: 

e It has sold its old rent-controlled 
apartment buildings in favor of new 
high-rent office buildings. Of its pres- 
ent 27 major properties, only eight arc 
apartment houses or sites, and these 
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are already making money as buildings 
or promise a high potential as sites. 

¢ It has made frequent use of sale- 
leaseback deals, in which it can build 
up its recurring income without tying 
up equity capital in the money-earning 
projects. 

Last year, too, Tishman jumped into 
a new venture to add operating income: 
the business of leasing all kinds of 
office and factory equipment, aircraft, 
and this year a couple of major appli- 
ances for hotels and apartments. 

Most of the buildings that Tishman 
still owns are less than seven years old. 
‘The company prefers not to hang onto 
buildings too long, though Norman 
Tishman hastily adds: “We don’t trade 
off any building unless we're going to 
develop a new property.” 

e Sale-Leaseback—The key to today’s 
Tishman operation, however, is the sale- 
leaseback deal. 

In an ordinary building promotion, 
the builder works mainly with bor- 
rowed money, gets his profit from the 
spread between his borrowing cost and 
the return he can get, plus his potential 
capital gain on a sale. A simple deal 
might work like this: 

Say a building cost $17-million, with 
rental income of about $3-million a 
vear. In today’s market, a mortgage 
could be obtained for $13-million at 
53% to 6%; amortization would add 
another 2% to annual costs, bringing 
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NEW YORK luxury co-op site is visited by 
John Tishman, construction chief. 


DALLAS luxury apartments get attention 
from Robert and Alan Tishman. 
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WE CAN FINANCE 


this outstanding 
investment opportunity! 


Westinghouse | 





Half-Hour Laundry Store 
your investment nets 
25%-50% annually 


Laundromat stores give millions of Americans 
a time-saving, modern way of doing laundry 

. while SAVING 50%. Investors, business and 
professional people net unusually high returns 
by operating these necessity-of-life stores. 
Here's why they can be solid money-makers 
for you too! 


Q What are the advantages of owning a 
coin-metered, unattended licensed West- 
inghouse Laundromat laundry store? 


A You are investing in one of the fastest- 
growing industries in the country and will enjoy 
a substantial second income. You can net an 
extra $5000-$10,000 of income annually. 
Because all equipment is coin-metered, cus- 
tomers do-it-themselves and no attendants are 
necessary. You have no labor problems, or 
inventories. Many stores operate 24 hours a 
doy, 7 days a week...bringing you profits 
while you sleep! 








Q How much time must be devoted to 
successfully operate a laundry store? 


A This is a spare-time business ...a few hours 
each week is ample. Service can be contracted 
out to an independent Authorized ALD Service- 
man at a modest cost. Laundry stores are ideal 
for chain operation and/or absentee owner- 
ship, and investors like you now own 3, 4 and 
more stores netting $5000-$10,000 yearly per 
store. 


Q Whet are chances of success without 
previous experience? 
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A ALD has planned over 9500 profitable 1 

Laundromat laundry stores throughout the | 

country .. . successfully owned and operated by | 

doctors, lawyers, teachers, businessmen and | 

white collar workers who enjoy an annual 25%- | 
50% net return. You need no previous experi- 

ence. Our complete program has proven itself | 

over and over again...will make business i] 

sense to you. It includes assistance in locating, | 

store planning, training and promotion. Our l 

staff of 400 field experts gives you continuing | 
help and advice on installation, advertising 

and management. Prestige Westinghouse Laun- | 

dromat washers and other balanced equipment l 

provide the nation’s finest laundry facilities for | 

your customers. i 
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Q What about tax deductions? 


A Accelerated depreciation schedules permit 
rapid accrual of equity... offer attractive tox 
deductions. Here is a business that will pay 
for itself... PLUS. 


Q What is the investment? 
A it's modest! We will finance up to 90% of 
your equipment...offer you the longest 
financing period at lowest terms. 

€ For information wire, call or write: 
OFFICES IN 44 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“ge 
a) ALD, Inc. 


7051 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 





Kenner, lo.« ksony 








OPK, Inc 





ALO NEW Y 
Timonium, Md. « Pitt 


ALD CANADA, Lid., 54 Advonce Bd., Toronto © Ald, inc. 1960 
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them above $1-million. Operating ex- 
penses and taxes would raise total ex- 
penses to more than $24-million, leav- 
ing about $750,000 for annual net. 
On the $4-million of his own funds put 
up by the builder, that’s a return of 
18%, and he still has his equity. 

In a sale-leaseback deal, an investor- 
builder such as Tishman has the $17- 
million building built and sells it to a big 
lending institution. He can usually get a 
higher selling price than he could bor- 
row on a mortgage--perhaps $14.5-mil- 
lion in this example. Then he leases 
the property back from the institutional 
lender, and gets the spread between his 
fixed rental rate and whatever he can 
gct from his tenants. His net may be 
only $400,000 or $450,000 a vear, but 
he has no equity at stake. 

This way, Tishman frees its capital 
for other projects as well as acquiring a 
negotiable leasehold. The value of Tish- 
man’s leaseholds isn’t reflected in its 
balance sheet, but Norman Tishman 
estimates $35-million or so in additional 
assets in this form. 
¢ In the Long Run—By selling imme- 
diatelv and leasing back, a company us- 
ually sacrifices its chance for a capital 
gain, but ‘Tishman sees offsetting long- 
term advantages. 

In most cases, the leaseback deal gives 
lishman the option to renew its leases 
at substantially reduced rental. Its first 
major expiration of original terms, for 
example, comes in 1967, and it will re- 
sult in a rent reduction—to Tishman— 
of $544,000 a vear. By 1969, these re- 
ductions will amount to $1.7-million a 
vear on this and other properties. 


Wl. For New Growth 


lishman’s operation isn’t entirely 
free from speculation—almost any real 
estate venture has an element of chance- 
taking in return for getting maximum 
gains. But the present generation of 
lishmans is expanding the company’s 


protection against really punishing 
swings in New York City property 


values. It is moving in two ways right 
now: 

¢ Out of New York, to take advan- 
tage of more profit potential and to 
spread the business. 

¢ In other fields such as equipment 
leasing, which has a closer connection 
with real estate than most people would 
think. 
¢ East Side, West Side—New York 
City will continue to play a big role in 
the company’s life. ‘Tishman is putting 
up a luxury cooperative apartment 
house on Manhattan’s upper East Side. 
It has tentative appointment as sponsor 
of a $40-million ‘Title I rehabilitation 
project in lower Manhattan, though it’s 
leery of getting involved in government 
deals that have been touched by scandal. 
Its name was linked with the Federal 
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Japan’s largest and friendliest 
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important is fostering world 
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THE FUJI BANK Lr1p. 


Head Office: 
187 Branches throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices : 


Founded in 1880 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


New York « London - Calcutta 
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Workman installs new runway lighting system using wires protected with ZyTEL nylon resins. 


FAA uses wire jacketed with Du Pont ZYTEL’ 
for unique new runway lighting systems 


Experiments with new runway lighting 
systems are currently under way at the 
National Aviation Facilities Experi- 
mental Center, Atlantic City, N. J., a di- 
vision of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
This work is designed to improve the 
safety of night landings in three ways: 
1. elimination of the “black hole” (a zone 
of darkness encountered immediately 
before a plane touches down); 2. better 
runway delineation and guidance during 
approach and on the runway; and 3. 
better and faster dispatching of planes 
onto high-speed turnoffs from the active 
runway. 

For the new pancake lighting system, 
which consists of small, circular lamps set 
into the runway, a l-inch deep, %-inch 
wide sawcut is made in the concrete to 
accept the wire connecting the lights. 
This method of installation presented 


potential danger to the 70,000 feet of 
wire for two reasons. First, the abrasion 
caused by pulling the wire over the sharp 
edges of the concrete would quickly de- 
stroy any common jacketing material. 
Secondly, there was the potential dan- 
ger of puncture as the workmen pushed 
the wire into the narrow sawcut with a 
tapered instrument. After inspecting 
various materials, FAA’s Bureau of Re- 
search and Development decided to use 
a jacket of ZyteL. 37X to protect the 
wire. 

The jacket of ZyTeL provides other 
advantages, too. It resists the chemicals 
used to seal the sawcut and is unaffected 
by the extremes of summer heat and 
winter cold. And ZyTEt is so tough that 
it can provide lasting protection with a 
minimum thickness. Thus, the wire is 
light and easy to ship, handle and install. 


It will pay you to investigate how 
ZyTEL and the other Du Pont plastics 
may help you solve your wire and cable 
problems. Find out how by contacting 
your wire and cable supplier or writing 
to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Ine.), Department D-319, Room 2507Z, 
Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del. 

In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, 
P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 


ZYTEL’ 


NYLON RESINS 
POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


REG. U.S Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














This announcement ts 


Dated March 15, 1960 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO, 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Incorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
March 9, 1960. 








neither an offer to Sell nor a Solicitation of 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 


Twenty-One Year 5% Debentures Due 1981 


Interest payable each March 15 and September 15 
Price 9942% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of such State, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
DILLON, READ& CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB& CO, 
DREXEL &CO,. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


an offer to buy any of these Debentures. 


Due March 15, 1981 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 


DEAN WITTER & CO, 




















(mstellation 
FLAGLINER SERVICE 


ANCHORAGE KETCHIKAN 


letel ielek 7 .\ JUNEAU 
KODIAK KENAI HOMER 


ASK FOR PNA 
ALASKA SERVICE 


See your PNA travel agent 
or write to: 


PACIFIC NORTHERN 


—— AIRLINES— —. 


7lashaa Flag Line® 


1223 4TH AVE., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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step up efficiency 
—cut costs! 


See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU Bwig 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 

Name 








Firm Name 





Type of Business 
Address 
City Zone State 




















Housing windtau scandals half a dozen 
years ago. 

The Tishmans don’t feel that New 
York is a saturated market vet. ‘They 
will assure you that the “controlled 
boom” in office and apartment con 
struction still has a way to go. A few 
ot the family talk of building new luxury 
apartment houses. But all agree that 
the company shouldn’t remain wholly 
based on Manhattan, that there’s a 
greater potential out of town 

“We can’t wait until New York is 
overbuilt before we make a move,” savs 
Norman ‘Tishman’s son Peter. 
¢ Used Skyscraper—Last year, ‘Tishman 
bought the old Union Carbide building 
in midtown Manhattan (Carbide is mov 
ing into a new skyscraper), reportedly 
for about $14-million. ‘The trade hears 
this building is already on the block. 
Mr. Norman—as his emplovees call him 

admits he would sell if he were offered 
a tidy profit on the deal. “Any build- 
ing has its price,” he says. But the ‘Tish- 
man way would be to put through an 
improvement project that would en- 
hance the value of the building. 

(he trouble is, other builders cex- 

plain, two other big new ofhce build- 
ings are opening soon in the same neigh- 
borhood, and any prospective tenant of 
the Carbide building would want to 
see how fast the new ones rent before 
committing himself. 
e Out of Town—The diversification 
awav from Manhattan is well under 
way. Already, Tishman is Los Angeles’ 
biggest landlord. Since 1950, it has put 
up five office buildings and a luxury co- 
op apartment house (which is still only 
80% occupied). Now it’s building the 
22-story Wilshire Flower Building, Los 
Angeles’ first office building of more 
than 13 floors. ‘Tishman has also put 
up office buildings in Cleveland and 
Buffalo. 

The company built a shopping center 
in New Orleans but soon sold it. It 
still owns two shopping centers in the 
New York area—in Yonkers and in 
Hempstead, L. I.—but it isn’t enthusias- 
tic about going into more of them. 
These two are successful, but ‘Tishman 
points out the increasing compctition 
for relatively few good locations. 

In Dallas, Vishman recently bought 
a luxury apartment project. It is bid- 
ding, along with eight other builders, 
for San Francisco’s $40-million Golden 
Gate redevelopment project 
¢ Equipment Leasing—Vishman got 
ito the equipment leasing field by acci- 
dent. It had been offered a_ leasing 
firm; ‘Tishman turned it down but got 
interested in the idea itself. Last vear, 
it formed ‘Tishman Equipment Leasing, 
Inc., and a few weeks ago it acquired 
Wells ‘Television, Inc., a major leaser 
of ‘I'V sets and air conditioners to ho- 
tels, as a separate subsidiary. Last vear, 
Wells netted $700,000 on a 
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Cranes of many types — such as this giant semi-gantry at Pacific 
the Gas and Electric Company’s steam plant in Pittsburg, Cali 
yas and Electric vompanys steam plant in Pittsburg, Cali- 
in fornia — are one of the specialties of the Yuba divisions which 
_ a serve the power industry nationwide. For steam-electric and 


4 . nuclear power, Yuba supplies condensers, evaporators, feed- 
‘and Another of America’s P. rogress Industries ater heaters, storage tanks, expansion joints. For hydro-elec- 
ion 


tric power, Yuba provides gates, trash racks, valves, penstocks, 

pipes. Yuba fabricates and erects steel structures for contrac- 

e » tors. In power, as in many other of America’s growth industries, 
1C- 


ter 












Yuba delivers on time, dependably, at most favorable cost. 
OTS, 
len CONTACT ANY YUBA SALES OFFICE: In the East: Buffalo » Cleveland 
New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh Midwest: Chicago South: Atlanta 
got Houston West: Los Angeles « San Francisco « Seattle 
CCl- 
ing mg 
. YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC 
ear, ’ ” 
ta i One Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 
rc¢ \ 
Ser 
ho- is 17 YUBA DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES SERVE THE GROWTH INDUSTRIES WHICH BUILD AMERICA: 
Car, CONSTRUCTION, POWER, CHEMICALS, PETROLEUM, AERONAUTICS, MINING, HOME POWER TOOLS. 
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Another 
Trailmobile 


--- hears down on shipping costs! 





Many of the nation’s leading shippers and carriers are finding a kind 
of “built-in”? economy in Trailmobile’s new all-steel vans. The P-68 
unit (above) is a good example. gw In this design Trailmobile’s ex- 
clusive “integral post” construction provides the matchless strength 
of steel in a surprisingly light weight trailer. It provides smooth, 
sleek sides for streamlining, good advertising display and easy wash- 
ing. And it provides a high volume cargo space with uniform inside 
dimensions over the full length of the trailer. And most important, 
first cost is low. m Ask a T/M representative to show you how 
Trailmobile CID (Customer Individualized Design) can produce a 
cost-saving trailer for your operations. 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio « Berkeley 10, Calif. « Springfield, Mo. « Longview, Texas 
TR-840 
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ume of $3.3-million—alone earning 
almost 25% as much as Tishman’s 
whole operation. 

The Tishmans are aiming at an an- 
nual volume of $10-million for its 
equipment-leasing subsidiary. It has 
written about $4.]-million worth of 
business. 

Competition among equipment-leas- 
ers is growing, but the Tishmans feel 
thev have the inside track in one mar- 
ket: the businesses and families that 
occupy their office buildings and apart- 
ment houses. These tenants need office 
equipment, machine tools and other 
machinery, company planes, air condi- 
tioners, I'V sets. 

It’s a profitable business, too, says 
Norman Tishman, because of the resale 
value of used units. The company 
doesn’t make much money—mavbe only 
5% on the dollar volumc—in the first 
five vears of a lease, but still has resid- 
ual value in the units that should bring 
in at least another 10% return on sales 
volume. Tishman expects that leasing 
may some day account for half the com- 
pany’s earnings. 


IV. Family Tree 


Three generations of Tishmans have 
put their stamp on New York real 
estate. 

Julius Tishman came as an immi- 
grant, worked as a peddler, and turned 
to real estate as a better wav to estab- 
lish himself and provide for his family. 
He built tenements until 1910, when 
he turned his sights northward—past 
86th Street—although others in the 
trade argued that no well-bred New 
Yorker would cross bevond that line. 
Tishman’s guess turned out to be right, 
and he made a small fortune in building 
apartment houses on Manhattan’s 
upper West Side. 

In 1923, Julius Tishman turned 

downtown again—to the industrial com- 
plex near the garment center. He con- 
tinued to make money building office 
buildings and apartment houses. 
e Next Generation—David ‘Tishman, 
Julius’ oldest son, took over as president 
in 1928, after the business had been in- 
corporated, guided the company 
through the depression. Now 71, he is 
chairman of the board and is active on 
many of the city’s real estate and _phil- 
anthropic committees. 

Ihere was no construction in the 
1930s, and the ‘Tishmans suffered. They 
had specialized in high-rent apartments, 
and their tenants couldn’t keep up high 
rental payments. However, the com- 
pany’s conservative course, particular] 
in not pyramiding its debt structure, 
kept it above water—something few of 
its competitors could say. 

Tishman’s fortunes did not improve 
markedly during World War II. It 
built a small Buffalo housing project 
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The completely new Model 5500 is 


the most compact, versatile desk model 
postage meter mailing machine ever made. 
It is the result of years of research and 
development. 

Hand operated, the 5500 stamps, seals 
and stacks envelopes quickly, efficiently. 
It prints postage for any kind of mail, 
in denominations from !2¢ to $1.09!4; and 
with the meter stamp will print your own 
small ad, too...if you want one. Provides 
postage for parcel post on special tape. 
Always has the right stamp. The 5500 
makes mailing easy, fast, accurate, worth 
its cost in convenience alone. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines... 


offices in 122 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 


Canada, Ltd., Dept. 383, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


The meter is light, easily removable. 
Set by the postoflice for as much postage 
as you want to buy, it protects postage 
from loss, damage, misuse. 

Date changes are made by turning a 
dial. The inker is an improved new type. 
Quick fill water container for moistening 
envelope flaps, has visible water level. Eve- 
level window shows amount of postage to 
be printed. Double registers show postage 
on hand, postage used. And the 5500 is as 
good looking as it is useful. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration, no obligation. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of new postal rates with 
parcel post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes., Inc. 


With the 5500, a quick 
turn of the handle prints 
postage, seals and stacks 

the envelope, makes mailing 
fast, easy. 







1488 Pacific St.. Stamford, Conn. 


Name 


{dress 


Send free) booklet ) Postal Rate Chart to: 



















































Could a pre-finished 
material cut your 
manufacturing costs ? 


Think of your product being “finished” before it’s started- 
requiring little or no finishing after forming! That’s what you 
can get from Vinyl-on-Metal, vinyl plastic fused to steel, 
aluminum, or other bases. Sheets of this new prefinished 
material can be directly substituted for unfinished metal- 
fabricated in all the same ways, including welding! 


Vinyl-on-Metal is tough. It reduces rejects caused by assembly 
line scratches. It resists scuffs and stains, shrugs off attack by 
acids and alkalies. The colorful finishes can be resilient or 
hard, thick or thin, glossy or matte, smooth or textured— 
whatever improves performance or appearance. 


Investigate Vinyl-on-Metal today. Low in cost, it's already 

being commercially used for TV and radio cabinets, airplane 
and car interiors, luggage, typewriter cases, card tables and 
chairs, and interior and exterior partitions. For a booklet on 
this exciting new material, prepared by Monsanto, developer of 
Opalon® and Ultron® vinyls used in making Vinyl-on-Metal , 
write Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 

Room 712, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


Monsanto Opalon® and Ultron® 
vinyls are the basic materials 
for superior vinyl finishes on 
metal, wood, paper, and glass. 
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This unsprinklered building, used for the manufacture Starting as a small flame in a pile of baled paper scrap, ae 
of cardboard boxes, was completely destroyed by fire. the fire was raging out of control when firemen arrived. bi 
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Proof that Grinnell sprinklers can save you from heavy loss by fire / 
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Two Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers quickly extinguished normally fabricated in Grinnell shops, then shipped to be 


_ flames without damage to the building when fire struck location. Expert crews provide careful installation. Due m 
this papermaker, Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. Grinnell to insurance savings, a Grinnell system often pays for cle 
sprinklers like these can easily be installed for you with itself in a very few years, as well. Get the complete facts. 
a minimum of inconvenience. The complete system is Grinnell Company, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 
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and took a disastrous whirl at manue 
facturing. The Buffalo deal was an em- 
plovees’ housing project for Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. During the negotiations, 
C-W and ‘Tishman decided that Tish- 
man could do some manufacturing for 
C-W on a subcontract. “It was a big 
bust,” David ‘Tishman recalls. ““We 
went into a business we knew nothing 
about, and it was a mistake.” 

¢ Postwar Boom—Tishman’s big 
growth began after the war, when it 
concentrated on office buildings in 
New York. Norman Tishman, a tall, 
soft-spoken man who is familiar with 
every aspect of real estate, is widely 
respected for his financial acumen. A 
big lender who has had manv dealings 
with him calls him “one of the out- 
standing financial brains in industry.” 
And many younger men in real estate, 
even though thev tend more toward the 
whceeler- dealer approach, consider ‘Tish- 
man a master of complicated deals. 

¢ Succession—The ‘Tishman dynasty 
has no fears of disintegrating. At 5S 
Norman will head the company for a 
few more years, but his successor 1s al- 
ready picked. He is Robert, 44-vear-old 
son of David Tishman; he has been 
with the business since 1938, acts as 
Norman’s right-hand man. Under Rob- 
ert’s wing is Norman’s 28-vear-old son 
Peter. 

Another Tishman, Alan, 42-vear-old 
brother of Robert, is head of the com- 
panv's management, renting, and leas- 
ing department. He has been with the 
business since 1938, and is third in ex- 
ecutive rank, with the post of senior 
vice-president. 

‘Then there is Alexander Tishman, a 
brother of Norman and David. He is 
treasurer of the company and has onc 
son, Edward, who works with Alan 
Tishman. John Tishman, 34, is vice- 
president in charge of the construction 
department. John also heads ‘Tishman 
Research Corp., which was formed last 
vear to investigate new building mate- 
rials and methods. This research sub- 
sidiarv seems sure to bring new divi- 
dends to the parent company, partly 
profits and partly in prestige. 
¢ Nepotism Pays Off—Thus, ‘Vishman 
Realty is nepotistic—and proud of it. 
Norman ‘Tishman says the vounger 
members of the family have complete 
freedom in choosing their careers, and 
promotions are made on merit. But it’s 
natural that most Tishmans who have 
been exposed from childhood to the 
mysteries of big-town real estate would 
clect that career. 

As a family, the Tishmans are con- 
scious of their imprint on New York 
building and civic affairs. Critics may 
boggle at the architecture of ‘Tishman 
skyscrapers, but the family insists it is 
doing what it can to improve the face 
of cities. Profits come first and no Tish 
man worth his salt will forget it. eno 
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A new word, which means more than automation, 


for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 


automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announceme nt is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 


processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 


phase of automation—its practical application. 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 


a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable. 

Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 
without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 
And, above all, equipment which is expansible with your business. 


Here are some good examples: 

A. Friden SBT Caleulator—the famous 
“Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine 
ever developed. 

B. Friden COMPLTYPER® (Model CTS)— 
produces a complete invoice In one operation 
with virtually no operator intervention, 
Reads alpha-numeric data from tape, edge- 

punched cards, or tab cards; accepts vari th le 
data through typewriter keyboard. Machine 
also punches te data in tape or cards 


for statistical reports. The Computyper and 
any good typist make up an entire billing 
department. 

C. Friden ADD-PUNCH® (Model APT) —A 
Data Processing machine, the APT produces 
a printed tape, and a punched tape for sub- 
sequent processing. 

These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
mail room equipment, and “Tape Talk”? IDP 
equipment can fully automate your office. Call 
your Friden man today, or write directly to 


Friden, Inc. © 1960 rriven, inc. 
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FRIDEN, INC., SAN LEANORO, CALIFORNIA® SALES, INSTRUCTION ANDO SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD. 
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The Fairchild F-27 is the performance-proved, 3% 
businessman-approved propjet that is today’s most 
versatile and economical corporate p/ane. | Fe 
/ts world-renowned Rolls Royce powerp/ants provide | To 
on-time speed and power for this Jet Age, while : 
businesslike interiors and unique short-field 
Ver 
abilities help businessmen make the best use of by 
their valuable time. The ‘most aircraft” 
Tatl 
available today, the Fairchild F-27 has / 
flown more than 20,000,000 miles t _— 
pay 
in actual service. ton 
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Practical first choice for Business Flying 








FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION * HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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New Bank in Arizona Starts Business 


With a Splash Despite Entrenched Rivals 


A new bank, the Guaranty Bank, opened for business 
in Phoenix, Ariz., last week, and took in over $6.6-million 
in deposits the first day. Guaranty claims this is a record, 
surpassing the $6.5-million acquired by the Bank of ‘Texas 
in Houston on its opening dav in 1957. 

Guaranty Bank’s performance attracted attention be- 
cause of the fact that almost all the bank deposits in 
Arizona have been controlled up to now by two organiza- 
tions: Firstamerica Corp., the nation’s largest bank hold 
ing company, and the Valley National Bank, the state's 
biggest bank. But in spite of this firm grip, Guaranty 
Bank has found a ready market. Not only was there a 
flood of deposits on the first dav, but the initial stock sale 
of $2.75-million was oversubscribed by $750,000. Accord 
ing to James P. Simmons, Guaranty Bank president, 90% 
of the funds came from local residents, and no more than 

from any one stockholder. 


Fed and Treasury Nip New York Banks’ Plan 
To Make Extra Profit from Tax Payments 


The Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury this 
week moved to choke off an ingenious scheme devised 
by a few big New York banks to profit from the 
Treasury's system of collecting income taxes from corpo- 
rations. 

According to the New York Fed, which issued a 
circular on “undesirable practices” involved in tax 
payments, banks have encouraged their corporate cus- 
tomers to sell ge ‘Treasury tax anticipation bills, which 
mature Mar. 22, to the banks. The banks are paying 
corporations by crediting corporate checking accounts; 
when corporate taxes have to be paid, checks payable 
to the ‘Treasury are then simplv drawn on these bal- 
ances. 

rom the corporations’ standpoint, the deal is a good 
one because the banks are paying them interest on the 
bills through Mar. 22, even though the tax payment 
is due Mar. 15. 

These transactions proved upsetting to both the 
Fed and the ‘Treasury: 

They provide the banks with extra reserves to lend 
out. ‘This is because the ‘lreasury redeposits up to 
half of every check over $10,000 that it receives in the 
bank on which the check is drawn, and then leaves the 
money until it is needed. In addition, on Mar. 22, 
when the bills mature, the banks get immediate credit 
in their reserve accounts for the face amount of what- 
ever bills they hold. Fventually, the tax funds are 
drawn out by the ‘Treasury, but they may be kept on 
deposit at the banks for several weeks or until thev are 
called for, 

They foul up the Treasury’s system for collecting 
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corporate taxes with a minimum of disruption to the 
money market. Normally, less than half of any tax 
anticipation issue is presented for cash; most bills are 
presented in payment for taxes due. But with the banks 
succeeding ii in persuading their customers to sell their 
bills, the Tre isury is having to pay out large sums of 
money before the money is actually available from 
the March tax collections. 

Although there is nothing illegal or unethical about 
the practice, the ‘Treasury threatened “that it would 
take steps to deny credit to depositories for customers’ 
checks arising out of such |tax collection] transactions.” 


Evans Reported Buying Interest— 
10% to 20%—in Paper, Wood Company 


Acquisition-minded ‘Thomas M. Evans, chairman of 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., and Crane Co., has reportedly 
acquired a large interest in Brown Co., a New Hampshire 
maker of paper and wood products. Brown’s net income 
last vear was only $714,203 on sales of $58-million. 

No one close to Evans will comment before clearance 
of Brown’s proxy statement bv the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. But unconfirmed reports say that Evans’ 
stock holdings now range from 260,000 shares, or about 
10% of Brown's 2.6-million shares, to 460,000 shares. 
Brown's stock has risen in the past few weeks, from $10 
a share to $15 a share. 


Finance Briefs 


The New York Central RR, after talking about it for 
vears, finally plans to convert itself into a Delaware cor- 
poration. At present, the Central is incorporated in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan. ‘The change, billed as a modernization move, won't 
niake much difference to Central’s operations except that 
four subsidiarics—including the Boston & Albany—will be 
merged into the parent corporation. Pres. Alfred EF. Perl- 
man says this will result in substantial tax savings. 


Fanny Mae, the Federal National Mortgage Assn., this 
week had to admit that its offer to swap 4% GI 
mortgages for non-marketable 23% government bonds 
was a flop. It offered to exchange $200-million, but only 
$130-million of the 23s were presented. Apparently, hold- 
ers of the 23s who want cash are willing to take the market 
loss involved in swapping for marketable 14% ‘Treasury 
notes due in 1964, selling at about 88. There's no other 
way to get rid of the 23s before they mature in 1980. 


Atlas Plywood Corp., which has been losing its tradi- 
tional market for wooden crates since 1956, this week 
announced its first move in a new diversification pro- 
gram. It announced the purchase of Argo Knitting Mills, 
Inc., and several affliated companies for $4.5-million 
cash, plus options on Atlas stock as well as a percentage 
of Atlas’ pre-tax carnings through 1964. Maurice M. 
Clairmont, chairman, savs that after buving Argo, his 
company still has $18-million to invest in other com- 
panics, plus a $10-million tax-loss carry forward. 
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Garment Union Ac 


“I never thought the time would 
come,” observed a BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porter in Denver this week, “when 
manufacturers in this remote, inland 
city, a thousand miles from the nearest 
scaport, would be worried about im- 
port competition. But they are. Thev 
pour out the thing to you as if on a 
psvchiatrist’s couch, ending up with 
the almost universal declaration that 
something has got to give.” 

The increasing volume of imports 
is generating reactions like this through- 
out the country. U.S. businessmen are 
complaining more and more that for- 
cign goods are underselling their prod- 
ucts. They moan that foreign tech- 
nology and workmanship have caught 
up with and, in some cases, surpassed 
our own—but that labor costs abroad 
are still much lower. 
¢ More Appeals—Import competition 
has become serious cnough that a grow- 
ing number of U.S. industries are 
looking to Washington for protection. 
Iwo weeks ago, ‘Tariff Commission 
Chmn. Joseph E. Talbot (picture, 
right) told a Congressional appropria- 
tions subcommittee that his agency 
needs a 15% budget increase to handle 
its heavier load of appeals. In the last 
half of 1959, he testified, the commis 
sion initiated 27 new cases, compared 
with 30 in the entire previous fiscal vear. 
Recently, he continued, representatives 
of cight different industries have been 
talking to him about future investiga 
tions. “At this rate,” he said, “we will 
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tion Urged 


To Preserve Domestic Market 








Imports Decried 








Protectionist Rumblings Spread 


double our work load during this year.” 
Moreover, several protectionist bills 
have been introduced into Congress. 
The most comprehensive is sponsored 
by Sen. Kenneth B. Keating (R-N. Y.) 
(picture). It would tic U.S. tariffs to 
the difference between U.S. and _ for- 
eign labor costs. 
¢ Policy Still Liberal—All this might 
suggest that the U.S. is heading for a 
sharp reversal of the liberal trade poli- 
cies it has pursued since World War 
Il. But the new cries for protection are 
not vet strong enough to force a policy 
reversal. The present Administration is 


dead-set against such a change. And 
the business community is far from 


unanimous in wanting U.S. trade bar- 
ricrs strengthened. 

Ihe Administration’s solution to 
growing imports—and the over-all bal- 
ance of payments problem—is to stimu- 
late exports, not restrict imports. It has 
launched a national program to expand 
sales of U.S. products abroad (BW— 
Mar.12°60,p26). It will also attempt 
to gct other nations to lower their trade 
barriers at next fall’s meeting of the 
Gencral Agreement on Tariffs & ‘Trade 
(GATT). U.S. representatives don’t 
want to go to that meeting with a pro- 
tectionist record behind them at home. 
¢ Possible Concessions—But _ political 
considerations may force the govern- 
ment to give ground on some points. 
It could hike tariffs or introduce more 
quotas on one or more products without 
making across-the-board changes. It 


US Oil Producers Back 
50-50 Tanker QuotaPlea 





















CHMN. TALBOT of Tariff Commission 
needs more money for increased work load. 






















SEN. KEATING is sponsoring bill to link 
U.S. tariffs to differences in labor costs. 
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Chessie’s true image 
...people who make 
your job easier 


C&O’s concept of successful railroading starts with 
its people ... service-minded people dedicated to being 
helpful to you, the customer. 

In the movement of freight along Chessie’s 5,100- 
mile boulevard of steel, your Chesapeake and Ohio 
traffic man can quickly tell you where your car is and 
accurately log its destination time. He can handle 
strategic diversion, or produce special equipment. 
He’s always ready with recommendations to your 
advantage regarding rates, routings and schedules. 

Chesapeake and Ohio representatives are outstand- 
ingly capable of making your job easier. Their ability 
to do this, of course, is supported by Chessie’s modern, 
highly coordinated transportation system. 

Chessie has just published a new railroad map. 


If you’d like a copy call your C&O representative 
or write to James E. Doyle, Vice President — 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


ttindabitig te [haccgeorlalion P 





C&O provides personal service through a coast-to-coast, 
Canada-to-Gulf network of 56 freight traffic offices. 














Yoder Roll-Forming 
Equipment mass-produces 
shapes accurately, 
economically 


Yoder Roll-Forming Equipment, even 
with part-time operation, can effect 
significant savings in many metal 
working applications and industries. 
Shapes, simple or complex, can be 
quickly and economically produced 
the Yoder way from a wide variety 
of flat-rolled coated or uncoated stock 
...in thickness up to 34 inch...in 
speeds up to 50,000 feet per day. 


Yoder engineers flexibility and pre- 
cision into metal forming operations. 
For example: many basic shape modi- 
fications, such as coiling, welding, 
notching, ring-forming, perforating, 
and cutting to length can be simul- 
taneously accomplished with little or 
no additional labor cost. 


Yoder also makes a complete line of 
Rotary Slitters and Pipe and Tube 
Mills. Profit from Yoder’s years of 
engineering and service experience, 
contact your local Yoder repre- 
sentative or send for the Yoder Roll- 
Forming Manual. 


This fully-illustrated 88- 
page book clearly discusses 
every important aspect of 
Yoder Roll-Forming Equip- 
ment and methods... it’s 
yours for the asking! 





THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue + Cleveland 1, Ohio 


COLD ROLL 
FORMING 
MACHINES 
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... howls for protection get 
louder each month. The 
pleas are coming not only 
from protectionists .. . 
(STORY on page 143) 


mav also be limited in the cuts it can 
propose at the GATT negotiations. 
Passage of the Keating Bill, however, 
is doubtful this session. Between civil 
rights, foreign aid, and the nominating 
conventions, Congress will be other- 
wise occupied. Even if the bill passes, 
Pres. Eisenhower will likely veto it. 
¢ Louder Squeals—But what happens 
during the next few months may not be 
indicative of the long run. The hinter- 
land’s howls for protection get louder 
each month. The pleas are coming not 
only from traditional protectionists but 
from new sources. They come from a 
cross-section of U.S. business—manufac- 
turers and raw material producers alike. 
Generally, the smaller the company, 
the more fervent the belief that the gov- 
ernment should do something and the 
more drastic the degree of help re- 
quested. Even some labor unions are 
turning protectionist. T’o them, import 
of products means export of jobs. 
here's a distinct shift in the tvpe of 
protection asked. More and more, busi- 
nessmen are asking for quotas instead 
of tariffs. They argue that foreign costs 
are so low that anv politically feasible 
tariff is only a partial help. Savs a Cin- 
cinnati machine tool maker: “The only 
thing to stop imports are quotas. ‘Tariffs 
won't do it. What's a tariff of 10% to 
15% when radial drills are being built 
in Holland for 60% of the American 
price?” 
¢ Varying Reactions—Not all industrics 
are feeling the needle of foreign compe- 
tition, of course. Nor are the victims 
all protectionists. Like requests for pro- 
tection, opposition cuts across industry 
lines—one company within an industr 
wants protection, another does not. 
Those with export markets are against 
restrictions on trade for fear that foreign 
nations will retaliate with their own bar 
riers. Companies that import raw ma- 
terials or components don’t want restric- 
tions. Nor do those manufacturers that 
have built plants abroad and hope to 
ship products back to this country. 
Still others are not asking for protec 
tion because they don’t think it will im- 
prove anvone’s cconomy. Clinton H. 
Harris, president of Argus Camera Div, 
of Sylvania, says: “We don’t believe the 
answer is protection. We have to face 
the fact that we have a world market. 
We can’t have an insular economy. But 
don’t take that to mean that I believe 
all tariffs should be removed. ‘lariffs can 
and do provide one thing—a period of 
adjustment. But if an industry is pro 





This is a 
Scissor-billed 
Box-topper 





A bird in the hand 
is still worth 
you-know-what 


. it still costs less to keep a cus- 
tomer so/d than to sell a new one. 

Let us show you how to keep 
your customers sold—how to build 
business that repeats and repeats 
—with your own customer engi- 
neered premium plan. 

Cost ? You decide that. You pay 
for your individually-tailored pre- 
mium service plan after you 
profit from it. Not before. Let us 
tell you more. 

Write, wire or phone collect— 
ATlas 8-9315. Dept. B-3. 
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US ARMY 





Shown in full “flight” above the water (top picture) and cruising (lower picture) is the Army's “Flying Duck.” This unusual craft has potential application 
on short passenger and freight runs—also offers military possibilities in anti-submarine patrol, air-sea rescue, and as a mobile missile launching platform. 


BENDIX JET IGNITION 


“FIRES” UNIQUE LAND-SEA VEHICLE 


You'll find Bendix equipment on 
almost any vehicle that rolls, floats, 
flies, or orbits. Automobiles, boats, 
satellites, bicycles, guided missiles, 
and the Project Mercury capsule that 
will carry an astronaut into space and 
back are just a few. Others include 
trucks, airline, business and military 
aircraft, buses, tractors, off-the-road 
equipment, and railroad locomotives 
and freight cars. 

All perform better because of Bendix 
equipment ranging from wheels, 
brakes, shock absorbers, and power 
steering to fuel systems, automatic 
pilots, controls, communication, and 
navigation systems. 

A new and interesting vehicle using 
our jet ignition equipment is the 


“Flying Duck,’’ developed by the 
Lycoming Division of the AVCO 
Corporation for the Army Ordnance 
Department. This unique gas-turbine- 
driven hydrofoil craft travels over 
land like a truck, cruises on the water 
like a boat, and ‘“‘flies’’ above the 
water on its hydrofoil wings, which 
are extended below the surface. 

For years our Scintilla Division 
has been a leading developer and 
supplier of fuel injection and ignition 
systems for the industrial and marine 
fields. Its ignition systems are prac- 
tically standard for piston aircraft 


rT 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich 


A thousand diversified products 





engines, and its starting ignition 
systems are used on the latest jet and 
turbo-prop types. Bendix* diesel fuel 
injection and gas-turbine ignition 
systems were chosen for the auxiliary 
diesel engine and the gas-turbine 
power plant for the world’s most 
powerful locomotive built by General 
Electric for Union Pacific. Scintilla is 
also one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of electrical connectors and 
harnesses. 

Besides the jet ignition system for 
the ‘Flying Duck,’’ Bendix makes 
many other products for marine use. 
These include: Bendix* Automatic 
Pilots, Ship-to-Shore Telephones, 
Direction Finders, Radar, and Depth 
Recorders, or ‘“‘FishFinders.”’ 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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tected, it won’t do anything to improve 
its competitive position.” 

e Wait for November—What this adds 
up to in the long run is a mushy, unpre- 
dictable situation. Certainly, all the ele- 
ments of a strong protectionist tide arc 
in the making. But so are the forces 
of freer trade, the pushers of exports. 
The fight between the two will probably 
dawdle along until after the election in 
November, Once the new Administra- 
tion is in office, and the electoral pres- 
sures are off, you will most likely see the 
trend become more firm, one wav or the 
other. 

Right now, foreign businessmen and 
government officials are becoming in- 
creasingly uneasy over the protectionist 
rumblings they hear from the U.S. 
Some don’t express their nervousness for 
fear of stirring up trouble. 

Others are more outspoken 
representative of the Federation of 
German Industries: “The attitude of 
the U.S. Administration is still liberal. 
But there is the balance of pavments 
deficit, labor unions have recently gone 
protectionist, and both Democrats and 
Republicans are turning toward protec- 
tionism. What with elections coming 
shortly, we are afraid that pressures 
against liberalism may gain plenty of 
ground.” 
¢ Textile Woes—Today, textile pro- 
ducers are among the most active in 
secking relief. Although their carlier 
petitions were turned down by the ‘Tar- 
iff Commission and the Office of Civil 
& Defense Mobilization, they now have 
a case before the ‘Tariff Commission ar- 
guing that the U.S. export subsidy pro- 
gram is aiding foreign cotton textile 
manufacturers. 

Mhey argue this way: The world price 
of cotton is under the U.S. price; so the 
government gives U.S. producers a sub- 
sidy of 8¢ per lb. to enable them to sell 
in the world market. But this subsidy 
makes it possible for foreign processors, 
with lower labor costs to begin with, to 
buy U.S. cotton in the world market for 
8¢ a lb. less than U.S. processors must 
pav in the domestic market. Then the 
foreign processors can make the U.S. 
cotton into finished goods and 
sell competitive U.S.-made merchan- 
dise. To counteract this, the U. S. tex- 
tile people want a tariff of 8¢ per Ib. 
on imports of finished textile goods. 
¢ Quotas Wanted—But this request is 
only an interim action. What cotton 
producers really want is an all-inclusive 
quota system, based on their present vol- 
untary agreement with the Japanese. 
Gordon McKelvey, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Garment Manu- 
facturers Assn., says: “I would like Con- 
gress, independent of the State Dept., 
to legislate a mandatory quota applica 
ble to all countries , . . We must sel 
Congress on the severity of the situa- 
tion. Bills now pending are based on 
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and t ey re part of ever enera merican tease 
A General American lease for freight cars or terminal storage _Airslide®, Dry-Flo®, Piggy-Back, refrigerator and other spe- 
provides far more than just a means of renting capital. You cialized freight cars as well as over 657,000,000 gallons of 
get flexibility of operation keyed to seasonal needs. You're __ liquid storage space in six terminals located in five key areas. 
relieved of risk due to changes in products or markets. No other leasing service is so practical or so complete. Yet 
Long-term commitments are reduced. leasing is only part of the story. Whether your problems 
In addition, your General American lease assures you of relate to processing, shipping or storage . . . to mixing or 
* proper maintenance in compliance with industry codes as drying . . . to coating, fastening, conveying . . . to chemicals, 
well as the elimination of the cost and burden of record foods, petroleum, plastics . . . solids, liquids or gases, General 
keeping. Perhaps most important, your lease allows you to American’s broad experience and directed imagination can 
draw on the experience, engineering and research information help you solve them. 
available only from General American. Whatever you mine or manufacture, process or ship, let 
You get more choice with over 65,000 GATX tank cars, us show you why #¢ pays to plan with General American. 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois Offices in principal cities 
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Jet cargo flights, non-stop to Paris, 
now...every day of the week! 


Air France flies more jets to Paris than any other airline! Ten flights 
a week. And cargo goes on every one, every day. Big cargo. Bulky 
cargo. Heavy cargo. Air France 707 Intercontinental Jets have the 
extra-large doors and the extra-large capacity to handle it! Huge, 
1700-cubic-foot cargo holds accommodate more than 5 tons of cargo 
—triple the capacity of ordinary airlines. Effective April 1, rates are 
lower on many commodities...as much as 45° lower than ever 
before! And service is faster. Only 634 hours New York to Paris. 
Immediate connections to other points throughout the globe. For 
more information about Air France Jet Cargo, see your cargo agent 
or call the nearest Air France office. Air France speeds cargo to 
more cities in more countries than any other airline. 


AIR>FRANCE 2 


WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE/WORLD’S MOST PERSONAL SERVICE 
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... Tariffs are not the 
answer. We want a rollback 
to 1956 imports” .. . 


(STORY on page 143) 


wage rates. ‘The Keating Bill is only a 
partial answer. We are not sure Con- 
gress can or should adopt it.” 

P. M. French, president of Southern 
Mfg. Co., agrees: “Tariffs are not the 
answer... We want a rollback to 1956 
imports for all countries that shipped 
textiles here.” 

The textile industry will have increas- 
ing political support now that it is 
largely based in the South and can com- 
mand the attention of Southern con- 
gressmen. It is also getting strong back- 
ing from labor. The rextile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO, and three 
leading garment unions have come out 
solidly for trade barriers to halt the in- 
flux of foreign-made goods. 
¢ Help, Please—Other industries that, 
like textiles, have had some protection 
in recent vears are looking for more. 
Lead, zinc, and other nonferrous metal 
producers are pressing for higher tariffs 
and tighter import quotas. The Ad- 
ministration is considering substituting 
slightly higher tariffs for the import 
quotas now in effect on lead and zinc. 
But these increases will be less than 
domestic producers want. 

Some oil producers want imports un- 
der the mandatory quotas cut and a tat 
iff added. The Kansas Independent Oil 
& Gas Assn. would like to see quotas 
made smaller. And the Texas Indepen- 
dent Producers & Rovaltv Owners Assn. 
wants the quotas continued and a tariff 
on foreign oil imposed to make it equal 
to domestic oil in price. 
¢ Steel’s Plight—Among the industries 
from which new rumblings of protec- 
tionism are heard is steel. It is a good 
example of an industry divided on what 
to do to combat imports. ‘The big 
steel companies in Pittsburgh have no 
thought of asking for tariffs or quotas. 
hey probably fear that if thev led 
such a move, it would give great strength 
to arguments by mining companies for 
more protection—and steel companics 
import huge quantities of ore. 

Instead, Big Steel is holding its prices 
after absorbing a 3.5% increase in labor 
costs; it mav even cut a few. It reasons 
that pushing up prices again might 
make the U.S. market more attractive 
to foreign producers than it already is. 
One veteran steel observer forecasts 
1960 price cuts im products where im- 
port competition is strongest hot bars, 
wire rods, and merchant wire products 

Big Steel management is joined br 
Big Steel labor in not wanting trade r 
strictions—but for different reasons. 
Joseph P. Molony, state director of 
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it will save you money! 
to see how, 
write today for this folder... 


‘economy zone” 


Ask for Bulletin T-131; Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


87 OF AMERICA'S 100 CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


. at 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND SWENSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 











e Seal as they set 


e Designed to form 
waterproof and 
air-tight seal 





e Inserted and set 
from the same side }} 





RIVET BEFORE SETTING 


Lh 


This exclusive new blind rivet 
solves the problem of achieving a 
liquid and vapor-tight seal in one 
simple setting operation. It can be 
installed and set from the same 
side. Access to the reverse side of 
the work is unnecessary. 





In building construction — roofs, 
siding, and gutters can be installed 
faster. Curtain walls, vent systems, 
ductwork can be installed with 
over 50% less fastening cost. Re- 
frigerator cabinets, truck and 
trailer bodies can now be assembled 
and sealed at the same time. 1m 


RIVET AFTER SETTING 





bei e+ 


| had NEW RIVETING KIT 
| ONLY $19.95 PREPAID 


Contains everything you need to help 
you develop a better fastening sys- 
tem that can cut costs. Approx. 240 
Open-End “POP” Rivets, setting tool, 
idea material and instructions, Order 
Kit No. 100 today. 


Developed over 5 years ago at 
one of our companies abroad, this 
patented rivet is service proved. 
Standard, low cost “POP” Rivet 
hand and power tools are used. 





Now made at our domestic 
plant, a full line of sizes is available 
for immediate shipment. Call or 
write us for prices or see our catalog 
in Sweet’s Product Design File 
Section 7 Po. 





UNI) TED 


() 


“POP” Rivet Division 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP, 
101 River Road, Shelton, Connecticut 


REgent 5-3391 
RIVETS 
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United Steelworkers in Buffalo, says: 
“We are not one bit concerned. The 
iamentations about foreign steel come 
from uninformed people. The cry that 
we are pricing ourselves out of the 
market was manufactured by the steel 
industry to combat our wage demands 
last vear. Now they are beginning to 
believe their own propaganda.” 

e Middle Grounder—Outside Big Steel, 
however, it’s another story. A Midwest- 
ern steel company is getting heavy for- 
eign competition, with prices $25 to 
$35 a ton under its own. The company 
has not gone protectionist, but, savs a 
company spokesman: “We must strive 
toward trade liberalization as a long- 
range goal, but we must be cautious 
about it. We need tariff protection un 
til we gain a more reasonable balanc« 
between our unit costs and_ those 
abroad.” 

In the Gulf Coast region, the reac- 

tion to imports is less moderate. One 
Southern steel executive says imports 
will cut his production from 95 of 
capacity today to about 60% by Junc 
He would like to have Washington 
adopt “‘some svstem of controls, such as 
a tariff or quota.” He favors matching 
U.S. restrictions to those that are 
imposed against U.S. products in 
foreign nations. 
e Other Pleaders—Machine tool mak- 
ers, who have been particularly hard 
hit, have asked for protection on 
grounds that their industry is essential 
for defense and needs to be nurtured. 
But they were turned down. The 
haven't given up, however, and are back 
in Washington with the same argu- 
ment, plus a request for quotas. 

The electronics industry has mad 
surprisingly few pleas for protection, 
although its trade association has sought 
import curbs. At present, much of the 
industry’s output goes to the military, 
which buys almost entirely U.S. prod- 
ucts. But clectronics manufacturers, 
-_ of the future, look unhappily at 
foreign penetration into the U.S. civil- 
lan market. A real fight may develop 
here. 

Electrical equipment makers are 
pleading for a Buy American poli 
which is another form of quota. Allis 
Chalmers, for instance, complains that 
the U.S. government buys electrical 
ipparatus abroad instead of from one 
of the domestic producers. It contends 
that money from U.S. taxpayers should 
be spent here and not in a market 
where wage rates are lower. 

One machine tool builder reports 
that some in his industry have what 
amounts to Buy American agreements 
with other U.S. manufacturers. He 
calls them “reciprocity” arrangements. 
“Electrical equipment manufacturers, 
for instance, don’t buy foreign machine 
tools—and we don’t buy electric motors 
made abroad,” he explains. END 
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Management takes a second look at costs 


Sharp rise in expense of transport- 
ing materials and products adds 
emphasis to management's cry, 

“How can we cut our costs?” 


Last year, American industry spent 
$50 billion to move goods. The total is 
considerably more than it was five years 
ago; it is considerably less than it will be 
in another five years. These rising costs 
— plus a new realization of the role 
transportation plays in production and 
distribution — are causing many top 
management people to take a second look 
at what they pay to move goods, to find 
ways and means of getting more value 
out of their transportation dollar. 

Our own customers reflect very well 
this heightened interest in transport ef- 


ficiency. So much so, that at their behest 
we recently published a comprehensive 
executive study focused on transporta- 
tion economies. Among other topics, the 
study examines the advisability of inte- 
grating traffic with other departments, 
indicates how best use may be made of 
the talents and abilities of the traffic 
manager and discusses methods of cut- 
ting costs without sacrificing service. 

The name of the study is “Through- 
put” and it has already been circulated to 
our customers. We have, however, a 
limited number of extra copies we will be 
pleased to mail on request. No obligation, 
of course, except that we would appre- 
ciate hearing your opinion of ““Through- 
put” after you’ve studied it. 


Address request to: INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
134 Grandville, S.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Interstate System serves 9,149 points in 24 


states through 72 terminals * Coast-to-Coast 


service via Garrett Freightlines, Inc. « Direct 
service to and from Puerto Rico via Pan- 


Atlantic Steamship Corp. Sea-Land Service. 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE... 
A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 











In Business Abroad 


Fairbanks Whitney—Penn-Texas Successor— 


Signs Partners in Italy and Britain 


Under its first overseas program, Fairbanks Whitney 
Corp.—known as Penn-Texas Corp. until a big proxy 
fight in 1958 resulted in new management—is signing up 
foreign partners at a fast clip. 

The American holding company has just concluded a 
broad sales-and-manufacturing agreement with Italy’s 
government-controlled Finmeccanica, whose subsidiaries 
make up the largest group of capital goods manufacturers 
in Italy. This follows close on the heels of a similar 
deal Fairbanks Whitney made in February with EMI 
Electronics Ltd. of Britain. 

Last week, the American company said it was negotiat- 
ing still another pact with one of France’s major machine 
tool manufacturers. 

Among Fairbanks Whitnev’s subsidiaries are Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. (the group’s major industrial component), 
Pratt & Whitney Co. (machine tools), Chandler Evans 
Corp. (aircraft and missile components), and Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms M{g. Co. 

The new Italian agreement enables Fairbanks, Morse 
to manufacture and distribute a large number of Finmec- 
canica products in the U.S. and other Western hemi- 
sphere countries. In exchange, Finmeccanica will do the 
same with certain Fairbanks, Morse products in the Com- 
mon Market. Among items involved: Large electric mo- 
tors and generators, pumps and hydraulic equipment, 
gear controls and small diesel engines. 

“In other words,” a Fairbanks Whitney spokesman 
said, “each company will be getting advantage from the 
other’s sales and manufacturing set-ups.” 

The American company’s interests abroad are not lim- 
ited to exchange agreements. Last December it entered 
a 50-50 venture with the Israeli government to develop 
a process for desalting sea water. 


Britain Expects Lots More Tourists; 
The Question: Where Will They Sleep? 


Britain’s tourist industry, delighted with last year’s 
record, expects the upcoming season to be even better. 
But finding enough hotel space for visitors—a problem 
for other West European countries as well—will still 
be tough. 

In 1959, Britain’s tourist income (including ship and 
air fares) was $610-million, about 30% of it from Amerti- 
cans. This year, tourist income may reach $650-million, 
according to the British Trade & Holidays Assn. Amer- 
icans visiting Britain may top 400,000 against 1959's 
353,000. 

Still, hotel builders have been dragging their feet. 
By the end of 1959 they had added only 1,350 new 
rooms since the war. That’s less than the 2,500 rooms 
lost during World War II bombings and post-war gov 
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ernment “requisitioning” of hotel space. Reasons for 
the turtle pace: Lure of bigger profits from other projects 
in which British capital could invest, and the govern- 
ment’s heavy purchase taxes. 

Hotel construction shows signs of speeding up. At 
London airport, the 160-room Skyway Hotel has just 
opened. Nearby, a 185-room hotel is going up. In 
central London, a 326-room hotel costing $7-million is 
being built; another of about the same size is planned. 
Negotiations are continuing for two big hotels along 
swank Park Lane—including Hilton’s proposed 500-room 
hostelry. Even so, most of the new room capacity won't 
be available until 1961—at the earliest. 


Note to world travelers: If you make it to India this 
vear, vou may want to investigate Bombay State's offer 
of a weekend “safari” to view lions—probably the last in 
Asia—close-up in Gir Forest (cost: just under $50). ‘The 
package deal includes a flight to the forest sanctuary, 
an overnight stay in a jungle guest house and return to 
Bombay early Monday morning. Shooting of lions is not 
allowed. 


Rising Imports of Machinery, Equipment 
Help Speed Russia’s Seven-Year Plan 


From Russia’s Minister of Foreign Trade comes evi- 
dence that the Soviet Seven-Year Plan is getting a real 
boost from imports of machinery and heavy equipment. 
According to Minister N. S. Patolichev, Soviet imports 
of these capital goods increased 25% last year to 5.4- 
billion rubles—compared with an over-all imports boost 
of about 18% to 20.3-billion rubles. (For foreign trade 
purposes, the Soviets usually value their ruble at four 
to the U.S. dollar). The Soviets, of course, have never 
tried to conceal the dependence of some Seven-Year Plan 
goals on purchases from abroad. 

Particularly sharp increases were reported in imports 
of equipment for the chemical, sugar, milk, cement, 
paper, and pulp industries. There also were large imports 
of basic materials such as rubber, cotton, raw leather, 
a range of metals, tubes, and cables. 

With exports amounting to 21.7-billion rubles, the 
Russians showed a favorable trade balance in 1959. 
Although trade with capitalist countries increased 14%, 
business with other Communist states grew even faster 
(jumping 24%) to account for three-fourths of all foreign 
trade turnover reported by Russia. 


Cuba, East Germany in Trade Pact 


Cuba’s ties with the Soviet bloc have become a bit 
closer with the signing of a commercial treaty with East 
Germany. 

Under the agreement, Cuba will receive East German 
machinery and equipment in exchange for sugar and its 
derivatives, tobacco, bee’s honey and other Cuban prod- 
ucts. ‘The two nations will post commercial delegates to 
each other's capital. So far, at least, there are no diplo 
matic tics between Cuba and East Germany. 
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Reaching for the moon 





...ahand in things to come 


Only a dream yesterday...reality today 


Who dares call anything impossible today? Not when scientists 


have created rockets and missiles that bring the moon within our reach 


Union Carbide research in fascinating new materials has helped 
take the attack on space out of the realm of science fiction. Such research 
has developed super-alloys to withstand the forces of launching and flight 
... liquid oxygen to fire the mighty thrust into space . . . and components 
for solid fuels that burn in an airless universe. And research is now leading 
the way to new plastics for nose cones and new batteries and other energizers 
for instrumentation. 

With the same compelling search for knowledge that has 
brought us so close to space travel, the scientists of Union Carbide are con- 
stantly developing new substances that make possible a host of useful things 
for our everyday life. Today’s work-saving detergents, miracle fibers, and 
quick-drying paints and lacquers are only the beginning of an endless stream 


of products that will enrich the world tomorrow. 


Learn about the exciting work 
going on now in carbons, 
chemicals, gases, metals, plas- 
tics,and nuclear energy.Write 
for “Products and Processes’ 
Booklet C, Union Carbide 
Corporation 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 17,N. Y.In Canada, 
Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 
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DRAINAGE BY THE CARLOAD NEW HOME FOR A MIGHTY MISSILE 


Armco HEL-Cor® Pipe, economically made on automatic ma- Atlas... 
chines by Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., is rapidly 
gaining acceptance for use as efficient, low-cost culverts. When 
perforated it is also widely used in subdrainage systems to collect 
and carry away harmful ground water. Highways, railways, 


America’s deadly long-range ICBM ... has an- 
other new home. You can see from the picture that it takes 
a heavy base of reinforced concrete to withstand the terrific 
blast-off when Atlas takes to the air. The reinforcing rods 
in this base came from Armco. They are one of hundreds 


municipalities, and industry benefit through more than 30 drain- 
age and construction products fabricated by this Armco subsidiary. 


of products made by the Sheffield Division for use in 
industries and on the farm. 





Armco serves the free world with 
new steels and steel products 


FROM SNAKE BITE KITS TO A COMPLETE DRILLING RIG 


Oil men throughout the free world come to National Supply for their 
drilling and production equipment. Stores such as this are located in 
the United States, Canada and Venezuela. The National Supply Com- 
COMING UP! pany, Armco’s largest subsidiary, is the world’s leading supplier of oil 


ONE LADLE OF field equipment. 
MOLTEN STEEL 


This huge ladle and its bur- 
den of molten steel weigh 
more than 350 tons. It is 
suspended by one of 90,000 
types of wire rope available 
from Union Wire Rope Cor- 
poration. This Armco sub- 
sidiary is internationally 
known for its TUFFY ® line 
of wire rope products, espe- 
cially designed to meet the 
exacting requirements of 
each application. 





HONEYCOMB 
FOR A BUSY BOMBER 


This honeycomb panel is 
made of Armco 17-7 PH 
Stainless Steel. It is kept 
almost surgically clean for 
positive brazing of the 
cover sheets to the honey- 
comb core. This extraor- 
dinary steel, one among 
dozens of new steels de- 
veloped by the Armco 
Division, helps provide 
America’s B-58 super- 
sonic bomber with essen- 
Ma ess a . ‘ tial strength at searing 


temperatures. 





IN UMKOMAASS THEY KNOW IT’S THERE TO STAY 
Armco Corrugated Metal Pipe carries effluent from a paper mill 
into the Indian Ocean at Umkomaass, Natal, Africa. It withstood 
a storm that piled mud into the plant in the background. The 
Zulus wear the same fashionable garb their ancestors wore when 
hunting pioneering Voortrekkers. Throughout the free world 
The Armco International Corporation is bringing people the 
steel products they need to build a better life. 


Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’s divisions and subsidiaries serve you 
with new steels and steel products. From its 43,000 men and women, in 94 plants around 
the world, comes a growing stream of advances in products and production techniques made 
possible by continuous research. Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, O. 


1 ARNMCO STEEL 


Armco Division « Sheffield Division « The National Supply Company « Armco Drainage & 





Metal Products, Inc. * The Armco International Corporation « Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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In Geneva this week East and West began the first broad disarmament 
negotiations they have held in more than two years. As the 10-nation talks 
opened, U.S. officials had no idea what the outcome might be. Only one 
thing seemed clear: Both sides were edging toward compromises they 
hadn’t been willing to make before. 


Basic differences in approach to the disarmament issue show up at 
Geneva, of course. Western proposals call for detailed studies on methods 
of verifying and controlling any concrete disarmament moves. In short, 
the West wants agreement on controls before there is actual disarmament. 
By contrast, Soviet bloc delegates say the important thing is to achieve 
total disarmament in four years, as called for by Premier Khrushchev. 
When it comes to control and inspection measures, the Communists are 
extremely vague. 


Despite this basic difference in approach, East and West are closer in 
some respects than ever before. For the first time the West has accepted 
total disarmament—down to the level of internal security forces—as the 
ultimate goal. At some point in the future, a U.N. armed force would 
police a disarmed world. 


At the same time, the Western bargaining position is more flexible 
than in the past. We are not insisting that progress in one area of weapons 
control be dependent on progress right across the board. Nor are we 
tying disarmament measures to the settlement of political disputes. 


Neither side expects actually to achieve the Utopian goals it argues 
for. You could say that the whole business is largely propaganda. 


Even so, the U.S. officials think there’s a chance that some progress 
eventually can be made on disarmament. Both sides, say these officials, 
are under increasingly heavy pressure to curb the arms race. 


Khrushchev is of two minds about disarmament, according to most 
Western experts on the Soviet Union. He fears the dangers of the arms 
race, including its economic strains, and therefore would like some dis- 
armament. But he also is keenly aware of the increasing political leverage 
he gains in many parts of the world from continuing to tip the military 
balance in his own favor. 


About all that can be predicted safely is this: At some stage Khrushchev 
probably will agree to start the complicated technical talks that the West 
is seeking on matters of inspection and controls. By agreeing to this, 
Khrushchev could keep alive the idea of coexistence without actually 
committing Moscow to anything. Note, too, that by encouraging popular 
hopes of real disarmament in the West, Khrushchev might make it harder 
for Western governments to keep their military guard up. 


The Administration this week began moving into a position where it 
could apply economic sanctions against Cuba. The White House sent to 
Congress a request to revise the Sugar Act so that the President may change 
import quotas for any country except the Philippines. 


At his midweek press conference, Pres. Eisenhower denied that the 
U.S. intends to punish Cuba. But there’s no doubt that economic retaliation 
now looms as a possibility. 
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In a separate action, the State Dept. replied formally to Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro’s imputation that the U.S. was involved in the recent explosion 
of an ammunition ship in Havana harbor (BW—Mar.12’60,p29). The diplo- 
matic note is sure to repeat Secy. of State Herter’s earlier stern denial of 
Castro’s charge. But the note may also contain new proposals for U. S.-Cuba 
talks to settle differences. 


In Cuba, there’s a flicker of hope that economic pressures are having 
some effect on the revolutionary regime. Moa Bay Mining Co. told the 
Cuban government last week that it could not operate its new $75-million 
nickel plant under current conditions. When the regime realized this meant 
loss of Cuban jobs and foreign exchange earnings, it reopened negotiations 
suspended last December. 


Washington is disturbed by the renewal of tension in Argentina between 
Pres. Arturo Frondizi’s government and the Peronistas, followers of ex-dic- 
tator Juan Peron. The crisis comes on the eve of congressional elections. 


Frondizi this week imposed martial law on the nation following the 
bombing of an Army intelligence major’s home, presumably by Peronista 
terrorists. Frondizi has been holding power by maintaining a delicate 
balance between the military and the Peronista-dominated labor unions. 


Frondizi’s prestige has been hurt by the outbreak of unrest. His 
position may be weakened in the elections. If Peronistas cast blank ballots 
or stay away from the polls, the number of votes for Frondizi candidates 
will drop sharply. 


Washington has reason to worry. The U.S. has staked its prestige in 
Argentina (and to some extent in all Latin America) upon Frondizi’s ability 
to carry through his economic austerity program. It’s doubtful this crisis 
will force Frondizi out. But he could be weakened enough to compromise 
his policies. 


The State Dept. is trying to straighten out some U. S.-Venezuelan trade 
differences. U.S. officials will meet with Venezuelan leaders in Caracas 
next week. 


Washington asked for the trade talks after Venezuela restricted imports 
from the U.S. of cigarettes, powdered milk, and other items. Caracas, for 
its part, is concerned about U.S. quotas on imported oil. 


The Administration’s export promotion program (BW—Mar.12’60,p26) 
will rely heavily on a new system of export credit guarantees operated by 
the Export-Import Bank. The idea is to give American exporters about the 
same kind of protection that British and West German exporters get. 


Ex-Im will soon offer to guarantee short-term credit (up to 180 days) 
offered by exporters. The guarantee will cover 90% of the loan against 
noncommercial or political risks—such things as revolution, expropriation, 
currency restrictions. The remaining 10% would be carried by the exporter. 
Ex-Im will charge an interest rate of about 42% a month. 


The Export-Import Bank also will increase its participation in com- 
mercial credit of medium-term maturity—ranging from 180 days up to 
two years. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar, 19, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Wall safes 


Even 3000-pound oil heaters are 


ges to hatch 


designed and made by Owens-Illinois 


You name the product and chances are 
Owens-Illinois can devise a corrugated or 
fiber paper shipping container for it that’s 
lightweight, rugged and economical. 

For example, wall safes which used to 
be shipped in wooden crates now go in O-I 
corrugated paper boxes. O-I boxes not only 
keep fertile eggs safe in transit, but are 
designed so that they can be re-used. O-I 
corrugated paper trays which become 
compartments in paper shipping boxes 


have greatly reduced both manufacturing 
and shipping costs for a manufacturer of 
automobile locks. A maker of 3000-pound 
oil heaters ships his product in a unique 
O-I paper sleeve and cap. 

That’s why we say with conviction: “If 
Owens-Illinois can’t package it in corru- 
gated, nobody can.” And the same type 
of research and imagination that is behind 
Owens-Illinois paper boxes is behind all 
of the Owens-Illinois product family. 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER 


INDUSTRIAL 


shipped in paper boxes 


Duraglas bottles & jars « closures 
plastic containers « plastic fitments 
corrugated & fiber paper shipping 
yOXES . multiwall paper bags 
kraft paper for shipping boxes 


Kimble all-glass television bulbs 
glass pipe ¢ glass tubing & rod 


communication & power insulators 


Kimble laboratory glassware 
vials * ampuls « clinical glassware 


Libbey Safedge glassware + cut or 
decorated tumblers & stemware 


glass block ¢ glass curtain walls 


Owens-ILuInoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 








YES, TORRINGTON IS THE PIONEER MANUFACTURER 
OF THE REVOLUTIONARY NEEDLE BEARING... 








Leading manufacturer of spherical Since 1866 America’s largest producer Originator of the rotary swaging 
roller bearings for rugged applications of precision-made machine needles for _ process and largest manufacturer and 
in the paper, steel, oil and construc- _ every need: knitting, sewing, tufting user of rotary swaging machines in 


tion industries 


and felting the world 


In these and many other fields throughout the world Torrington is contributing to 


PROGRESS 
THROUGH 
PRECISION 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. 


Serving industry from plants located in the United States, Canada, England, Germany and Italy. 
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Hoffa's New Threat to Employers 


The Teamsters’ boss is reviv- 


ing the dream of “master nego- 
tiations’—with all union con- 
tracts expiring simultaneously 
—and trying it in his union. 


James Riddle Hoffa (picture) brought 
his one-man show to New York City 
this week for a one-night stand at Madi- 
son Square Garden. By the standards 

* of nearby Broadway, the show was a 
dud. Hoffa’s draw was § 000 
Teamsters and their families, much less 
than half the capacity crowd promised 
in the advance billing. 

Although Hoffa evidenced no disap- 
pointment at the size of the crowd, his 
New York lieutenants were not so 
cheerful. ‘The stocky president of the 
powerful 1.6-million-member ‘T’camsters 
union has recently been traveling as 
much as 10,000 miles a week to speak 
at mectings called to demonstrate that 

$ the union’s rank-and-file “loves Jimmy.’ 
From all accounts, the New York meet- 
ing was a bit below par for the course; 
proportionately fewer of the area’s mem- 
bers bothered to come and hear Hoffa’s 
droning condemnation of the Landrum 
Grfhn law than had turned up clse- 
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NO SRO SIGN: Despite ballyhoo, ‘Teamsters filled 
less than half cavernous Madison Square Garden. 7 


where. Observers consider this surpris- 
ing since the New York Metropolitan 
area with some 196,000 ‘Teamsters 
members is considered a union strong- 
hold. 

Actually, Hoffa might well be pleased 
by the ultimate outcome of his “‘popu- 
laritv’” tour. ‘The immediate purpose of 
his speaking trips is to convince Federal 
Judge I’. Dickinson Letts that Hoffa has 
the solid backing of his members and, 
therefore, should be freed of the court- 
imposed monitorship over the union. 
But Hoffa has carried out 
another mission. 
¢ Hoffa’s New Gospel—l’ew at Madi- 
son Square Garden caught the impor- 
tance of Hoffa’s remark that all unions 
“must now have their contracts expire 
at one date.” This, he declared, would 
“take care of the secondarv bovcott” 
ban in the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Hoffa’s new gospel was buried in the 
manner of his presentation at Madison 
Square Garden. But the message was 
delivered the steady 


effectively 


and clearly—to 
stream of aides and visitors to Hoffa’s 
suite in the Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel. 
Kach industry, Hoffa was saving, 
should be confronted with a common 
expiration date for all union contracts. 
As it is now, he pointed out, the ‘Team 










TONIGHT, HOFFA: Lights blaze for New 
York appearance, one of nationwide series. 
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1. Priced $142.00 less than last year! There’s 


more of everything in a Ford Fairlane 500. More 
room and comfort. More performance. More econ- 
omy and dependability of operation. More value- 
holding style protects your investment. 
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. Save every mile! Get top performance on regu- 
lar gas, change oil only every 4,000 miles. Alumi- 
nized muffler normally lasts twice as long and 
Diamond Lustre Finish means business-like good 
looks that never need waxing! 





4. Space-saver, too! Big-business-sized trunk 
means plenty of room for everything . . . luggage, 


samples, supplies . . . PLUS room inside for six 
big, long-legged men to travel in comfort. 


2. It’s the large economy size . . . easier to get 
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in and out! The “‘dog-leg” is eliminated! Comfort- 
height seats, wider doors, up to 4” more shoulder 
room, more leg and hip room, too, mean more 
built-for-people comfort for you than ever before! 


How to put your 
economy program 


on the ROAD! 


Make your fleet balance sheet a superhighway 
of savings with Fords for ’60! 

The biggest savings yet start with a new low 
price . . . $142.00* less than last year on the 
large, economy-size Ford Fairlane 500! 


Add to that topflight performance on regu- 
lar gas plus oil changes only every 4,000 miles 
and these are the savingest Fords yet! 


You get the savings of Truck-Size brakes 
that last longer, safety-contoured frames that 
are 25% stronger. Even that beautifully pro- 
portioned body is stronger than ever before! 

And speaking of beautiful proportions, these 
Fords have the style that’s made them 
America’s best seller. That means you save 
when you trade, too! 


Get big savings, big size . . . that big-business 
look that means good business with ’60 Fords! 


*Based on manufacturer's suggested retail 
lelivered prices for comparably equipped models 


FORD DIVISION, Gord Motor’ Company 


best for business . . . whether you buy or lease 
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. .. common expiration dates for all union contracts 
sharpen threat of nationwide strike though Hoffa con- 
tends nobody needs to worry .. . 


sters are forced to cross picket lines be- 
cause of secondary boycott penalties 
under Landrum-Grifin. “Master nego- 
tiations’” ought to be labor’s answer to 
the challenge of L-G, argued Hoffa. 
They should also increase the union’s 
bargaining power and gird it against 


what it considers a_ trend toward 
consolidation in trucking and ware- 
housing. 


e New CTU?—This dream may be a 
step bevond Hoffa’s attempt two years 
ago to set up a Conference on ‘T'ranspor- 
tation Unity. That idea brought strong 
protests from senators and congressmen 
who feared Hoffa’s power to paralyze 
the nation. ‘Today, Hoffa disclaims any 
such intention. “There will be no 
master strike,” he says. But uniform 
contract expiration dates, industry by 
industry, may provide the muscle to re- 
vive CT U—which Hoffa now savs he 
plans to do in May. 

Hoffa’s latest pitch is a further de- 
velopment of an over-all plan for na- 
tional bargaining and master contracts 
covering his own union’s jurisdiction. 
He has set Mav 1, 1961, as the target 
date for carrying out the first step— 
unifving contracts for over-the-road and 
city truckmen. Most major ‘Teamsters 
contracts with truckers are timed to ex- 
pire between Feb. 1 and Mav 1 next 
vear. 

The ‘Teamsters plans to expand its 
bargaining and master agreements still 
further by 1964, to include not only 
truck drivers and helpers but also ware- 
housemen. 
¢ Conference Coming—T'o comple- 
ment—and expand—his union’s drive for 
master agreements, Hoffa has called a 
four-union conference in Mav to dis- 
cuss strategy for national contracts with 
common expiration dates for unions in 
food store chains and warchouses. ‘This 
pilot endeavor, with a 1964 deadline, 
is to involve the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen, the Re- 
tail Clerks International Union, and the 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Emplovees. All are AV’L-CIO affiliates 
and presumably will meet with Hoffa 
despite a federation ban on cooperation 
with him. 

Not long after Hoffa became provi- 
sional president of the ‘Teamsters, he 
sect as a long-term objective national 
bargaining in trucking and allied indus- 
tries. ‘That goal was never lost sight of 
in the controversies of the past several 
years. According to Hoffa, quiet prog- 
tess has been made. 
* Rapport—I loffa’s 


Madison Square 
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Garden rally, incidentally, marked the 
clearing away of one major obstacle to 
his drive for a uniform contract cover- 
ing the nation’s truck drivers. While 
the Midwestern, Western, and South- 
western ‘Teamsters Conferences have 
had regional pacts for some time, East- 
ern ‘Teamsters locals have stuck to older 
wavs. New England has a five-state 
agreement, but so far local ‘leamster 
baronies in New York, New Jersev, and 
Pennsylvania have cach gone their own 
way. 

This week, however, ‘Tom Hickey 
and John E. Strong, officers of key 
Local 507 and opponents of Hoffa, now 
agree that a single contract is the best 
approach for the truckers. Up until 
now, Hickey and Strong had bucked at- 
tempts to bring their local under any 
such agreement. With their objections 
removed, ‘Teamsters sav it won’t be long 
before the Eastern conference follows 
the others. 
¢ Strategy Plans—In 1961, when Hoffa 
begins to implement his plans, the 
Central Conference agreement will be 
the first to run out, on Feb. 1. At that 
time, the ‘Teamsters will invoke escape 
clauses in contracts covering other re- 
gional conferences in an effort to bring 
employers of something like half a mil- 
lion local cartage and over-the-road 
haulers toward a single national con- 
tract. 

If Hoffa wins the contract he wants, 
it will run into 1964, when IBT’s big 
warchouse agreements are due to be re- 
negotiated, These are with the grocer 
chains, such as A&P, Kroger, and Safe- 
way; drug chains, including McKesson 
& Robbins, Parke-Davis, and Rexall: 
rubber companies, including Goodvear, 
Firestone, Goodrich, and U.S. Rubber; 
and paper, plumbing supplies, and elec- 
trical manufacturing warchouses. Hoffa 
is determined to knit these into the 
truckers’ agreement, to bring close to a 
million ‘Teamsters under one pact. 

Hoffa says flatly that it can be done. 
But he is certain to run into resistance 
from emplovers—and, conceivably, from 
Congress. 

To help knit together nationwide 
pacts, the ‘Teamsters also have plans 
afoot to unify its various emplover-un 
ion health, welfare, and pension funds. 
This is a step similar to the one already 
taken by the International Ladies Gat 
ment Workers Union and is intended 
to sct a higher, more uniform benefit 
level for union members. 
¢ ‘Too Much Power?—The massive 
strength of the ‘Teamsters is already a 


matter of serious public concern. Mc- 
Clellan committee investigators _ re- 
cently termed the IBT the most power- 
ful single organization.in this country, 
outside the federal government. Even 
allowing for the exaggeration in Con- 
gressional oratory, there’s no doubt of 
the far-reaching power of the Team- 
sters under Hoffa’s aggressive leader- 
ship. 

There isn’t much doubt around Capi- 
tol Hill that Congress would act 
quickly to bar any sweeping extension 
of ‘Teamsters power. The reason is a 
fear of Teamsters ability to call a na- 
tionwide strike that would tie up vital 
trucking and, possibly, spill over into 
production. This is a threat inherent in 
any move for national bargaining and a 
single master contract. Common ex- 
piration dates with other union con- 
tracts sharpen the threat. 

Hoffa contends nobody needs to 
worry. The IBT, he says, has no inten- 
tion of calling a nationwide strike— 
and might not be able to. Neverthe- 
less, worries about the possibility per- 
sist. Hoffa, by reputation, is a man 
who frequently talks fast and reconsid- 
ers what he has to say just as quickly. 
¢ Legal Problems—However, such a 
threat is far away. Hoffa’s status as 
president of the IBT isn’t fully firmed 
—yet. However, his opponents have 
taken to quarreling among themselves. 
And a_ long-awaited hearing — before 
Judge Letts on the monitorship—now 
scheduled for Apr. 23—may open the 
way for a convention and, ultimately, 
the return of the Teamsters to Hoffa’s 
full control. However, opponents still 
hope that a court decision might re- 
move Hoffa from the scene entirely. 

Trucking employers, however, aren't 
so hopeful. Apparently, emplovers who 
would like to buck Hoffa’s growing 
power are seeking a catalvst, something 
that will bind emplovers together for a 
stand such as that taken by the basic 
steelmakers against the United Steel- 
workers. 

This could prove to be tricky, double- 
edge stuff. If the Teamsters are to get 
truly national negotiations for the truck- 
ing industry, the truckers union might 
have to also get the emplovers to band 
together for unified talks. The Team- 
sters as of the moment haven't figured 
how this is to be done. But a banding 
together of employers to fight Hoffa 
just might turn out to be the necessary 
unifving factor. 

So, emplovers are warv though aware 
of a growing need to somehow offset 
the trucking union’s already immense 
collective bargaining strength. At a re- 
cent meeting of the American Truck- 
ing Assn., a group was set up to study 
strike insurance plans. Hofta’s newest 
push may speed up acceptance of some 
form of insurance among chary em- 
plovers. END 
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Avon, world’s largest cosmetics producer, knows its 
products have to be tops to interest Milady at home. 
That’s why Avon demands quality throughout its plants 
—why it switched to Sylvania fluorescents. 

Years of experience have proven Sylvania fluorescents 
offer the lowest TCL, lowest Total Cost of Light (which 
means lamp cost plus power plus maintenance ). Back- 
ing up this economy is the Sylvania Light Insurance 


Policy. It guarantees that every Sylvania fluorescent 
must, in your opinion, give you more light at lower 
cost than other brands—or your money back. 


Only Sylvania offers this guarantee. Avon enjoys it. 
Do you? 


Sylvania Lighting Products, a Division of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., Dept. 57, 60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. In 
Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., P.O. Box 1190, 
Station “O,” Montreal 9. 
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Solving an *80,000,000 problem 


Maintaining an uninterrupted supply of materials to meet production schedules, keeping inventory to a 
minimum, providing replacement parts to customers—this is a major problem in industry today. 

To help solve it the electrical and electronics industries, for example, last year shipped about $80,000,000 
worth of material by Emery Air Freight. 

Said Mr. Henry E. Giese, Manager—Traffic and Staff Purchasing for the ITT Federal Division of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, Clifton, N. J.: 

“We found Emery provided more advantages than any other air freight service. For example, nationwide 
coverage, teletype information, use of all airlines, and 24-hour pickup and delivery. This means overnight 
delivery from anywhere in the country to our plant in Clifton, N. J. We have no routing problems because 
Emery takes care of this. We know when our shipments will be delivered to us so we can maintain our 
production schedules.” 

Businesses, large or small, can use Emery profitably. We would like to show you what Emery can do 
for you. Call your local Emery man or write us. 
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Who Has the Jobs After Strike? 


Arbitration in Wilson case supports claims of return- 


ing strikers, who have seniority over replacements. It’s a 


critical point for employers who refuse to shut down. 


Management’s developing offensive 
against labor has resulted in a significant 
change in its strike strategy. Instead of 
shutting down plants when pickets ap- 
pear, many emplovers now challenge the 
striking unions by recruiting replace- 
ment workers and continuing opcra- 
tions. 

or some time, unions have been 
greatly concerned over the job rights 
of strikers after the eventual settlements. 
These are felt to be vulnerable. Anxiety 
about definite guarantees that all strik- 
ers will be taken back has delaved agree- 
ments to end long walkouts. It has be- 
come a troublesome factor in negotia- 
tions. 

Late last week, a highly significant 
arbitration award in one such dispute 
changed the jobs outlook in a wavy that 
bolstered the unions’ position. Arbitra- 
tors in a case involving Wilson & Co. 
and the United Packinghouse Workers 
tuled that strikers and replacement em 
plovees are all to be considered “*perma- 
nent” emplovees of Wilson—and jobs 
are to be filled by a strict application of 
seniority rules. 
¢ First Claim—In cffect, this means 
that all Wilson & Co. strikers have won 
first claim on packinghouse jobs; their 
replacements will be forced out, not dis- 
charged but on lavoff status, subject to 
recall, bv senioritv, if and when new 
jobs open up. 

The award supporting the union’s 
job claim gives it one reason to be en- 
couraged about the outcome of an 
otherwise lost strike (BW —FKeb.17'60,- 
p56). It poses a problem for cmplovers 
who want to maintain operations de- 
spite a strike, by hiring replacements. It 
casts strong doubt on their abilitv to 
offer replacements “permanent” em- 
plovment. 

True, the Wilson & Co. arbitration 
award—unlike a legal decision—does not 
set a hard precedent. Other arbitrators 
in other cases might rule differently. 
But, bevond a doubt, the award just 
handed down will have considerable in 
fluence in other cases in which there is 
a conflict between the job claims of 
“senioritv’” emplovees and those hired 
to take their places in a struck plant. 

* Background—Here’s the background 
for the award: 

UPW struck Wilson & Co. last Nov. 
1. ‘The company managed to keep its 
packinghouses open and operating—with 
short interruptions by hiring § replace- 
ment workers, largely recruited from 
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farms and rural communities near 
Wilson’s struck plants. ‘he argument 
over job rights blocked the end of the 
strike for wecks. 

By mid-February, Wilson had _ re- 
placed a substantial number of strikers, 
perhaps as many as 3,000 of a total 
5,650. ‘The union estimated that at 
least 2,400 members were threatened 
with the loss of their jobs in mid-Ieb- 
ruarv, and Wilson was still hiring. To 
salvage what it could, the union settled 
with the company. 

The company and the union ducked 
mecting the job rights issue head-on by 
agrecing to let a three-man board of 
arbitration decide who would get “per- 
manent” jobs. Thev gave the arbitra- 
tors a free rein to range bevond narrow 
legal limits. ‘Their assignment was to 
draft an award “‘in the light of all the 
equities and all the facts and consider- 
ations decmed . . . relevant.” 

Members of the board were: 

¢ Federal Judge Joseph F. Perry, 
63, the impartial member and_ chair- 
man, a onctime member of the United 
Mine Workers during student davs in 
Alabama and a judge since appointment 
by Pres. ‘Truman in 1951. 

¢ For the union, Rabbi Jacob J. 
Weinstein, a labor mediator. 

e For Wilson & Co., Edward M 
Bullard, a Chicago attorney and com- 
pany director. 

The board took up the job rights 
case quickly and—because of the un- 
certainty hanging over plants and plant 
communitics—pushed through to a fast 
award. Bullard dissented. 
¢ The Ruling—The board majority, in 
its binding award, declared that “all 
emplovees are to be treated as if the 
strike had not occurred,” and_ that 
available jobs are to be assigned “with- 
out discrimination, in accordance with 

seniority rights as determined by 
the rules . . . operative . . . before the 
strike started and which remained un- 
changed during the strike.” 

Under this award, the strikers’ ac- 
cumulation of seniority was not broken 
off during the walkout. For example, a 
worker hired just before the strike 
started and who walked out with the 
union has seniority—and a prior job 
right—over a replacement emploved in 
early December and who worked for 
nearly three months during the strike. 

This is an important principle. If 
widely followed, in arbitrations, it is 
likely to mean harder hiring of strike re- 


placements. It stands in the way of em- 
ployer pledges that jobs will be perma- 
nent. It means that a replacement who 
runs a picket line gauntlet to take a job 
must do so with the realization that if 
the union wins its strike or succeeds in 
having job rights arbitrated he might 
end up out on the pavement. 

¢ No Illegal Acts—The decision applies 
only to returning strikers not accused 
of illegal acts during the strikes. Job 
rights of the other will be decided sepa- 
rately. 

Social and ethical questions of who 
should have job rights after a strike are 
likely to be debated for a long time 
It’s casy to argue that when workers 
strike for economic gains and replace- 
ments are hired, the strikers have for- 
feited rights to the jobs thev left. How- 
ever, it’s not that simple. 
¢ Landrum-Grifin Act—Truc, except 
for strikes involving unfair labor prac- 
tices by an emplover, workers apparent- 
lv have had little legal reason up to now 
for assuming that thev have a proprie- 
tarv interest in the jobs they leave. But 
the Landrum-Gniffin Act recognized the 
continuing claim of strikers to jobs by 
requiring the National Labor Relations 
Board to count votes by strikers as well 
as replacements in representation elec- 
tions. Unions contend this now sup- 
ports their claims on jobs. 

Other factors are involved, and these 
can be troublesome for emplovers. More 
often than not, the strikers live in the 
plant communitv—while replacements 
may come from outside. So, local pres- 
sure is usually for the reemplovment of 
strikers, 

Moreover, the replacements—often 
raw workers, untrained in the jobs thev 
take over—seldom are as proficient as 
the displaced strikers. More than one 
emplover who hired “permanent” re- 
placements later has sought ways of 
casing them out after a strike settle- 
ment. 

On the other hand, replacement 
workers cannot be hired easily without 
giving them the inducement of “per- 
manent” status. 

Consequently, more than a simple 
legal question is involved. A company 
deciding what to do about the job 
claims of returning strikers has many 
things to consider. 
¢ Wilson Case—Reportedly, Wilson & 
Co. was as aware of this as a company 
can be. Its decision to stick to its 
pledge to replacement emplovees 
brought it under sharp criticism in some 
of its plant communities. Ministers, 
city officials, and others in public life 
supported the UPW plea for jobs for 
all strikers who weren't proved guilty 
of violence on the picket line. END 
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SMOKE belches from a New York loft where a fire gutted the 
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: premises of Monarch Undergarment Co. and killed 24 persons. 





FIRE DEPT. representative teaches union fire wardens the rudiments of fire prevention. 
The New York Fire Dept. and union cooperated in setting up the inspection program. 





UnionDc 


ILGWU and firemen collab- 
orate in an inspection system in 
New York’s garment district. 


\t the peak of the “spring scason 
in the needle trades, a voung sewin 
machine operator burst into the shi 
room of a fashionabie Manhattan dr 
manufacturer to confront her start 
boss: 

“Violations,” she cricd out 2) 
something.” 


As several buvers snickered, thi 
declared: ““Do me something, g 
Can’t vou see I’m busy.” But the 
persisted; she was the newly clectec 
warden in the shop I've got to fi 
report to Commissioner Cavanaugh 
she said. ‘“l'o avoid trouble, I can 
here—”" she wave form before h 
emplover’s nos 1 ves. if vou’ll clean 


up the violations 
Her cmplover, however, shooed 
opcrator back into the factor explan 
ing the whil So, I'll take care of it 
But he forgot. Several davs late 


fire inspector, prompted by the report 


mailed in by the fire warden, mac 
visit. And, under the threat of a sul 
stantial fine the manufacturer order 
a cleanup within his factory: A non 
burnable container for rubbish was pri 
vided, an exit unblocked and “the bo 
a 40-vear-old stock clerk—was told n 
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to pile cartons so close to the sprinklers. 
¢ Cooperative Program—The sewing 
machine operator was one of 4,000 fire 
wardens participating m= an inspection 
sect up by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Unior in co- 
operation with the New York City bir 
Dept. 

The “fire watch” is an outcome of a 

that two ago, on Mar. 19, 
gutted the premises of Monarch Under- 
garment Co. in a New York Citv loft 
building on lower Broadway, killing 24 
persons. 

Although the Monarch 
were the victims of an explosion in a 
textile plant on the floor below, their 
deaths stirred long-dormant memories 
within the industry of an older tragedy, 
the Triangle Waist Co. fire on Mar. 25, 
1911, which took 164 lives. 

“We forgot how the industry had 
changed,” savs a union representative. 
“The new shops are fireproof and em- 
plovers no longer lock exits to keep 
the union out. But the new materials 
the synthetics—are inflammable 
than the old. ‘There is more smoking 
now and a cigarette in a garment shop 
is as dangerous as a spark in a tinder- 
box.” 

* The Record—How has the factor 
fire warden svstem worked? Officially, 
very well: According to a Fire Dept. 
report, the number of fires in garment 


system 


fire vcars 


employ ces 


more 
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ILGWU fire warden makes biannual check of loft (left). In 
peak season exits get blocked with cartons waiting shipment. 


Chief's Hat 


shops during the first vear of the war- 
den program 17.7%. At the 
same time, factory fires in other indus- 
trics in the citv rose by 9.3%. 

“This is positive proof of the cftec- 


i+ 
Cll 


Was 


tiveness of the industrial fire warden 
program, savs New York Fire Com- 


missioner Edward | 
“It’s a remarkable improvement in an 
industry handling combustible mate- 
rials under crowded conditions.” 

“But how long will it last?” firchouse 
cvnics ask. fireman 
“Sure, there's improvement. 
Factories are built not to burn. But the 
people? 

“T got called in to make an 


Cavanaugh, Jr. 


One veteran SaVS, 


been in 


inspec- 


tion; the union fire warden reported 
a presser who persisted in’ smoking. 


Why didn’t thev fire him? I dunno, 
I suppose he was someone's brother-in- 
law. Anvwav, I checked and there were 


hundreds of butts on the floor. 
‘Whaddve_ do, press dresses out of 
cigarcttes?’ I ask. ‘So give me a fine 
and button your lip,” he savs. Well,” 


the firemen laconically concludes, “‘we 
carried him out in a basket just three 
weeks later.” It that he must 
have had the usual cigarette dangling 
from his lips when he went to fire the 
boilers for the that morning. 
“And, no matter how hard you trv vou 
can't control that kind of thing,” savs 
another garment center fireman 
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CLUTTERED AISLES may heighten panic during a fire. 


regularly see that obstructions are cleared away. 





Wardens 





SPRINKLERS must be clear. Warden 
checks for 18 in. between sprinkler, cartons. 
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(). How long 


does a Western Electric 
telephone perform before 
it needs repairing? 
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A. Surprisingly enough, the rugged telephone instrument itself 
needs fixing only once about every eight years. It was designed that 
way by our teammate Bell Telephone Laboratories ... and Western 
Electric builds the highest degree of reliability into all the 
telephone equipment we make. Our main concern is to provide 
the Bell operating companies with telephones and equipment 
which will enable them to offer their 
customers the best possible service 


at the lowest possible cost. aueieiarnane ni On ten on 
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In Labor 


Unions Turn to Lie Detectors 


To Protect Innocent Employees 


Unions traditionally have opposed the use of lie detec- 
tors as “anti-union devices.” Now there seems to be a 
swing the other way, with unions asking for lie detector 
tests to protect innocent employees. 

Last week, David Herman, president of the Miami 
Beach local of the Hotel & Restaurant Emplovees, sug- 
gested a lie detector test to save the job of one of the 
union’s members. A 30-year-old waiter had been fired 
by an ocean-front hotel. He was accused of upping a 
dining check by $5 and pocketing the difference. 

Herman contacted the hotel management and _ar- 
ranged for a lie detector test, agreeing that both sides 
would abide by the result. Specialist Lincoln Zonn was 
called The waiter was found to be innocent and 
reinstated. 

Similar tests have been used in settling in-plant griev- 
ances. ‘I'he growth in the use of the polygraph stems in 
part from a decision of Stuart Rothman, National Labor 
Relations Board solicitor, that the use of the lie detector 
to test employees is legal under certain circumstances. 


Review Board Asks UAW to Explain 
Why It Should Scan GOP Charges 


The United Auto Workers Public Review Board not 
unexpectedly has asked the union to give it more reasons 
why it should review charges against UAW made by 
four Republican senators (BW—Mar.12’60,p43). ‘The 
Review Board said that the information presented by 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther is “insufficient to enable 
the board to determine whether or not the charges re- 
ferred to fall within |its| jurisdiction. . .” 

The board asked the union for: “a detailing of the 
charges and the actions upon which the charges referred 
to are based |and] reference to the specific provision of 
the Ethical Practices Codes allegedly violated.” 

UAW says it will have to w ait for the minority report 
of the McClellan committee before documenting its case 
—although its complaint to the Review Board was not 
based on the official report. 





Three Small Steel Fabricators Rebel 
At Wage Pattern Set by Industry Giants 


Stecl strike leftovers are giving the United Steelworkers 
union some irritating migranes. ‘The smaller steel fabri 
cators are getting much unhappicr—to the point of rebel 
lion—about accepting the wage pattern laid down by 
the bigger, more affluent companics. 
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Three Pittsburgh district fabricators, faced with long 
strikes, last week threatened to close down entirely—one 
set about farming out jobs to sub-contractors. ‘I'he seri- 
ousness of the close-down threats was never tested: 
Striking USW members voted to accept a new contract 
at Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. At Pittsburgh Stand- 
ard Conduit Co., employees—represented by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers—turned 
against recommendations of their own officers to accept 
the new agreement, averting a walkout. 

In the third dispute, Treadwell Construction Co., 
Midland, Pa., served notice that it will go all the way to 
fight the basic steel wage pattern. The company, a 
fabricator of government defense items, is sub-contracting 
its business in a move to combat union demands. 

Workers, represented by USW, had been on strike 
for four months last year, went back to work on a day- 
by-day extension of their old agreement for two months, 
then went on strike again on Jan. 26. The company 
charges that adopting the basic steel settlement would 
make it “completely non-competitive” in the fabricating 
industry. 

: @ e 


Textile Pay Rise in New England 


Some 1,500 New England textile workers will receive 
a 7¢-an-hour pay boost under terms of a new contract 
with Wyandotte Worsted Co., a large woolen mill 
chain. ‘This week’s agreement marks the first break- 
through for ‘Textile Workers Union of America in cur- 
rent negotiations. 

John Chupka, TW UA secretary-treasurer, said the con- 
tract would be subject to ratification by union members. 
New rates under the agreement will average $1.80 an 
hour, according to union and company spokesmen. 


Labor Briefs 


Enemies of James G. Cross, president of the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers Union, which was expelled from 
the AFL-CIO on charges of corruption, this week filed 
suit in a federal court to have him removed from office 
for alleged mishandling of union funds. ‘This suit is a 
step in the drive to clean-up that union and bring it 


back to the AFL-CIO. 


The International Labor Organization last week O.K.'d 
plans for an International Institute for Labor Studies. 
The Institute will operate seminars and conferences in 
Geneva. Main objective is to train trade unionists from 
underdeveloped countries. 


Veteran labor analyst, J. B. Hardman, last week 
warned union chiefs “to stop eile their treasuries’ 
and start spending money “to organize” if they wished 
to avoid stagnation. Hardman, author of House of Labor 
and former editor of Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Advance, said that the bill could be paid by imposing 
a weekly assessment of $10 on union staffers’ salaries over 
$6,000 a vear. ‘This would vield $50-nillion a year— 
“more than enough to organize.” 
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Mechanical , Test Group, 

here conducting component 
checks, is only one of 31 
separate technical groups 
assigned to 7 major development 
sections. Bell conceives, builds, 
perfects all its own craft. 


Helicopter men call the Bell the one that taught them 


all. Here’s the place where we teach the Bell. Fifty-five acres BE 3 


big, and three thousand workmen strong, this efficient the world’s most 


: ; experienced helicopter 
complex was designed and built for the making of one thing: 


the best helicopter in the world. Next time you step BELL HELICOPTER 
- . . siesta CORPORATION 
aboard a Bell helicopter, remember: before it rolled through our Fort Worth, Texas 
Subsidiary of 


doors it was the safest, most versatile vehicle, air or BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


. . .-.2n its 25th year 
ground, that men can build. Among helicopters, the teacher. , oe 





























THE MARKETS 





August 


This week, as stock prices bobbled 
uncertainly, the question most invest 
ors were trving to answer was: Where 
do we go from here? Are we at the 
beginning of a prolonged bear market, 
or will stocks turn around and bounce 
up again soon? 

‘or most people, finding answers to 
this question is like trving to gropc 
through a London fog. But to the spe 
cial coterie of market professionals who 
follow the Dow theorv the answer is 
obvious: ‘The market averages havc 
given an unmistakable “bear signal.” 

This came Mar. 3, when the Dow 
Jones rail average broke below its low 
of last November, “confirming” the 
drop of the industrials below their law 
of last fall (chart), Dow theorists al 
Ways consider the two indexes together, 
believing that one by itself gives a 
meaningless picture. 

Such a saw-tooth market pattern, savs 
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DOW-JONES 
INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 


616.45 
(Sept. 22) 
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The Dow Theory Signals a Bear Market 







DOW-JONES 
RAIL AVERAGE 


146.65 
(Nov. 17) 
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1959 


the Dow theory, coming as it did after 


an cxtended rise in stock prices, can onl 


mean that the bull market of the past 
decade is over. ‘he Dow theorists are 
blithely unconcerned about the fact the 
cconomy most certainly will reach new 
highs this vear. ‘““Vhe best we can hop« 
for,” dedicated Dow theorist, 
“is rallies in a declining market.” 

The extent of the market decline, the 
Dow people say, will be substantial. 
If past experience holds, it should 
amount to a loss of at least half the 
gain of the previous bull market. The 
Dow theory dates the last bull market 
from .1949, when the Dow-Jones in 
dustrial averag¢ about 160. ‘This 

total gain up to the 


SaAVS ONC 


Was 
means that. th« 
market’s high of 685 last January was 
over 520 points. ‘Thus the current bear 
market—if we are in one—should carn 
stock prices down 250 points, close to 
the 1957 low of 420 
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Veteran Formula Gets New Test 


e Wall Street Critics—Most of Wall 
Street boggles at this contention. Ger- 
ald M. Loeb, partner in EK. F. Hutton 
& Co., ridicules the Dow theorv, calls 


the market decline since’ January 
“oreatly overdone.” Schweichart & 
Co.’s Stanley Nabi labels the theory 


“Bulls, Bears, and Bum Stcers.”” Other 
observers add that anv investors follow- 
ing the Dow theory in the past would 
have been wrong more often than they 
were right. 

In fact, Dow theorists admit that 
waiting for a bear market ‘“confirma- 
tion” can be expensive. In all but one 
of the 15 bear markets since 1900, con 
firmation came after over half the de- 
cline had already taken place. But the 
Dow people dismiss this sorry perform- 
ance by saving that a “good” Dow mun 
never waits for final confirmation befor¢ 
selling out. 

Critics charge that the Dow theory 
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The special skills 

that produce 

“black gold” from 

the depths of the earth... 





In every oil field from the Middle East to our West 
Coast, equipment and services by B-W's Byron Jackson 
Division and BJ Service are at work. Included: elevators, 
hooks and power tools to handle pipe probing miles 
deep; cementing, acidizing and fracturing services for 
maximum oil production. 


back ot. ORG-WARNER. 


You'll encounter Borg-Warner in every kind of retail establishment you enter. In 
hardware stores, you can buy hand saws made by the Atkins Saw Division and 
shovels made by the Ingersoll Steel Division. Food in grocery stores is grown with 
the help of farm tractors equipped with such Borg-Warner parts as Borg & Beck 
Division clutches. In auto showrooms, a// American-made models contain B-W 
parts. Fabrics in apparel shops might well be woven by machinery with com- 
ponents made-to-order by the Spring Division. Thousands of appliance dealers 
handle our famous Norge line. And, though you may not be in the market for 
a missile booster by Ingersoll Kalamazoo Division, such products for national 
defense help guard the nation with the world’s highest standard of living. 





The 7 Hats of Borg-Warner 
. » » (left to right) national de- 
fense; oil, steel and chemicals; 
agriculture; industrial machin- 
ery; aviation; the automotive 
industry; home equipment, 





... help keep the 
temperature in 
modern homes on a 
year 'round even keel! 


Heat Pump by York Division, a single compact 
unit, brings you indoor comfort throughout all seasons, 
Without flames or fumes, it surrounds your family with 
warm winter heat—even when 0° outside. In summer, 
two cooling systems fill your home with natural cool- 
ness—even if air is 115°. 


IT’S A BETTER PRODUCT WHEN BORG-WARNER MAKES IT 
Borg-Warner Corporation « 200 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois 
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is old-fashioned, argue that the rails now 
account for only 5% of stock market 
values, compared to more than 50% 
when Charles H. Dow, an old floor 
trader and founding editor of the Wall 
Strect Journal, first seized upon the av- 
erages as a means of determining stock 
trends in 1897 

Even those traders, however, who 
profess not to believe in the Dow 
theory sometimes buy and sell because 
of it—assuming true believers will act 
and influence prices. ‘Thus, the whole 
market is keenly aware of its presence. 
¢ All in the Averages—The Dow thco- 
rists themselves aren’t worried by their 
lonely position. ‘They point out that 
their warning in October, 1929—late 
as it was—was largely ignored by gov- 
ernment and financial le: iders. 

Key to the Dow theory is the assump- 
tion that the market averages—in Dow 
jargon, the “cold, impersonal reflection 
of millions of buy and sell decisions” 
—discount everything (except perhaps 
acts of God). The Dow theory ignores 
all other business statistics, on the 
ground they are already reflected in 
the averages. 

"i nless vou believe in the averages,’ 
savs Rich: " Russell, who grosses a tds 
$150,000 a vear selling a snarket letter 
based on the Dow theory, “vou'll never 
get anvwhere with Dow analysis.” 
¢ Movements—In watching the aver- 
ages, Dow theory distinguishes between 
three tvpes of market movement: 

e The ripples, which are day-to- 
day trading swings. 

The waves, which are secondary 
market movements, contrary to the 
over-all trend, and lasting from a few 
weeks to a few months. 

The tide, which is the grand 
swing of the market, bull or bear, and 
lasts for several vears. ‘The tide in the 
market tends to persist, savs Dow, until 
it is reversed. 
¢ Phases—The point of Dow analysis 
is to trv to tell when the reversal takes 
place. This is difficult even for the Dow 
reader, because not only are shorter 
price swings subdivided, but bull and 
bear markets are themselves broken up 
into various phases. 

Phase I in a bull markct is the first 
hesitant buving by professional investors 
after a long market decline. Stock 
prices creep upward on low volume, and 
the bull trend is onlv evident from the 
fact that succeeding gains by both rail 
and industrial stocks tend to exceed 
previous highs. ‘This was the period 
from 1949 to 1951 in the last bull mar- 
ket, sav Dow followers in perspective. 

Phase If[—Separated from Phase I by 
a short decline—sees stocks go up 
sharply, but chiefly on professional buy- 
ing. Public participation and trading 
volume are limited. This was evident 
from 1953 to 1955, according to the 
theory. 
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Phase III, after another correction, is 
the final, speculative blow-off. This, say 
Dow followers, is what happened in 
1959. Its main features: 

¢ Common stock yields decline 
to about 3.5% 

¢ Low-priced stocks go on a spree. 

¢ ‘Trading volume runs_higher— 

‘iliac thane anvthing previously in 
that particular bull m: itket. 

¢ Widespread public interest in 
buving common stocks is evident, and 
press coverage expands. 

e Odd lot trading is heavily on 
the buy side. 

e ‘The short interest declines. 

It is during this third, speculative 
phase, that ‘‘distribution” takes place. 
The pros, who bought earlv in the bull 
market at low prices, are busy unload- 
ing. 

The Dow theorists, quite naturally, 
have similar divisions for bear markets. 
l‘irst, investors panic in expectation of 
bad business. ‘Then when business does 
turn bad, there is further unloading. 
Then, according to one respected Dow 
sage, investors sell stocks bought for a 
rainy day “simply because it is raining.” 
¢ Right Moment—Through the elabo- 
rate subdivision of market movements, 
the Dow theory tries to separate signi- 
ficant from insignificant market. shifts, 
and to identify correctly the crucial 
third phase when the “tide” is go- 
ing to change. It was “misinterpreta- 
tion” of the averages, or ‘false signals” 
—favorite Dow explanations for past 
errors—that led some Dow theorists to 
conclude in 1957, when the market 
dropped before rebounding, that 
the bull market had come to an end. 

On the face of it, however, there is 
no room for interpretation in the theory. 
It is based on empirical study, since 
there is no real rational explanation 
for the market formation—such as the 
one shown in the chart on page 175 
—which actually signals a market de- 
cline to the Dow theorists. 

But savs a Dow theorv man: “The 
pattern of trading over the vears hasn't 
changed at all. What we're saving at 
present is that whenever the market. has 
done what it’s doing now, a bear market 
has always dev cloped.” 
¢ Esoteric—Dow theory applied to the 
gencral market, of course, doesn’t tell 
the investor which issues to buy or sell. 
But some Dow theorists extend their 
ideas from the market to individual 
stocks and stock groups. 

In doing this, they have evolved 
jargon that completely mvystifies most 
investors. They talk merrily about 
stock formations that they call ‘“‘scal- 
lops, bowls, saucers, head and shoul 
ders, and dormant bottoms,” cach of 
which has significance for stock price 
movement. 

Needless to sav, thev talk mostly to 
cach other. 


Wall St. Talks 


about California 
move on mutual funds, stocks 
that spurt, possible freight- 
shipping tie. 


Mutual funds are worried about hear- 
ings in California on fund ties with 
brokerage houses, held with an eve to- 
ward blocking the sale there of any 
fund that is afhliated with a broker— 
Drevfus & Co.’s Dreyfus Fund, for in- 
stance. California corporations commis- 
sioncr John G. Sobieski is reported to 
feel that fund investment managers 
should not be in a position to profit 
from brokerage transactions. 


The on-again-oft-again spin-off by 
Ogden Corp. of Teleregister Corp., 
which Ogden purchased in 1953, ap- 
pears on-again. Ogden’s stock bounced 
a few poimts to $22, and rumor has 
it now that Tecleregister may be spun 
off this spring. 


Itek Corp. has taken off on another 
spurt from $45 to $54, chiefly on buy- 
ing from a few big institutions. But 
some analysts won't recommend the 
stock, sav it still hasn’t produced the 
glamorous hardware long promised; 
one analvst savs its first commercial 
product, which he claims will be a tvpe- 
writer that produces copies without 
carbon sheets, “isn’t worth the evalua- 
tion investors are putting on the com- 
pany. 


Channing Corp., a “department 
store” mutual fund outfit with invest- 
ment management, brokerage, and sales 
all lumped into one, could set a trend 
with its plan to set up a life insurance 
company. Channing wants the profits 
from insurance sold to contractual plan 
buvers—up to now written by established 
life companies. The insurance pays off 
the unpaid balance, if the buver dies. 


Baird-Atomic’s rise in the past few 
wecks, from $11 to $17, is based on its 
new pattern recognition machine, com- 
petitive in some wavs with one Farring- 
ton Mfg. has developed. But analysts 
still are in the dark about how much of 
its project Baird-Atomic controls; word 
is that a big clectronic giant has some 
strings on it. 


Two key stockholders of American 
Export Lines, C. Michael Paul and his 
wife Josephine Bay Paul, plan to sell 
their 300,000-share interest to the U.S. 
Freight Co., subject to approval by the 
Federal Maritime Board. This would 
tic a major freight forwarder to a trans- 
atlantic shipping company for the first 
time. 
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In the Markets 


Both Stock and Bond Markets 


Recover Firmer Tone This Week 


Stock prices clawed their way up again this week on 
brief bursts of buving by traders. ‘The rally, at midweek, 
pushed the Dow-Jones industrial average to 616, close 
te 20 points above its 599 low earlier this month. Rails 
also moved up, and so did steels on Wheeling Steel's 
statement that steel prices eventually would have to be 
raised. 

On the surface, the rally appeared a strong one. Vol- 
ume rose, although it still was below 3-million share 
trading, and the number of shares advancing was far 
above those declining. 

But many brokers were not impressed hey 
prices might rise still another 20 points, based on past 
market performances, but that the rally still had not 
attracted institutional buying. Manv said Federal 
Reserve Chmn. William McC. Martin called the turn 
last week when he said the stock market drop was 
caused by a liquidation of inflation psvchology. ‘These 
brokers saw no sign of a revival of that psychology as 
long as the business outlook for the second half and for 
1961 remains unclear. 


said 


Strength in the Treasurv bill market—which normallv 
has a sinking spell around the Mar. 15 tax date—touched 
off a chain reaction of price rises in the bond market this 
week. T'vpical were the New York State Power Authority 
43s that came out in Januarv at 100 and sold this week 
at 104, and the Treasurv’s “magic fives” that now are 
priced at a bit over 103, vield only a shade more than 4%. 

lhe corporate market was especially strong, despite 
some talk among bond dealers that the rallv “may have 
gone too far.” Much interest has been shown in the 
$50-million Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. issue that will 
be sold at competitive bidding on Mar. 29. 


Group Plans to Turn Summer Colony 


Into City Within New York City 


\ Wall Street group has teamed with Northern Prop- 
erties, Inc., a local real estate company, in what they 
hope will be a $1}-billion land development in Queens 
County, New York Citv. For $17.5-million in cash, 
the group purchased a 34-mi. peninsula known as Breez\ 
Point; the sellers, Rockaway Point Devclopment Corp., 
bought the property in 1928 for $7-million. Phe new 
owners intend to turn Breezy Point, now a colony of 
summer cottages, into a new vear-round, middle-income 
community for 60,000 families at an estimated cost of 
S14-billion. If finished as planned, in 1970 to 1972, the 
new development would have as much population as 
some among the top 50 cities in the U.S. 

Financing for the project is still hanging fire. The 
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Wall Street group—which includes Finkle, Seskis & 
Wohlstetter, an investment firm, and roughly a dozen 
well-known analysts, brokers, and member firm partners— 
has already put up $12-million, stands ready to put up 
even more. John E. Marquese, president of Northern 
Properties, savs other funds will come from a combina 
tion of first mortgages and other subordinated debt. 
The group also probably will lease land to other devel 
opers. 


Mutual Fund Set Up in Denver 
Strictly for Wealthy Investors 


A highly unusual mutual fund—Centennial Fund, Inc., 
of Denver—has opened for business. It is designed 
exclusively for wealthy investors: \linimum sales will be 
$25,000. Unlike everv other mutual fund, Centennial 
won't sell its shares for cash. Rather, it will swap its 


shares tax-free for securitics alrcady owned bv the 
purchaser. 
Ihe fund aims to attract investors who have big 


investments and big capital gains in a limited number 
of securities by giving them broad diversification without 
their having to pay the 25‘ 
To avoid future tax liabilities, Centennial seeks only 
those investors who own stocks that are on a select list of 
about 200 companies. Once the portfolio has been as 
sembled, moreover, investors will have a chance to back 
out if they don’t approve of Centennial’s selection. 


© capital gains tax on any sale 


Actions by SEC and Courts Hit 
Stock Frauds in Natus, Other Deals 


Ihree separate stock frauds hit the news this week: 

Natus Corp., which was billed as a “‘sieeper’” two weeks 
ago (BW—Mar.5’60,p126), jumped from $16 to $25 on 
huge trading volume before it dropped back to $15. 
One day last week, in fact, Natus accounted for more 
than 10% of trading on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Then the Securitics & xchange Commission stepped in 
and revealed that orders to buy Natus had been placed 
all over Wall Street bv Bertram Goldsmith, J. ‘IT. Ross, 
and their firm of Goldsmith & Ross. SEC claimed that 
the pair never had any intention of paving for stock the 
ordered. ‘The agency obtained a temporary injunction 
barring the two from further violation of the Securitics 
\ct—but it had trouble locating the pair. 

Bellanca Corp.’s former president, Sidney L. Albert, 
was indicted, together with five others, bv a federal grand 
jurv for allegedly manipulating his company’s stock on 
the American Stock xchange in 1955 and 1956. During 
this period, Bellanca’s price went from $8.50 to $25 and 
back to $1.75. Albert and codefendants deny 

Television Industries, Inc., figured in another SEC 
action that sought to block Matthew MM. Fox, Tl chan 
man and president, from “further sclling of unregistered 
shares.” SEC claimed that Fox had sold about 1-million 
unregistered shares in ‘Tl, Skiatron (which has been 
suspended from trading by SEC), and Guild Films 


charges. 
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Walther H. Feldmann, President of Worthington Corp., in the company’s Research & Dei 











“Research and Development are necessary 


to our business...so is advertising.” 


“Being a manufacturer of highly engineered prod- 
ucts, we rely on research and development to 
supply the answers to many complicated prob- 
lems we must solve in satisfying the needs of our 
customers. 

‘We also rely on business publication adver- 
tising to inform present and future customers of 
our advances. We reach a good percentage of 


them through such media as McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations. 

“‘Here we get measurable results. 

“Our advertising eases the path for our sales 
engineers. Our advertising enhances our company 
image. Our advertising helps to produce direct 
sales. 

‘‘We could not be as successful without it.” 


— Graw-Hill . " 





—©@: 


Use & ft € 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 





More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read 


etean 


Oen® 


, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


McGraw-Hill publications. 





elopment Center, Harrison, N. J., says: 




















Of INVINCIBLE MODERNETTES 


With this ‘‘customized” office you recognize a man's top performance, 
while providing relaxing efficiency to keep his productivity high. 
It is easily created from a standard inventory of Invincible Modernettes— 


modular units of striking beauty and style, with the hidden ruggedness of superior steel. 


To see how simply you can install Modernette work centers of infinite 
variety, send the coupon for a colorful new brochure. And call for your Invincible 
dealer's help in planning executive or general offices to meet any space, 


personnel or work situation. 


Sie La ._ Business engineered for better business living 
INVINCIBLE Metal Furniture Company hy 
¥ 


Dept. 8-30, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Without cost or obligation send new Invincible bro- 
chure and office planning kit. 


Name slide 


Firm eee ae> ia : \. Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 


Address___ : — Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
certian esiceeneenNO an OD IN CANADA: 1162 Caledonia Rd., Toronto19 

















PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Chances are the Apr. 15 tax deadline places you in “double jeopardy.” 


MAR. 19, 1960 Not only do you have the usually unwelcome job of filing your 1959 
federal income tax return, but you have to worry about estimating your 
1960 tax. This last part of the job, tax men say, causes much grief and 
confusion among higher-bracket taxpayers who have substantial amounts 
of money coming in from sources not subject to withholding, like dividends, 
interest, capital gains, rents, and so on. 





There are ways to avoid substantial paperwork—and more important, 
A BUSINESS WEEK substantial penalties—that too often result from mishandling “estimated 
returns.” The trouble is, people ignore these simple methods. 


First, though—Who must file a declaration of estimated tax? Generally, 
SERVICE the rule is that if your gross income from all sources is (1) more than $5,000, 
and you are single, or married but not entitled to a joint return, or (2) 
more than $10,000, and you are filing a joint or head-of-household return, 
or are a surviving spouse entitled to joint return rates—you must file. 


The law also says you must estimate, if you expect to receive more 
than $100 in 1960 from non-withholding sources, where your gross income 
is “more than $600 multiplied by the number of your exempticns plus $400.” 
For example: a married man with two children who expects to receive more 
than $100 in dividends in 1960, must file an estimate if his total income for 
the year will be over $2,800 (four exemptions of $600 each, plus $400). 


Thus, a young “junior executive,” with a modest salary of, say, $6,000 
or $8,000, may have to estimate his income. The same could hold true for a 
retired executive living on a limited income. 


Assuming you must file an estimate of your 1960 tax, and have some 
non-withholding income, you have an option on payment. You can, of course, 
pay in full when you file (by Apr. 15), or you can pay in four equal install- 
ments—April 15, June 15, Sept. 15, 1960, and Jan. 15, 1961. 


But there’s a catch. If your quarterly payment, plus any withholding, 
adds up to less than 70% of the actual tax due for that quarter, you’ll suffer 
a penalty—unless you've protected yourself in advance. 


The penalty is figured at 6% each time you underpay an installment. 
The 6% is charged, of course, on the difference between the payment made 
and the payment actually due; it runs until the amount is paid, or until the 
filing date for the final return, whichever is earlier. (If no payment is made 
at all, or if no estimate is filed, the 6% is charged on the total tax.) 


Example: Say Jones has a final tax liability for the year of $40,000. At 
least 70% of this, or $28,000, should have been paid in the four install- 
ments—but instead of $7,000 each time, Jones paid only $5,000. So he 
was short $2,000 on each payment. Jones’ penalty was $319.24. It was 
figured this way: 6% of $2,000 for 365 days (4/15 to 4/15) is $120; 6% for 
the period 6/15 to 4/15 is $99.95; 6% for 9/15 to 4,15 is $69.70; and 6% 
for 1/15 to 4/15 is $29.59. 


Note this: You can’t avoid the penalty by making up the difference with 
a large payment on the final installment date. 


It’s easy to sidestep much of this possible difficulty. 


* Using last year’s tax. If your income for this year looks uncertain, use 
your 1959 tax as your estimated tax for 1960. Then regardless of how large 
your 1960 income turns out to be, you can’t be penalized for underestimating. 

Or, if your income dips during the year, you could amend your estimate, 
and thus lower your installment payments. 181 
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* Using withholding payments. If, toward the latter part of this year, 
you find that you’ve been underestimating, you have another “out” to avoid 
penalties. Withholding taxes on salary are apportioned over the entire year, 
regardless of when the various amounts are withheld. So here the idea would 
be to arrange with your company to withhold a large amount before the 
end of the year. This way, you offset your underestimated payments. 


In fact, where you have sizable amounts of money coming in from 
non-salary sources, it may not be a bad idea to have your company withhold 
more than the normal rate throughout the entire year—at least, it’s an 
enforced savings plan that some people feel is worthwhile. 


If you didn’t get away for a winter vacation, you might want to think 
about springtime in south Florida. 


True, there’s not so much excitement as during the peak season when 
the horses and dogs are running and the night clubs are in full bloom. But 
that may be all to the good if you need a good rest, and want plenty of golf 
and fishing. 


The traditional winter spas, like Palm Beach, the Miami area, the 
Florida Keys, and the Sarasota-St. Petersburg section, not only thin out 
after Easter, but prices are much more reasonable. A room for two at top 
mainland hotels now ranges from roughly $30 to $50 a day; after Apr. 10, 
they dip to around $20 to $30. 


On the Keys, where the bone and tarpon fishing improve in April and 
May, a room for two at exclusive Indies House (95 miles south of Miami) 
now ranges $20-$35; drops after Apr. 15 to $10-$27. At Grand Bahamas Club 
on Grand Bahama Island (just 55 miles east of Palm Beach), similar accom- 
modations now cost $24-$36; after Apr. 15 they drop to $12-$30. 


Don’t worry about hot weather. Usually the finest months are April 
and May. There is less rain and small chance that Florida will catch the 
tailend of a cold spell that hits in the North. In April the average tempera- 
ture is 74.9 compared to 71.3 in March. In May it goes up to a balmy 78. 


What makes Florida so convenient now is the speed of air travel. For 
example, jets from Chicago and New York have shaved almost two hours 
off flying time to Miami. It takes four hours from New York by piston air- 
craft; DC-8 and Boeing 707 jets now make it in about 2% hours. The Chi- 
cago-Miami hop used to take 4% hours; travel time now is 2% hours. 


Travel savings: Five Pacific steamship companies (President Lines, 
Matson, NYK, Oceanic, and Orient & Pacific) will allow up to 25% discount 
on round trip travel during April and May, between the Pacific Coast and 
Australia and New Zealand, and up to 10% discount the rest of the year. 


Potpourri: IRS now has a drive on to remind people cashing Series E 
savings bonds that the earnings are taxable income (BW—Mar.5’60,p115) 

. A compromise is coming between the Continental and American 
“looks” in men’s suits—the “Trans-American” with slightly opened, rounded 
front, plain back (no vent), pockets double-piped . . . Revised estimates 
place the number of Americans planning to visit Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean area this year at between 750,000 and 770,000 (BW—Feb.20’60,p196) 
. .. Dr. Colter Rule’s A Traveler’s Guide to Good Health includes medical 
and drugstore phrases in four foreign languages (Doubleday, $3.95). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 19, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Highest precision of any standard bearing 


ean dnrteiante ai mira’ 


LINK-BELT spherical roller bearings 
offer the quality of custom design at 
minimum initial and replacement costs 


IME was when you’d have to pay a premium price for a 
bearing of such high precision. But now Link-Belt offers the 
fine-watch accuracy of custom design in standard bearings. 





The speed and capacities of today’s industrial equipment have 
demanded a bearing like this. With its greater precision comes 
quieter operation, lower operating temperatures, longer ma- 
chinery life. All with the advantages of low cost and inter- 
changeability that comes from standardization. 


New Catalog 2760 has full details. For your copy, write 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, Ill. mite 


> wae , : 


COMPONENTS ARE 100% INSPECTED after every 


step in production of Link-Belt spherical roller 
bearings. This gage checks chord height of inner 
races ...can reveal differences of ten one-mil- 


’ lionths of an inch. 


i 
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Appliances and other metal products for Whatever your product, from hairpins to to get 
the home are no strangers to bumps and locomotives, there is a Glidden finish de- idds 
knocks from tools, toys, brooms and boys. signed to fit your specific needs— protection | the m 


That’s why Glidden product finishes are against heat, cold, humidity, corrosion, — 


formulated to resist shattering, cracking impact, abrasion, staining. I © Suc 
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The Glidden Company No matter what your product, process or a. Statist 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION problem, Glidden Finishes plus Glidden i \fte 
900 Union Commerce Building * Cleveland 14, Ohic Technical Service can provide the answer. In me 
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MANAGEMENT 


Getting Along With Government 


IT&T thinks it has found a 
way to ease friction—in face- 
to-face sessions with officials in 
various fields of contact. 


Businessmen awash in an ever-increas- 
ing flood of government regulations 
and paperwork are often tempted to 
throw up their hands in disgust and 
curse the unknown bureaucrats respon- 
sible. But executives at International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp.’s Nutley 
(N.J.) laboratories have found a way to 
ease their burden: Meet the government 
men face-to-face. 

IT&'T’s latest confrontation with gov- 
ernment officials (pictures) took place a 
few weeks ago when 20 exccutives 
gathered for a three-hour session with 
top officers of the Justice Dept.’s Im- 
migration & Naturalization Service. 
IT&T, with its long overseas reach, 
runs into the service and its regulations 
in such matters as visas for visiting scien- 
tists, hiring aliens here and overseas, ae pang me ae } 
and sending naturalized citizens abroad COMPANY executives from IT&T branches in New York and New Jersey meet Immigra- 
on company business without endanger- tion & Naturalization officials at Nutley labs to get a line on problems company runs into. 
ing their citizenship by keeping them 
away too long. 
* Personal Touch—But the purpose of 
the informal get-together, held in the 
plush conference room atop IT&T’s 
300-ft. research tower, was not to solve 
any particular problems. It was rather 
to give the executives a thorough run- 
down on immigration and_naturaliza- 
tion questions that have affected the 
company in the past and are likely to 
raise difficulties in the future. 

An equally important aim was to give 
the company men an opportunity to 
meet personally the government people 
whom they might find on the other end 
of some official matter in the future. 
For the workshop’ s founder, Chester FE. 
Johansen, vice-president and director of 
industrial relations and_ security, be- 
lieves that “half the problem of gctting 
i fast resolution to a tangled problem 
»~ With the government is knowing where 

r to get accurate information fast.” He 

adds that “it’s alwavs better to know 
the man vou’re dealing with person: ally 
rather than just as a cold voice at the 
other end of a phone wire. 
* Successful Tryout—The mecting was 
the fifth of its kind since Johansen gave 
the program a tentative start last sum- 
mer, and the first to branch out into 
the international field. First of the 
series was a four-session mecting with ey 
the local staff of the Bureau of “Labor B 
4 Statistics. 

After that came more labor matters, COMMISSIONER for region, Charles C. Davie (right), first gives general view of immi- 
in meetings with Allen Wiesenfeld, — gration service’s job, then thrashes out question brought up by IT&T representatives. 
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“APPLIANCES fly with SAS speed 
and tender care at this surpris- 
ingly low rate. So do many prod- 
ucts. And SAS serves more cities 
in Europe than any other trans- 
atlantic or transpolar airline. Plus 
Middle East, Africa. Phone your 
SAS Cargo agent about your ship- 
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executive secretary of the New Jersey 
Board of Mediation, and Frank H. 
Brown, regional director of the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service. 
Then, still in the employment field, 
came a series with the Labor Dept.’s 
Wage & Hour and Public Contracts 
Divs. 

The glow of friendship and under- 
standing engendered in these sessions 
convinced Johansen that the project 
should be a regular part of his executive 
training program. So he has on the 
calendar for the next few months ses- 
sions with many other federal, state, 
and local officials on subjects ranging 
all the way from security to health. 

The audience for IT&T’s workshops 
represents a broad cross-section of com- 
pany executives both at the Nutley labs 
and at other IT&T installations in New 
Jersey and New York. The general rule 
is to invite not only personnel men 
whose specialty is the subject under 
discussion, but also other executives 
who might gain from knowing more 
about it. At some sessions—on media- 
tion procedure, for example, Johansen 
also invites labor leaders for whom the 
discussion would be of value. 
¢ Typical—The session on immigration 
and naturalization was typical. The 
executives and government men 
gathered at about 9 a.m. for coffee, 
doughnuts, and Danish pastry—watch- 


















ing each other a bit warily during the 
introductions, then getting down to 
work as the morning ice began to melt. 
Government men started off with a 
general view of the job of the Immigra- 
tion & Naturalization Service, presented 
by Regional Commissioner Charles C. 
Davie, who had come from his Burling- 
ton, Vt., headquarters for the occasion. 
Two service specialists followed up in 
more detail. ‘Then the company men 
had their chance in a lively discussion 
period in which they brought up a wide 
range of problems they had faced. 
e Enthusiastic—Government officials 
at the session showed enthusiasm about 
the whole idea of the workshops. It 
will make their jobs easier, thev be- 
lieve, if they can get their message over 
personally in this wav. Regional Com- 
missioner Davie—a business executive 
himself until two years ago—said, ““The 
workshop idea is the best way I know 
for business management to really learn 
how to deal with many government 
agencies.” Firms setting up programs 
of their own, however, will have to con- 
tact local officials since there is no 
central casting bureau for this service. 
Whatever other company may do, 
Johansen expects IT&T centers in 
other areas to adopt the idea, now that 
the workshop program is past the experi- 
mental stage and a fixture in manage- 
ment training at Nutley. 


Trying to Evaluate Office Jobs 


National Office Management Assn. is pushing a new 
way to adapt blue-collar rating systems to white-collar jobs. 
Its explanatory booklet is getting to be a best-seller. 


Is a bookkeeper worth more to his 
company than an executive secretary? 
If so, how much more and why? 

Few companies make much effort to 
give “‘scientific’”” answers to questions 
like these—at least where office em- 
ployees are concerned. The National 
Office Management Assn. is prodding 
them to try harder. To boost the cause 
of systematic salary administration in 
the office, NOMA now is offering its 
own clerical job evaluation plan. 
¢ Points to Consider—Like all such 
plans, NOMA’s provides no answers in 
dollars and cents—only a method by 
which each company can work out its 
own. How much an employee should 
be paid depends on a lot of things, 
such as how much other companies 
are paying for the same work and how 
well he himself does his job. But job 
evaluation enthusiasts say the starting 
point in dividing up payroll dollars 
should be some sort of objective estim- 
ate of how much each job is worth to 
the company. 

Many methods for figuring such job 


rankings have been proposed in the 
past 50 vears. Most of them call for 
isolating basic factors that are common 
to all jobs, assigning values to them, 
then figuring out how much of each fac- 
tor is required for each job. 

¢ One System—Probably the most pop- 
ular of standard job evaluation systems 
is that developed by A. L. Kress for the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 
and the National Metal ‘Trades 
Assn. 

Under this plan, maximum point val- 
ues are assigned to such factors as re- 
sponsibility for machinery and equip- 
ment, the amount of education and 
training needed for a job, the mental 
and physical strain involved, and the 
ability needed to handle personal rela- 
tionships. 

Each job is scored on each factor; the 
total of points then indicates the relative 
value of each job. If a maintenance 
electrician, for example, racks up 400 
points and is getting $2.50 an hour, 
then a crane operator with 240 points 
should be getting $1.50. Systems like 
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vy learn 
nment 
ograms 
to con- 
is no 
Service. 
av do, 
ers in 
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experi- 
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7 new 
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Plain talk about machine dictation: 





particular work ... whatever your work may be! 


in the 
call for 
common 
o them, 
each fac- 





“With my Edison Voicewriter, | get 

10st pop- letters, memos, reports out in a hurry!” 

- systems The Voicewriter offers every convenience for 

5 for the the busy executive, At the office, or at home, 

nang Got Just talk away 4 your work by taking the 

crn es : mike. Voicewriter Diamond Disc is easy to 
Trades | handle. . . easy to transcribe from. 


point vale J 
Ors as Te- 
id equip- 


“With our Edison Televoice installation, 
dictating is as easy as phoning!” 
Televoice is ideal for companies where many 
individuals require dictating facilities. Con- 
nects each one to a central transcribing station 
by a handy dictating phone. Work gets out 

faster, much more economically, 


“With my Midgetape, | catch all my 
customers’ comments for follow-up!” 
You can use the palm-size Midgetape recorder 
for so many jobs! To record conversations— 
for verbal note taking—as a sales-training 
tool! Battery-operated, weighs only 3 Ibs. 

Completely portable. Use it anywhere! 


tion and Mail coupon today for details on the aaa aa aia aan inne taeia 
e mental Voicewriter system to match your own 

and the special needs. No obligation, of course. 
onal rela- 


" 
To: Edison Voicewriter West Orange, New Jersey 


Okay, I’m interested! What do you think a Voicewriter 
can do for me? 


factor; the 
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Name 
. . oe - 

nc reative Edison Voicewriter sini 

intenance re 

S up 400 MeGRAW f Organization 

— hour, A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, J Strest 
40) points tGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. EDISON _ . Zone State 
stems like Jin Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont, 
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Chattanooga has three major industrial advant- 
ages unique in the South: 


1) Skillful and well equipped service industries 
in great variety and depth. 


2) Large, well stocked and knowledgeable mill 
supply houses. 


3) Skilled and diversified industrial labor cre- 
ated in the long industrial background of the 
area and increased by men released in the area’s 
continuing agricultural evolution from row farm- 
ing to livestock and poultry. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Chattanooga 


TENNESSEE 





Chattanooga also offers low cost electric power from 
one of the nation’s largest interconnected generat- 
ing areas, ample natural gas protected by duplicate 
stream crossings, unlimited clean industrial water, a 
9 foot channel on the 10,000 mile Inland Waterway. 


Located at the foot of the Appalachians, Chatta- 
nooga is the natural communications center of the 
Southeast by rail, Interstate Expréssway and air. 


More than 500 industries making over 1,500 prod- 
ucts have enjoyed more than normal growth here. 
Nationally known firms see Chattanooga’s advan- 
tages and rapidly increase operations in the area. 


Site research and location services for this Tri-State 
area available at no cost and in confidence. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 100 


819 BROAD STREET, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Phone AMherst 6-0258 
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this have become pretty standard in 
the plant. 

The difficulty comes when manage- 
ment tries to apply such a formula to the 
office as well as the factory. Office work 
is seldom hazardous nor does it require 
great physical effort, so the blue-collar 
scale isn’t appropriate. Some companies 
have worked out new systems for evalu- 


ating their clerical jobs, but there has | 


been no general swing. 





ee ee 


¢ NOMA’s Plan—This situation may | 


be changed by the NOMA plan. The 
initial response suggests that the asso- 


ciation has struck a vein of interest. | 


Orders for copies of the 12-page pam- | 


phlet outlining the system—at $5 each 


-~ 


for non-members—have been flowing | 


into NOMA’s Willow Grove (Pa.) head- § 


quarters at the rate of about 50 a week 


in the two months or so since the plan J 
was announced. That’s in addition to | 


the 18,000 copies sent to members. 


NOMA’s job evaluation plan bor- | 


rows from the Kress formula and other | 


plans, but it adds refinements of its own. 

The most drastic innovation is the 
inclusion of an “elemental” factor of 
250 points, 25% of the total. This goes 
to all jobs as a base score, to reduce 
what otherwise would be wide differ- 
ences and to allow for the basic qual- 
ities of appearance and personality that 
any office worker should have. 

Half the possible points—up to 500- 
are allotted to various skill categories. 
Education gets the biggest single point 
total. Other major factors under the 
skill heading are the analytical content 
of the job, the number and importance 
of decisions that the worker must 
make for himself, and manual dexterity. 

Responsibility—for property, proced- 
ure, and the work of others—is given a 
possible 200 points. The other major 
group of factors—effort (strain of the 
work, physical surroundings)—gets the 
remaining 50 points. 
¢ New Role—The job evaluation pro- 
gram is an example of the new role 
that NOMA is assuming. In its first 40 
years, the association has operated 
chiefly as a fact-finder and _ reporter. 
Its annual salary survey compiles re 


tage A ER Cre! 





ports from its 180 chapters on the | 
going wages for clerical jobs in their | 
cities. (B\W—Aug.8’59,p56). NOMA 4 


also reports regularly on company prac- 
tices in areas such as fringe benefits, the 
use of business machines, Christmas 
parties, and office design. 

Now the organization is moving- 
slowly but definitely—into suggesting 
standards and methods. In the future, 
for example, NOMA might draw up 4 
list of automatic devices a small office 
ought to have instead of just reporting 
what is typical for an office of a given 
size. It’s all part of a “program for 


growth,” which will also include man- +. 


agement institutes and more talk about 
“professionalism.” END 
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Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene-C-0-Two 
Buffalo fire extinguishers 





Municipal, industrial fire hose 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC company 


See 


C-0-Two carbon dioxide 
dry chemical, foam systems 





Fyr-Fyter 


protects the names you know 


An integrated network of 47 Globe automatic sprinkler systems, linking 
14,500 individual Globe sprinklers, protects the modern Chicago plant 
of Automatic Electric Company. Automatic Electric is the nation’s largest 
producer of equipment for America’s independent telephone companies. 
Recently the company relocated all of its office, research and manufac- 
turing activities in a handsome new 1,520,000 sq. ft. plant at Northlake, 
Illinois. The dependable, carefully-engineered Globe equipment at Auto- 
matic Electric constitutes one of the largest fire protection systems ever 
installed in U. S. industry. 

Globe is one of 9 famous brands of fire protection equipment offered 
by The Fyr-Fyter Company. All of Fyr-Fyter’s 1200 products are avail- 
able from Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene-C-O-Two and Buffalo industrial distributors. 
Look for their local listings in your Yellow Pages under “Fire Protection 
Equipment.” Or write to The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Hose and extinguisher cabinets Wooster brass fire equipment Fire department supplies 








Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rochester, San Francisco, Toronto (Ontario) 
Representatives and Distributors in all principal cities 








ECONOMIivcs: 
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Here’s how the Census Bureau’s 
new computer program can help business ... 
bee _ Itcan take RAW DATA — in this case Johns-Manville’s shipments of asphal 
1000 — 
800 — 
600 — 
400 — a \ ‘ 
200 — Pe 
e+. Strip out the SEASONAL PATTERN... 15 
125 
F ee 1005 
7 
| 50 
... eliminate IRREGULAR DISTURBANCES like strikes, price changes, abnorm¢ a 
: 125 
Sy" Ms 100 
75 
1,000 — 
800 — —— fo 
600 é? es La 
400 oO anata oe . to give you a picture of the CYCLICAL TREND 
éi of the roofing material business. 
ye Se Se! Se a ee 
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Data: Johns-Manville Corp, 


1949 1950 
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Rooting Out Data That Distorg 


The first step—and the most crucial 
one—in doing a_ short-term 
forecast is to find out where vou are. 
Phe two things most important about 
analvsis charted above are: 

e No matter what the time of 
vear, or what the product vou make, it 


business 


the 


lets vou know where vou really are. 
e It does this fast and inexpen- 
sivelv—thanks to a new program using 


electronic computers for cconoimic 


analysis developed by Julius Shiskin at 


the Census Bureau and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (BW 
Mar.12°60,p$4 


Harrison W. Cole, manager of market 
for Johns-Manville Corp., 
data on asphalt shingle 

to Shiskin’s computer, for a 
model run for purposes of this article 
with the actual data disguised to avoid 
disclosing confidential J-M information), 
is sold on the program 
¢ Much Faster—Colc « 


who 
ship- 


inalvsis 
fed the 
ments 


timate 


; that, to 
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do the job above with ordinarv desk 
calculating machines, would take a good 
statistical clerk about two wecks 


Actually, this complex analvysis—which 
the statistician calls * 
of serics into seasonal, 
and irregular components” 
in about four minutes 
Bureau Univac |. The 
Census Bureau was onlv $15. 
Ordinarilv, Cole sends his data out to 
| statistical reporting firm that uses the 
Census-developed program and that in 
the case of J-M charges $75 for the job. 
Prices varv. Census has followed the 
policy of not competing with privat 
firms for this service. So there foun 
outfits now providing this service for 
private business companics Statistical 
Indicator Associates of Great Barring 
ton, Mass.; Corp. for Economic and 
Industrial Research of Arlington, Va.; 
Iranklin Institute Laboratories of Phila- 
delphia; and General Research Associ- 


the decomposition 
a time cvclical, 
was donc 
Census 


to the 


on l 


cost 


ATC 


ates of ‘Toronto 
gram tapes 
¢ Private 
companics—in 


Phev get their pro 
from Census. 
\daptations—A 
cluding Standard 
Oil Co., I. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., American Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Co., FE Kodak Co., New York 
Life Insurance Co., \Motors 
Corp. coded the Census seasonal 


adjustment program for their own com 


number of 


Esso 


astinan 
Gencral 
have 


puters. With minor modifications, it 
works just as well, of course, on other 
computers as it does on the Census 
Univac. 

Companies that have coded the pro 
gram for their own large scale IBM 
computefs—704s, 705s, and 709s—are 


tble to do an analysis of 10 vears exper 
in to two minutes. When 
Census its program to a new 
Univac will cut its anal 
to about 
to two minutes 


takes 


cnce one 
converts 
1105, it 
from four 
one 


which 


ti al 
the 
Ihe 


nin 


time minutes 


same time 


Univac [, now foul 
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Johns-Manville Corp. | 
used this program to analyze its sales picture... 


Units 
When J-M managers looked at the chart in the last quarter of 


1959, they saw a sharp slide in shipments. Was business going to 
pot? Should production schedules be cut back? Or were managers 
and salesmen worrying unnecessarily? What J-M needed was 
analysis of the raw data. Here’s what it showed... 





Most of the drop in 1959's last quarter was due to normal sea- 


Pen sonal decline in the winter. Roofing material shipments are closely 
1 related to new housing construction. But seasonal swings have been 
125 getting wider since the early postwar years — because repair and 
1; reroofing jobs make up an increasing share of the demand for 
7 shingles, and this repair work is even more heavily concentrated in 

a the months of milder weather than new housing construction. 

150 ° 

125 Irregular factors helped make the fourth quarter picture look a 
100 little worse than it was. Yet there was no irregular disturbance in 
75 the early winter like the big boost to sales in the spring that came 


when J-M announced one month in advance a price increase for 
asphalt shingles. 


When the computer stripped out the seasonal and irregular com- 
ponents, it showed that the roofing material business in the fourth 
quarter of 1959 was actually moving sideways, rather than plum- 
meting, as the raw data appeared to indicate. So J-M had a better 
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1958 


1959 





utes to do a 10-year set of tables, can, 
however, knock out a chart of the data 
(with plots, but no connecting lines) 
in two extra minutes. 
* Non-Profit Groups—Although Cen- 
sus works on private industry's data 
only for demonstration or its own pur- 
poses, it does provide this analytical 
service at cost to a growing number of 
non-profit institutions—including other 
U.S. government agencies, foreign gov- 
ernments, international bodies, universi- 
ties, and private research agencies. De- 
mand is booming; there are few 
problems in economic analysis where 
the economist or statistician doesii’t 
want to strip out the seasonal or irregu- 
lar distortions. But in the past, the time 
and costs involved usually led to more 
careless uses of the data. 

lor the carcless 


business concern, 


—( , me tre: » Ce >. 
L-or ignorant—treatment of these sea 


sonal and other distortions can be 
awfully expensive, if it leads to wrong 
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basis for production and marketing decisions. 


usiness Forecasting 


short-term forecasts The main use 
of short-term forecasting in business is 
for scheduling production at its most 
economical level, both to fill orders 
and to maintain the minimum inven- 
tory necessary to accomplish that job 
properly, 

¢ Costly Errors—Some companics use 
short-term sales forecasts for manv other 
purposes—for anticipating working ca- 
pital requirements, timing advertising, 
setting incentive plans, and so on. A 
mistake in forecasting can waste money 
in many parts of a business. ‘The most 
common cause of mistakes, savs J-M’s 
Cole, is the failure to make appropriate 
adjustment of the raw data. 

Cole concedes that no two products 
are alike, that there is something to 
be said for having the person who 
“lives” with a particular product  in- 
volved in the forecast—because product 
managers have accumulated a_ backlog 
of knowledge of production problems, 


customers’ whims, competitive tactics, 
and trade gossip. 

Yet Cole disagrees with the common 
company belief that men who live with 
a product are its best forecasters. “Very 
few,” he says, “would claim that their 
record of short-term sales forecasting 
has been good.” He asserts that, on 
the contrary, large amounts of monc\ 
have been lost—are being lost dailv—be- 
cause customers’ demands weren't an- 
ticipated, so that sales were lost or over- 
time work had to be laid on, or becaus¢ 
inventories have been piled up in excess 
of consumer demands—thereby tving up 
working capital or even causing outnglhit 
losses due to obsolescence. 

At minimum, Cole says, product men 
ought to try to improve their short-term 
sales forecasting with the benefit of a 
competent statistical analvsis of thei 
sales. In the past, it was hard to sell 
production or sales managers on sup- 
porting a statistics program in all thei 
different product lines—partly becausc 
the analytical job took so long, and cost 
so much. Cole thinks the new Census 
program bv cutting the costs and speed 
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A.0. Smith ~ has the horses ! 


for quiet operation, 
low maintenance and 
long-life service .. . 


Se fy 


* “ 
3 
= 9 


800 to 1 hp favorites 


From the case of the 


SPYRIGHT 1960, A. O. SMITH CORP, — A. O. Smith Motor Man—a 
eoeeesess eee _ - complete stable of integrals 
oa that include single-phase 

casi aaa gS ilies a models (1-5 hp) or polyphase 

: (1-800 hp). Also a team of 
fractional-hp motors. All are sure 

ewe bets to give top performance 
"CO? O © Aire «= | over the long, long haul. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Tipp City, Ohio “ 

A.0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL, S.A. Man near you — chomping at 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. the bit to give you 24-hour action 


,2Ooe on all parts and service orders. 





How some PEGS and STRING 
Control a business 








Says Mr. Andresen, Production Man- 
ager of Gits Bros. Mfg. Co. — “Your 
Produc-Trol boards are invaluable to 
our scheduling effort. They pinpoint 
problems and anticipate action before 
a situation becomes critical. 


“Together with your Wassell Vu- 
Boards for man and machine schedul- 
ing, they provide effective production 
control which was not possible before 
we used this ‘at-a-glance’ visual Twin 
Control system.” 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 
DEPT. W-3 * WESTPORT, CONN. * CAPITAL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 
Please send me details on Produc-Trol and Vu-Board. 
NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. 


Find Out 
About 





WASSELL 
Twin Controls 
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And there’s an A. O. Smith Motor 
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... anew Sales figure looks 
like a solid entity, but like 
the atom, it can be split .., 


(STORY on page 199) 
ing the analytical operation enormously 
has made it considerably easier to sel] 
the idea. 
¢ Wrong Comparisons—The big time 
waster for most businesses, in finding 
where they are at any given time on 
their sales curve, is not that thev aren't 


using a computer or that sales data 
come in late. The real delay results 


from the method of analysis used by? 


most businessmen. Customarilv, they 
compare new sales data with year-ago 
figures. This means, says Cole, that the 
analysis is at least six months out of 
date the minute it is made. 

Here’s why: Suppose a company’s 
division had sales in 1959 of $36-mil 
lion. Is that a sensible base from which 
to project new year’s sales? No, says 
Cole, vou should start at the rate at 
which business was running at the end 
of 1959—not in the middle of the vear, 
By the end of 1959, with business in an 
uptrend, sales—seasonally adjusted and 
stated at an annual rate—may have been 
running at $42-million. ‘That would be 
the sensible base from which to start 
forecasting. ‘This is something that 
virtually every economist—and every 
intelligent lavman—does with the Gross 
National Product; vet only a few busi- 
nessmen do it in their own particular 
fields. 
¢ Vital Omissions—Year-to-vear com- 
parisons are misleading because they 
don’t reveal the intervening trend—or 
they make vague assumptions about the 
vear-ago figure as a term of reference. 
The prime assumption, as Leonard 
Lempert of Statistical Indicator Associ- 
ates points out, is that current trends 
parallel those of a vear ago. ‘They hardly 
ever do; even when this vear’s trend is 
in the same direction as last year’s, al- 
most invariably it is rising or declining 
at a different rate. 

For these reasons, new sales figures, 
as they come in, have to be broken 
down and hitched onto the trend of the 
past. 
¢ The Elements—A new sales figure 
mav look like a nice solid entity, but 
like the atom, it can be split. The Cen- 


sus analysis splits a new sales figures 
into three pieces: 
e A seasonal componcnt which 


is affected by the weather, new model 
or style introductions, holidays, periodic 
inventory closedowns, or other repeti 
tive business practices. 

e An irregular ot 
ponent—caused by 


random com 


strikes, blizzards, 


fads, wars or war scares, heart attacks, 7 


fires, riots, nonrepetitive advertising 
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hoover quality pitow BLOCK BALL BEARINGS 


Standard grease 
fitting simplifies 
relubrication. 


Felt seals, 


lock grease in, 


contaminants out. 


Spherically seated 
bearing unit makes 
pillow block 
fully self-aligning. 


by eccentric collar 
that is 
self-tightening. 


BALL AND BEARING COMPANY 
5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Zone Sales 8581 South Chicago, Chicago 17, Illinois 
Offices and 290 Lodi Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 
Warehouses 2020 South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, California 


with metal shields, 


Simplify bearing application problems caused by in- 
accuracies of assembly or machining of equipment. 
Use Hoover Quality SP series pillow block ball bearings 
that adjust automatically to shaft misalignment in 
any direction. 


Installation is quick and easy. Elongated bolt holes in 
the base of the pillow block simplify mounting. Ec- 
centric collar forms a self-tightening shaft lock. 


Hoover Quality features assure long, trouble-free life 
under normal duty and shock load conditions. SP 
series pillow block, flange bearings and machine units 
are available in shaft sizes from 4” to 2%". 


Hoover Ball and Bearing Company 
5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(0 Please send information on SP series pillow blocks. 
() Have your representative call. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 
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this computer costs less to build... 
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power 
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“Why do you finish those parts by hand?” That question was put to 
one of the country’s foremost makers of computers and business 
machines. His answer: “Because they’re precision parts. It’s mighty 
expensive, though—costs us $6.13 per hundred.’’ Now he finishes 
those same parts with an Osborn Metal Finishing Machine that 
operates automatically on pre-set time cycles. It produces a superior 
mirror-like finish in just 24 seconds. Cost? 91¢ per hundred — one-sixth 


the former cost. Find out how 
Osborn can help you cut costs, 
speed production and improve 
product quality. Write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept A-201, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


OSBOR™. 


Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes « Foundry Production Machinery 
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campaigns, price hikes, and all the other 
disturbances of the real world. 

e A cyclical component. This, for 

some businesses and products, may rise 
and descend with the business cycle 
itself. In some cases—as in housing 
starts and products closely hitched to 
housing starts—it may run counter to 
the business cycles. Some _ products 
may tend to have little cycles of their 
own, superimposed on the general busi- 
ness cycle. Indeed, every business and 
every product is somewhat peculiar unto 
itself. Economists have long debated 
whether there really is such a thing as a 
“cycle” in business affairs—but only 
nonperiodic ups and downs. Whether 
there is or not, however, one can still 
define the “cyclical trend” as what is 
left after you’ve got the seasonal and 
irregular factors out of the basic course 
of your business. 
e Still Improving—Statisticians have 
long had methods of splitting time se- 
rics into these seasonal, irregular, and 
cyclical components. Shiskin’s com- 
puter method, an adaptation of the 
classic ratio-to-moving average method, 
is far more refined and sophisticated 
than old clerical methods. In fact, it is 
still being developed in an effort to 
yield even more accurate results. 

Of course, no statistical operation— 
however good at spotting past trends 
and breaking them into their seasonal, 
cyclical, or irregular components—is go- 
ing to insure a correct forecast. That 
requires a lot more than laying a ruler 
on the past trend. 
¢ Over-All Aspects—The  ‘“decom- 
posed” trend lines do make for better 
forecasting, both by giving a more se- 
cure base for the forecast and by facili- 
tating comparison of a company’s cycli- 
cal fluctuations with that of the industry 
as a whole, or perhaps with some impor- 
tant national series, such as GNP or in- 
dustrial production. Analysis of the 
record may show a company economist 
that his company’s sales (or a particular 
product’s sales) lag behind industrial 
production by a fairly regular distance 
—and thus gives him a highly useful 
forecasting relation. 
¢ A Relative Matter—Such relations are 
always going to be approximate; and 
sometimes they may not work at all. 
Nevertheless, statisticians like Shiskin 
and Cole argue strongly for the relative 
improvement in forecasting that the 
computcrs are making possible. 

The main thing needed for improve- 
ment in forecasting, says Cole, “is 4 
change in the point of view.” Forecast- 
ing, he says, doesn’t mean crystal ball 
gazing; it means studying the past, and 
applying the lessons of the past to the 
future. The big Census computer pre 
gram for time series analysis, he says, 
makes it possible to learn a great deal, 
more about the past than has ever been 
feasible before. END 
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lustrial 

istance North Carolina chickens and German-made cars pass at sea... cargoes that typify and point up the growing link 
ful between the markets of Europe and North Carolina’s deep water ports at Wilmington and Morehead City. For instance, five 

useru million pounds of frozen North Carolina chicken were shipped to the port of Hamburg, Germany, alone last year. 

And because a group of North Carolina explorers recently revised the direction of pioneering to head east across the 
ons are Atlantic into a changing trade world, this two-way movement of American and European goods is being stepped up—through 
e; and North Carolina ports. 
at all. 4 Working through five American Embassies and 10 American Consulates, Governor Luther H. Hodges and 68 other North 


on i Carolina businessmen demonstrated to industrialists in England, France, Holland, Switzerland and Germany the advantages 

Shiskin these modern ports offer: shorter ocean mileage, nearness to the fastest-growing American markets, superior care and 

relative promptness in cargo handling. 

at the In North Carolina the commodities of these European countries are within overnight distance of over half the population of the 
United States. And ships going east are never empty. From the deep water ports of North Carolina they take the products 

of factories and farms to ready European markets. The flow on this two-way street of trade is good for everybody who uses it. 


nprove- If you are not now taking full advantage of industrial plant locations and port facilities in North Carolina, information 
“Is a about them is readily available in confidence from Governor Luther H. Hodges, Chairman of the Board of Conservation and 

orecast: Development, Raleigh, N. C. 
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WITH MODERN, PLASTIC 
3D COVERS BY NATIONAL 


These covers are called ‘‘3-D” because 
the design is in three dimensions. 
Your name is a stand out in plastic 
applique letters. The beautiful, 
virgin plastic cover material offers 
a wide range of decorative and 
color possibilities. These covers 
may be silk screened, stamped 
and embossed. 






You'll find the cost surprisingly 
low. Our NBB Representative can 
provide expert counsel and a choice 
of designs by our Design Depart- 
ment. Send coupon now. 


INiationac Buankx Book company 
Dept. 203, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 





Please send information about how to select a decorated cover and about the new 


NBB Covers () Have your representative call Tj 
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Company Store...! 


. . . is the compromise 
worked out by union and 
Japanese pulp mill to combat 
high cost of living in Alaska, 





Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co., Inc., a| 
Japanese pulp and saw mill at Sitka 
Alaska, is opening the first direct attach 
on the problem of high wages and the 
high cost of living in Alaska. 

ALPC began producing pulp in ; 
$67-million plant at Sitka last Novem. 
ber. The mill is designed for 340 tons 
of pulp per day. It employs +70 work § 
ers on an hourly basis, and has a labor! 
contract with Silver Bay Local 962 off 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp} 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers. 

Before the mill came in, Sitka was af 
small fishing center. Construction of| 
the pulp mill gave the little town a 
boom-time economy. Prices rose. By 
February, the workers were demanding 
a 40¢-an-hour wage increase. The mill? 
said if it had to pay more it would close 
¢ Compromise—A showdown — came 
Feb. 17, on the eve of a threatened 
strike. Then this compromise wa 
worked out and signed as part of the 
labor agreement: 

A general merchandise store is to be 
established on the premises of the mill 
which is six miles from downtown 
The store will stock and sell such item: 
as are economically feasible and for 
which there is adequate demand. The 
store will sell for cash and carry only, 
and there will be no payroll deductions. 

In agreeing to the company store, the 
union withdrew its wage demand and 
settled for minor wage classifications and 
a health and welfare program. 

The store will be operated by a six 
man board, three from management 
and three from labor. The capital, esti 
mated at $200,000, will be put up by B. 
the mill. Goods will be sold at whole} Fo 
sale cost plus freight plus overhead. [| Se! 
e New Look—Both the company and] Wit 
the union insist that this is not 44 py 
company store in the traditional sense. 
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. 
The union has long fought company = 
stores where the worker is always inf 
debt, paying off last week’s grub with ~ 
next weck’s paycheck deductions. It the 
wants no part of a return to that setup * 

ar 


On the other hand, the company 18 
interested in only one thing—getting} You 
out pulp at as low a price as possible. ma 
The merchandise will include fresh 
fruits and vegetables, foods of all kinds, 
work clothes, some hardware and build 
ing items. In addition, employees maj C 
order from a catalogue, for cash. Gr 
Transportation is a big cost factor 
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the best people? 
Keep the best workers? 


wve| Can your company hire 


“| Inerease productivity? 


What help can you get 
“With all three problems? 


B.E.U. can help you solve all three. 
For B.E.U. is the tested and proven 
service specially designed to assist 
with these important problems. 
B.E.U. means Better Employee Un- 
derstanding of group benefits. It is 
a step-by-step program that enables 
your employees to evaluate regularly 
the important group benefits that 
you provide. It gives them and their 
families a sense of security. Result: 
your valued employees want to re- 
main in your employ. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@) 


Group Insurance | 


Pension Plans 


B.E.U. helps you attract the best 
workers, too. It makes certain your 
prize prospect really understands the 
group benefits you offer. Result: your 
job offer stands out as more attrac- 
tive than your competitor’s. 

Thus by helping you build a staff of 
top-notch workers, B.E.U. also helps 
you build up productivity. 

Only Connecticut General offers 
group insurance or pension programs 
with B.E.U. Learn more about this 
dynamic new technique. Send in the 


| Health | Accident | Life 





coupon for a free copy of our B.E.U. 
booklet. Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 


TTR Lip Si ei i ieee pit ag Nic 1 
| CONNECTICUT GENERAL | 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
| Please send me without obligation a | 
| copy of your B.E.U. booklet. | 
| 
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EDISON 


ADD 


$4000 to $8000 
to your income 


A tailor-made opportunity 
for a professional man or 
successful businessman to 
invests — for additional 
income now and supple- 
mental income for retire- 
ment. You continue your 
present occupation without interference. 
Speed-Wash, the completely coin operated 
laundry provides: 


FAST AMORTIZATION OF INVESTMENT 
Annual earnings up to 20, 30 and 40% 
are being made on investment. This is due 
to sweeping changes in home laundering 
methods. Housewives prefer the pleasant, 
colorful surroundings of a do-it-yourself, 
coin operated Speed-Wash — plus almost 
50° savings in laundry cost. 


NO CREDIT, INVENTORY OR 

LABOR PROBLEMS 

20 Washers, 6 to 10 drying tumblers are 
required for a typical Speed-Wash installa- 
tion—an investment of $12,000 to 
$15,000. Business then runs itself. No 
attendants are required. Maintenance, 
coin collection, janitorial services can all 
be handled by contract services. Speed- 
Wash installations are open 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. 


MINIMUM SUPERVISION 

To a professional man or businessman, 
Speed-Wash offers the opportunity to add 
54,000 to $8,000 per year income, with 
little or no supervision. No expert train- 
ing, no special knowledge necessary. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 

Speed-Wash coin operated laundries offer 
an unprecedented business opportunity 
for growth and income. It's America’s 
fastest-growing business with single instal- 
lations rapidly expanding into chain 
Operations encompassing entire cities and 
territories. We supply store planning. A 
financing plan is available to get you 
started. For complete information, call or 
write ..-s 


SPEED QUEEN 
A Division of 
Commercial Dept. U 


Ripon, Wisconsin 
me et a 
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McGraw-Edison Company, 





in Sitka, as in other parts of Alaska. 
At present, the mill has a barge every 
two weeks from Seattle and Tacoma 
with supplies, including chlorine and 
caustic soda. ‘The barge, which handles 
loaded railroad cars, will also bring 
merchandise for the store. Some merch- 
ants in Sitka have contacted the barge 
operator, James Griffiths & Sons, Inc., 
Seattle, to see if thev can’t get goods 
carried on the barge, too—in which case 
service will be stepped up. 

¢ Repercussions—The store proposal 
has raised a big controversy in Sitka, 
and has had repercussions throughout 
the state. One reaction is a bill now in 
the Alaskan legislature that would de- 
prive any company operating a com- 
pany store of the benefits of tax incen- 
tives that the state now provides for 
10 vears to a new industry. 

¢ Union Charges—The union insists 
that Sitka merchants—a little too cager 
as the result of the pulp mill building 
boom and related construction of hous- 
ing for workers—have been gouging the 
customers. ‘The union savs that prices 
are about 12% higher than at Ketchi- 
kan, the other Alaskan city with a pulp 
mill. It savs that even the 40¢ wage 
increase wouldn’t have helped because 
the town’s merchants would have 
boosted prices again. 

Bevond this, union people claim 
that suppliers to Alaskan stores tack on 
a higher price just because it is Alaska, 
and the retailers have the attitude that 
since things cost more, thev’ll add in 
their full profit. The union says some 
Chicago companies have showed in- 
terest in supplving merchandise to th 
store, and notes that rail rates are the 
same from Chicago to Portland o1 
Seattle as to Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia—and Prince Rupert is much 
closer to Sitka and mav be used as a 
shipping point to Sitka. 
¢ Competition Welcome—Ilow long 
the store continues, both company and 
the union say, is up to the merchants 
in Sitka. If they get their prices down 
and offer service, thev can take the 
business away from the company store. 
One union official hopes to see prices 
at the company store 30% below thos« 
now charged at Sitka. That would put 
prices fairly close, on the average, to 
the Scattle level. 

Wages in the pulp mill are identical 
at Ketchikan and Sitka, and average 
about 25% to 33% above those of 
Washington and Oregon mills. The 
base rate is $2.79 in Alaska, against 
$2.12 in| Washington-Oregon. Me- 
chanics get $3.66 in Alaska, $2.924 in 
Washington and Oregon. 

One of the big costs is housing. New 
dwellings had to be ‘built for the pulp 
mill familics. The cost is reported to 
run about $33,000 for a little over 
$1,000 sq. ft., but the mill is absorbing 
$11,000 of this. END 
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Dallas di L. Jones, Vaughn Bidg., 
Riverside 7-5117 

Denver 2......John W. Patten, Tower Bldg., 
1700 Broad , Alpine 5-2981 

Detroit 26. Robert Griswold, Richard J. Mc- 
Gurk, Penobscot Bidg., Woodward 2-1793 

Los Angeles 17......Alfred L. Blessing, 1125 West 
Sixth St., Huntley 2-5450 

New York 36....Harold E. Choate, Fred R. Emer- 
son, John H. Glover, John F. Juraschek, Francis 
F. McAdams, B. A. McNaughton, John H 
Stevenson, John C. White, Jr., 500 Sth Ave, 
Oo -5959 

Philadelphia 3 R. Bernard Alexander, James 
T. Hauptil, Six ~— Center Plaza, Locust 8-4530 

Pittsburgh 22.. hn Thomas, Oliver Bidg., 
Express 1- 1314 

St. Louls 8....John F. Boomer, Continental Bidg., 
3615 Olive St., Jefferson 5-4867 

San Francisco 4....John W. Otterson, 68 Post St., 
Douglas 2-4600 

London...... Edward E. Schirmer, BieGres- Hill 
House, 95 Farringdon St., London, E. + 

Frank Stanley Kimes, 85 Wistendetrame. 
Frankfurt-M, Gameny 

Geneva R. Zeynel, 2 Place du Tr 
Geneva, cditaad 
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THE TREND 





Where Business Is Heading 


The stock market has been doing its best to scare 
the wits out of the business community. There’s no 
evidence that it has succeeded in doing this. 

On the contrary, all the evidence coming in from 
the nation’s productive economy points to a healthy 
and continuing business advance this year: 

¢ Companies are planning to boost their capital 
spending 14% (BW—Mar.12’60,p28). The size of 
this boost has not been fully appreciated—because 
it still looks rather modest compared to 1956’s 
fabulous capital spending boom, when plant and 
equipment spending rose 22%. But what’s appar- 
ently forgotten is that prices are steady now—and 
were rising sharply, especially in the capital goods 
sector, in 1956. In constant prices capital spending 
this year is going to rise nearly as much as it did in 
1956. 

e Incomes are going up at a good clip, partly 
because wages are higher, partly because employ- 
ment is growing. The assertion that employment 
has failed to respond to the business expansion has 
been at least partly dispelled by the new Labor 
Dept. figures on employment (page 34) which show 
a half-million gain in jobs in February. At the 


same time, the unemployment rate dropped from 


5.2% to 4.8%. 

¢ Immediately, the rise in employment and in- 
comes augurs well for consumption. Unusually 
severe weather has doubtless curbed consumption 
somewhat. Even so, retail sales gained smartly in 
January and held their ground in February. Better 
weather will see consumers spending more. 

One could round out this case for good business 
ahead with mention of the improvement in exports, 
an unexpected improvement in housing (page 23), 
continuing growth in state and local government 
spending. 

Yet all of this does not add up to a roaring boom. 
And it has not prevented the stock market from its 
morose and listless trudge downhill. 

What does this mean? Does it mean that the 
stock market—which looks ahead, not backward—is, 
with uncanny X-ray eyes, peering at the worm in 
the apple, a stiff recession that is already in the 
making? Or does it mean that the market, which 
overdid its expansion starting with January, 1958, 
and indulged in a flight from reason, is simply 
suffering “a violent attack of common sense,” which 
has produced its own private recession? 

Thus far, the evidence is that the market is digest- 
ing the defeat of its own great and unrealistic 
expectations—expectations of boom and inflation. 
The expansion has been strong but not fevered and 
boomy primarily because of the greatly expanded 
capacity of U.S. industry, which has meant that 
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inventory rebuilding after the steel strike was 
accomplished with unexpected speed, and a wild 
rate of inventory building is not going to superheat 
the economy. That same huge capacity also means 
that capital spending is still not driving for a 
great boost in capacity. At the same time, the assault 
of the Federal Reserve and the Administration on 
inflation—backed by the pressure of foreign com- 
petition—has held prices in check. 

Both business and the stock market seem to be 
assimilating the same enormous change in the 
American economy: the realization that we have 
seen the end of the postwar period, with its almost 
effortless and rather inflationary pace of expansion. 
From here on in, U.S. business is going to have to 
work harder for its gains—and it won’t be playing 
with inflation-loaded dice, which meant that every- 
time you rolled you could relax, because it was 
bound to come up seven. 


Problem of Ethics 


The House Committee on Legislative Oversight 
last week took the scalp of its third prominent gov- 
ernment official. John C. Doerfer, chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, went the 
route of Richard A. Mack, another FCC commis- 
sioner, and Sherman Adams, former Assistant to 
the President. 

Doerfer’s record as chairman was not one that 
aroused admiration in Washington. But what 
tripped him, like many another official in recent 
years, was an ethical problem. Doerfer accepted 
hospitality—airplane transportation and a yacht 
cruise—from a broadcaster with an obvious interest 
in the work of the commission. 

How a man should conduct himself as a govern- 
ment official is something that some people seem 
to be born knowing. Some learn the hard way. 
Some apparently never learn. For these, the only 
answer is to resign. 

There are sensitive and subtle questions involved. 
A junket may be simply a good time with old 
friends, or it may be dangerous—depending on 
the circumstances and intent of the host. No 
etiquette for government officials will ever be able 
to cover all situations or to protect the official who 
is not sensitive about his own or the government’s 
integrity. 

The Doerfer case, like those that came before it, is 
useful in that it establishes some benchmarks of 
behavior. Through these cases, the U.S. is becom- 
ing aware of the needs of high standards in office, 
and is insisting that the standards be raised. 

They can go a long way higher yet 
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Operating under a polar ice cap or roaming the 
open seas under nuclear power, Polaris-launching 
submarines this year add a new, powerful, 

unique weapon to the Free World’s war deterrent 
arsenal. Concealed by ocean depths, these 

ever moving missile bases cannot be accounted for 
by an enemy planning a surprise attack. The 

J. S. Navy’s Fleet Ballistic Missile submarine 

is the product of the highest achievements 

in nuclear propulsion, missiles, navigation and 
communication. Collins long range, single sideband 
radio systems will provide the dispersed submarine 
fleet with a reliable link in communications. 


PF 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


OALLAS. TEXAS BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





‘feeding fuel to a 15,000-mile-an-hour flyer was no job for ordinary hose. 
Armed Services missile contractors needed lengths—6 inches in diameter—that could feed hose- 
eating rocket fuel around an “impossibly” small bending radius without kinking or collapsing. One 
supplier could furnish hose with a 31-inch radius—another cut that to 29 inches. But it took 
the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—and his colleagues to come up with the 24-inch radius 
hose that met the requirement. Result: the G.T.M.’s special rocket fueling hose fed the fuel—in 
exact quantities at a precise flow rate—to the Jupiter Missile that carried space-monkeys Able and 


Baker on their historic trip. And it’s been “gassing up” this type outer-space traveler ever since. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 


special hose for rocket fueling 


melee S 4; 
A Special synthetic rubber cover highly 
resistant to weathering, wear and 


Sis ani Be Whether you're trying to get a vital missile program off the ground 


—or keep intraplant operating costs down to earth—the G.T.M. is 
often the man with the answers. 


B Plies of high-strength, mildew-resistant 
fabric of lightest weight but great strength BO 


Helix of high-tensile spring steel wire to 
C Helix of hig Sted For time- and money-saving answers to your industrial problems— 


4 
~~ 
revent collapsing under vacuumorkinkin ‘~e .— p 
f : “3 . j : : A~ plus the finest Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and other industrial products 
© Spodiel syuthotie petber tehowith big --contact him through your Goodyear Distributor. Just look undef 


i i i h d P 
resistance to deterioration when expose “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products” in the Yellow Pages—or write 
THE BIG NAME IN HOSE: 


to hydrocarbon fuels : 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


THE GREATEST NAME iN RUBBER 
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